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The spirited beauty of the Lincoln Sport Phaeton _ trafhc problem, speed that fears no challenge, ease of 
suggests the easy grace and speed of the seagull. control that gives full confidence to meet emergency 
Just as the swift passage of the bird is free of —theseare prime qualities of Lincoln performance. 
conscious effort, so the resources of Lincoln power They are admirably expressed in every carefully 
are obedient to your every need with equal free- selected detail of appointment and rich finish and 
dom from effort. Acceleration that mastersevery ineverylineand graceful curve of this Locke design. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


PEARL NECKLACES 


and Pearls for 
Improving Necklaces 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Men’s Footwear 


by Alan McAfee, 
of London 


an embodiment of bench workman- 
ship that has been characteristic of 
british boot-making for more than 
two centuries. made in london, 
expressly for saks-fifth avenue 
under the personal super- 
vision of mr.alan mcafee. 
models for all occa- 
sions are presented. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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B. ALTMAN & CQO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































And in this matter of correct clothes for the country— 
such wide leeway is permitted that, as nowhere else, a 


man’s own taste is brought to the fore. 


Altman four-piece country suits feature the styles 


most often selected by men of discrimination 


$75 


ALTMAN CLOTHING FOR MEN IS ON THE SIXTH FLOOR 
































Creators of Exclusive Powders and Perfumes since 1054 


Presenting, a distinctive 
creation-artstically packaged. 


in. the vogue of today- A 
powder supreme tn fineness: 
laden with the fascinating 
perfume of 


VIECAY 
WOODWORTH 
NEW YORK PARIS 


also 
AVA l =i OF - ae. a O) 
KARESS avié2~© 


FIANCEE ait $19 


WV {O1@) ONO) CAR SEZs 
New ae Parir 
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GLIMPSES OF THE MOON 


OUT of the depths they come, out of the 
warm, blue waters... borne upward 
through fathoms of liquid light by dark- 
skinned divers. .. . 

Imperial and incomparable gems! ... 
Gleaming like round white moons on 
velvet cushions . . . lustrous and softly 
bright. . . . And there is something in 
the chaste loveliness of pearls that seems 
to gather substance from its own re- 
flection. Pearls are more beautiful with 
other pearls. Their delicate hues, their 
softly fluent contours gain added grace 
and charm from one another. 


For those who love and long to trea- 
sure pearls, it is not difficult to make a 
beginning. Pearls may be had at very 
modest cost; and later, when circum- 
stances permit, larger and finer ones 


may be added. In this way it is pos- 
sible to build up a collection of real 
authority and distinction. 

It has long been known among col- 
lectors that they can find at Mareus & 
Company a wide selection of pearls, and 
that the direct European buying prac- 
ticed by this house insures the greatest 
economy compatible with quality. .. . 
And in your consideration of pearls the 


resources and counsel of this organiza- 


tion are completely and cordially at 
your service. 

Strings of pearls from $115,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces, from $20,000 to 
$10. Pearl rings, earrings, bracelets 
and pendants in a wide variety of dis- 
tinguished mountings. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; and Palm Beach 
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ONLY AT BEST’S 


THE NEW 
COTTON 
UNDERSHIRT 
SWEATER 


Made in England 
Full fashioned 


The colors are maize, 
rose, light blue, flesh, 
mauve, apple green, 
English red, and 


natural. 


® 





SIZES 34 TO 40 





MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 


COniIs little mercerized cotton sweater is the sensation of the year! 
exactly like those that were worn at Cap d’ Antibes, the famous French resort, 
last August, and is obtainable in America only at Best’s. Smart women are 
choosing Antibes Shirts in every becoming color and wearing them for golf, 
tennis, riding, or any sports occasion. They are fast color and will wash 


beautifully. The price is only 5.00. 





Bodice top white crepe de chine skirts, 8.50. Leather belts, 2.95 


Best K& Co, wos 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St—N. Y. 














simplicity 
directness 


characterize 
the changing 


age 
DYNAMIQUE 


endeavors to 
express the 


new age in 
furniture 


JOHNSON CO. 
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DYNAMIQUE IS SHOWN IN A 
LEADING STORE IN THE LARG- 
ER CITIES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
JOHNSON - HANDLEY- JOHNSON CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DYNAMIQUE 
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announce that the depa rtment of q 





modern decoration is ready to — 
design modern ensembles to meet f 





the individual needs of its clients & 





Five rooms by our decorating staff are now 
on display. 






| SEVENTH FLOOR 2 
@ FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK F& 
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HOES FOR THE OCCASION 






Style 160 Tan Calfskin 
(summer weight) 
161 Black Calfskin 
(summer weight) 
Style 162 Tan Calfskin 
(regular weight) 
163 Black Calfskin 
(regular weight) 


Style 


Style 









Style 647 Smoked 
Elkskin with Tan 
Russia Trim 


Retail Shops 
NEW YORK 
350 Madison Avenue 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 
BOSTON 
212 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th Street 
CHICAGO 


106 Michigan Avenue 
(South 

16 S. Dearborn Street 

Browning, King & Co. 


Style 85 Tan Calfskin 

Style 40 Black Calf- 
skin 

Style 52 Tan 
skin (Derby 

Style 76 Black 

(Derby 


Dealers in Other 
Important Cities 
Calf- 
last) 
Calf- 
last) 


_ALL MADE 


skin 


Monroe & Wabash Ave. 


On the Avenue 
at nine... in the club- 
room at five .. or in the 
drawing room at eleven . . the 
gentleman of today is correctly 


dressed for the occasion. ...... 


The appropriateness of French,Shriner 
& Urner shoes is but one of the reasons 
for their popularity among well-dressed 
men .. smart styling, choice leathers, 
fine craftmanship and perfect fit and 
their choice natural. 


comfort make 


If you would distinguish one item of 
your wardrobe, be specific in your 
purchase of French, Shriner & 

the 


Urner shoes — whatever 


smear oe ee Cat? san cing 





Forgo the question of “what’s what” 
in footwear by consulting the manager 
of our nearest Shop. He'll be happy to 
serve you and show you a fascinating 
array of new Spring and Summer 
French, Shriner & Urner models. 
Upon request we'll mail you our new 
Spring folder-—just write any of 
our shops or our factory 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
60 MELCHER STREET, Boston 


This mark on the soles of shoes identi 
fies them as genuine Goodyear Welts. 


Style 187 Tan Norwegian 
Style 188 Black Norwegian 





Style 641 White 
Buckskin with Ta 
Norwegian Trim 
Style 645 White 
Buckskin with Black 
Norwegian Trim 


Retail Shops 
CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 East 9th Street 
DETROIT 
230-234 Michigan Avenue 
Browning, King & Co. 
Washington Blvd. and 
Grand River 
MILWAUKEE 
8 Wisconsin Avenue 
ST. PAUL 
339 Robert Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th Street 
ST. LOUIS 
Erowning, King & Co. 
916-918 Olive St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut Street 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Avenue 





Style 139 
Patent Leather 
Style 138 


Dealers in Other Dull Calf 


Important Cities 
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FOOTERS ... A splendor of color 
and comfort for athletic feet... 


LOW, pure wool socks with gaily colored turn-down 
tops, Sulloway Footers are the latest creation for 
sports wear. Soft and feathery-light, they give free- 
dom of action to the leg, and a cushioning, velvety 
comfort to the feet. They free one from the dangers 
of foot blisters. Their bright tops add a carefree 
vividness and dash to the sporting costume. And 
Sulloway Footers can be worn over wool hose, chif- 
fon, or silk stockings as well as by themselves. 

This innovation in the field of smart, sane hosiery 
comes, of course, from Sulloway of New England. 
Sulloway Footers were developed to the require- 
ments of a few keen sportswomen. So supremely 
fitting did they prove, that Sulloway has put them 
within the reach of all. 


Now, when you desire hosiery especially knit for 
your sporting needs, you have but to stop at your 
dealer’s and ask for Sulloway Footers. He will show 
you many freshly designed and brightly colored 
tops from which to choose. Too, when you buy 
Sulloway Footers, ask your dealer to show you 
Sulloway’s latest importations of golf stockings 
from the Glengair Mills, of Leith, Scotland. 


Sulloway Wool Hosiery retails from 50c to $3 per pair and 

includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, children’s golf 

stockings, and women’s full length hose. Sold direct to re- 

tailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 389 Fifth Avenue, 

New York; 52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 1800 North American 
Building, Chicago. 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
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LONGINES CORRECT TIME IS BROADCAST 


ITN 1700 PM + 9:00 PN tit >N Several times daily \ c 
| IN PM at P.M PM dail, ) fat 
A ¢ \ 
an W.J.Z K.P.O K.H.Q WIZ W.B.AL K.Y.W W.T.A.D W.K.B.I K.W.U.C a ni 
New York sae Spel New Yor B ; Chicag Quiney Indianapolis Sioux City 
r SIA sw 
- K.M.O K.G.O K.F.O.A W.B.Z K.D.K.A W.H.AM W.C.A.U A.M.D W.E.M.D a /INSS 
Euan Oakland Sai Soringhield Pishues “er ee Philadelphia M: ee St. Paul W 
® ie , , » r , oC - p Yen th 
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; ort! Seattl = Ce ne Pacoma Atlanta Butlalo | 
, ; Portland D WAY} sty 
4h AR arin 


| Bx, Official Kecords Praise the Longines Watch #283) |" 


eae as the most accurate and the most 
it honored watch in the world <2%&z 


] . . 
jf rs. Longines watches earned thes internation: il re pute through the services cit 
{ rene ered to eminent explorers, scientists and worlc -famous aviators. 


f — — | Cc hamberlin and Levine wrote alter their memori ib le flight from iNew 
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. > ° - ~~ } ¥, or k to Ge rmany: I <ongines chronometers gave us entire satisfaction HI 
| ~“< > ” ra : +S and were lucky instruments Marquis Fy Pp inedo wrote we his | r 
| , a + F | trans: atl: intic tligh it to the Br: az li * coast: After 17 000 mile Ss of flying 
| ; = I was able to locate the little sland of Noronha owing to the pe rlect .o* _ 7 | o 
| 
verformance of the Longines chronometers. T 
s 888 Lor 1 as fi ya 
aul Ur rs Navy Ob : 4 
y Torpedo boat watches. Longines Ww atches and « hronometers are chose n hy Governments, ta 
Railroads and Observ: tories as their ol tRcial time pieces. Utmost 
! 
perfection is to he found mn all Longines watches, they lave seen . if th 
ie - crags =O 1 ‘ — 
honored since 1878 w ith highest awards, including 26 medals and —_ 4 
9 grand prizes. PND Ww! 
——, - | / d+ 
| io l &-y— vo \ , 
| 7 \\ a = it 4 Wi 
| vA \ \ Sold In seventy di flerent countries and hac ked by 1 comp slete repair Aas 7 r 
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j service that ex nds throughout the > world. PN 77 J z 10) 
“s gay —_ iy 
es eS Longines watch s can be obtained at leading 1ewelers only, and are } } ] ~ AI 3 oU 
Re ly -d Price $35.00 —_ <Q D 
a i. absolutely guaranteed to give satislaction. rices range from 935.06 2. 7 2 t , 
| . to $5,500.00. Write tor illustrated booklet and address ol nearest é = Sd 4a" m 
Pry ‘ eT ee 
| oot < Longines agent. afl in By 
: . ee sale S tie ar 
| 
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1] Longines received first place at trials Longines furnished over 60,000 railroad 
i f shyt at r World- Watches t the Italian Government 
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Woolastik Sweaters 
are made of FLEISHER XXX YARN 
and carry the Hleisher Guarantee Lag 





Tue Franklin Sweater Mills have long been 
famous for the good looks, high quality and 
nice finish of their men’s and women’s 
sweaters. When you choose these attractive 
Woolastik garments for sportswear, you know 
that as well as buying smart and up-to-date 





styles, you are getting merchandise that is sure 
to give satisfactory service. 


What made of 
Fleisher XXX Yarn means 


Woolastik sweaters are manufactured eth- 
ciently, in a way which makes certain fine 
workmanship and well-worked-out details. 
They are made of the finest yarn to be bought 
—FLEIsSHER XXX Yarn. This remarkable 
yarn is the triumph of a concern that has been 
famous for the excellence of its yarns for more 
than half a century. FLirersHeR XXX YARN 





will give long and substantial service. Its 
Wearing qualities are guaranteed without qual- 
ification by Fleisher. Read the Fleisher 





guarantee—it tells the whole story: the gar- 


ment replaced or your money refunded, if you 








are not satished with the way the yarn wears. 


Ask for Woolastik garments by name. A 








wide range of colors; an unlimited variety 
: Marie Prevost and Cullen Landis, starring 
1m” “On to Reno,” s Sponsor an ? wear 
Woolasttk garments. 
This Fleisher guarantee tag appears on 
every Woolasttk garment 


of novelty borders and trimmings in up-to-the- 
minute styles. Franklin Sweater Mills, 


Philadelphia. 












Look for this Woolastik ALL WOOL The FLeisHer XXX YARN in Wool: istik sweaters is 
label. It is sewed into the jK guaranteed to wear by Fleisher. I he guarantee, appearing 
S on reverse side of tag shown here, re 
Sweaters made by the TRIS oT entis Kanttedkae Ei “XXX i cea ccciie 
Franklin Sweater Mills. *, p . YARN, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially selected, 
It guarantees style and y reference ai i wool, the wearing qui a Fy whi ich is Guaranteed. 
— te FRANKLIN SWEATER MILLS : It the yarn in this garment shoui 1 fai il to give you satis- 
Saltsfaction. PHILADELPHIA factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the store 
sales-slip, and we will replace t ms garment or at our option, 
retund v purchase price. S. Jato eal 32 W. Fleisher, Inc., 
25th and Reed Streets, Philadel; hin. 


FRANKLIN SWEATER MILLS 


33rd and Arch Streets Philadelphia 
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BHE carefully dressed man does not make the mistake 


of permitting an otherwise perfect ensemble to be 


§ handicapped by an incongruous Belt Set..... Hickok 


has made it possible to select a Set that harmonizes 
with the suit, fits the occasion and upholds one’s 

Hickok Belt 
Sets for informal, sports or formal wear—at the bet- 
ter shops — priced up to fifty dollars. Hickok Manu- 


facturing Company, Rochester, New York. 


H I G K O KR 


EVERY WELL-DRESSED MAN SHOULD HAVE 4 BELT SETS 








like the flaming 


Buick motor cars wear beauty as 
radiant as the glowing blossoms of 
the countryside. Not only the beauty 
of pleasing lines, but also the beauty 


of alluring color... 
c 


Harbor Blue—Valley Green— 
Boulevard Maroon—Talina Brown 
—these and other exquisite shades 
Buick bodies Fisher. 


adorn by 














COLOR HARMONIES -:-: -: 

















lowers af Spring 


All were chosen by color specialists. 
All are tasteful as well as distinctive. 
And all combine with Buick’s long, 
low lines to place these cars in the 
forefront of fashionable creations. 

This Spring, you want the most satis- 
fying automobile you can buy. Vivid 


beauty — plus world-famous per- 


formance—tcll you to choose a Buick! 


( 




















FASHION PARK 
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THE WEAVES EMPLOYED IN THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE BROAD TOWN EMBRACE 
CHARACTERISTICS, JN COLOUR AND PAT- 
TERN, WHICH ARE IDENTIFIED SOLELY 
WITH THIS MODEL, AND THE NARROLE 
LAPELS, SO EXTENSIVELY ADMIRED BY 
MEN WHO RELISH GRACE AND FLEXI- 
BILITY.IN A JACKET, ARE UNRESERV- 


EDLY RECOMMENDED BY FINCALEY. 


PIP TY-FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
READY-TOV-PUT-ON 





FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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HAARTZ COMPANY 
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Men’s rain-wear that is as 
smart as a whip es 
models frankly adapted 
from the best of Savile 
awe. Ses loose enough 
to satis y masculine tastes 

- trig enough to catch 


1 ° ° ‘ 
the feminine eye. 


DURO GLOSS 
Gray Day and Sports Coats 





New Haven, Conn. 
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your silver 
to yourself 


Interior decorators may come—and 
styles may go—but Sterling goes on 
forever. That’s one of the most fas- 
cinating things about it. 

Still, this same fascination does 
taise questions, when you come to 
the once-in-a-lifetime thrill of 
choosing your silver. You vacillate. 
‘This design is lovely—but fashions 
change. Will I like it as well ten 
years from now?” 

There’s an answer, of course; there 
always is... First make sure that 
the patterns you consider are repre- 
sentative of authentic decorative 
periods. Confine your choice within 
this range. Then forget pattern, for 
the moment . . . Suit your silver to 
yourself, to your own type. Gratify 
today’s spontaneous liking. That's 
the surest way to be sure that the 
pattern you select will always be in 
harmony with you—and with what- 
ever surroundings you create for 
yourself . . . It can be done. There 
are patterns like that! Five of them 
are shown here. 

Each of these designs in Interna- 
tional Sterling has an artistic back- 
ground of unquestioned worth. Each 
one is lovely. Which one is yours? 


Complete sets of hollow-ware are made 
in all standard International flat 
Sterling patterns 


nates COE REA 





Minuet, first design in the epoch-making American 
Series, found its inspiration in the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Its motif is the scrolled 
pediment, most important decorative element in so 
many treasured Early American pieces. A noted 
interior decorator terms Minuet ‘‘the only sterling 
pattern in perfect accord with Early American inter- 
iors.’ . . . It is more than that. Minuet’s gracious 
dignity and simplicity are lovely in any setting. 
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Pine Tree is the second (and latest) design in the 
American Series. It is, of course, of native inspiration, 
interpreting in the modern manner a theme of Amer- 
ican cs life. Its flowing outlines, bordered with 
pine cones, symbolize the upward sweep of the tree. 
On the back of each piece appears the primitive image 
of the pine, America’s first symbol of sterling... 
striking modern beauty, a distinctive charm, ar 
found in Pine Tree. 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINE ARTS DIVISION 
SILVER CO.% 
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WEDGWOOD 


« 


The Wedgwood design in sterling was inspired by the 
famous pottery originated in England during the Adam 
period. It expresses in finely wrought silver the 
daintiness and charm embodied in the enchanting 
colors and dancing patterns of Wedgwood pottery. 
Wedgwood is the most feminine of silver designs! 
Its simple outlines enclose a pattern of raised orna- 
ment as richly, intricately delicate as a piece of rare 
old lace. ; 


STERLING 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
= INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. A 














Fontaine celebrates the fame of Pierre Francois 
Fontaine, artist of the French Renaissance. To you 
who know Paris, this pattern will irresistibly recall 
the thrilling magnificence of the Malmaison and the 
Palais-Royal, the sweeping grand staircase of the 
Louvre. . . Fontaine in sterling embodies the utmost 
in luxury. Its weight is impressive; its superbly 
wrought design expresses a richness and warmth al- 
most unequalled. 

















The more restrained beauty of the French Renais- 
sance is evident in Trianon. Outlines as simple and 
stately as those of a Greek temple are crowned with a 
tich and graceful ornament. Here is a contrasting of 
elements that makes this silver particularly adaptable. 
. . . Trianon is a design for those happy conservatives 
who prefer to express their appreciation of bcauty 
in quiet and subtle ways. Its simple dignity, its re- 
markably fine workmanship, makeitdoublyimpressive. 


Let a famous Interior Decorator help you set your table 


“Correct Silver—Its Choice and Use,’’ the 
writing of which was supervised by Elsie 
de Wolfe, is termed by magazine and other 
authorities the finest and most useful book 
about silverware and silver etiquette ever 
published. It is an artistic brochure, maga- 
xine size and finely illustrated, that you 
will be glad to have in your library. Twenty- 
five cents (a fraction of the book's actual 
cost) and this coupon will bring your copy. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CoMPANY, 

Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 25 cents (coin or stamps), to cover mailing 
cost of ‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use.”’ 


Name 








These knickers put an end 
to buckle-fiddling. 


You can slip in or out of a pair of Knitgrips 


ven times while old-fashioned devotees 


; 
UO 


dl ee Eee - ms es Pe 
of the strap and buckle are still fussing. 


No wasted time cr warped nerves. No straps 
» COax into narrow metal slots. No buckles to 
f at critical moments. —— 
r sto ricki Ings roll more smooth! 

: 

nd snuglv—and thev're always comfortable. 
hin dette Bante etal Anata oa — | 
Ane patented nit Cuil aevice removes a 


binding—vet it cannot slip. 


Have you seen our new summer models? 


Up-to-the-minute clothiers evervwhere are 


featuring them. They're very smart. Smart 


in color—in weave—and in real 
golf tailoring that perfectly reconciles free- 


doin of movement with irreproachable style. 





” WoLabn Beak 


REG us. eal OFF. 
LTHE GENUINE CLOTH 
Manufactured and Trade Mark 
owned by Gooda i Worsted Co. 





Knitgrip Knickers bearing this label 
are cool and comfortable. An un- 
usual group of patterns for summer 
are now on view at your clothier. 


KN 





.) 

Says 9 ewe 
played in your Knit- 
grip Knickers and 
found them to be 
the first really com- 
fortable garments I 
have ever had 





Patent Re-Issue No, 15791, March 11, 1924 
NO BUCKLE TO BUCKLE 
Nothing to button, lace or strap. The 
Knitgrip cuff grips the calf smoothly 
and comfortably — without binding 
or bunching. No rubber. The elasticity 
is knitted into each cuff for keeps! 


GR 





KNICKER 
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Palm Beach and Nurotex-— 
mean style and comfort, 


We are rather proud of our Palm Beach and 
Nurotex models. They make up very elffec- 
tively. These new summer suitings have a 
drape and a snap and a dash that somehow be- 
long—both on the links and ataclub-house tea. 


and their 
welcome 


And you'll find their light weight 


woven-in coolness an increasingiv 


factor as golfing days grow warmer. 


Knitgrips are made in linens and woolens, 
too—in a vast variety of shades and patterns 

4 | 
In fact, no matter what vour knicker needs, 


you'd do very well indeed to remember Knitgrip. 


THE PEERLESS SYSTEM 


Makers of Sports Attire 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
The Peerless Smoking Jacket Co., Inc., Factors 
i 
1 
i REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 








THE GENUINE CLOTH 


Manufactured and Trade Ma irk 
owned by Goodall Worsted Co. 





Nurotex and Knitgrip go toget ther 
as logically as scotch and the 19th 
hole. You will find an unusual smatt- 
Ness in these new summer weaves 
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FINE SHOES MAKE FINE TRAVELERS 





Baggage space is at a premium with the traveler. its smartness of line and contour all the while. 
Every shoe in his wardrobe should be the kind Having this shoe, together with a smart sport 
that may be worn often, yet looks as though it model, a pair of well-turned blacks, and patent 
had just come from his bootmaker—as does this ’ leathers for evening occasions (all Walk-Overs). 
smartly conservative Walk-Over model. Its trim ABN the traveler has a compact shoe wardrobe that 
lines adapt themselves to various suits. The “iv will carry him through every function with a 
fnest of skilled workmanship, the high-grade al sense of being perfectly well-dressed. And he 
leathers and materials, make this shoe hold — may purchase such shoes at the Walk-Over Men’s 
its shape over a long period of time, and retain Shops in their many convenient locations 


* Shoes—-As Seen on Oxford Street,” 


WALKR- OV ER SHOES 
« Gventlomen 

The modern Marco Polo above is 

wearing the Walk-Over Chesleigh, 


@ clean-cut oxford in tan calf re- GEO. FE. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. booklet which may aid in making 
the selection. Mailed on request. 


by William Arnsworth Wilson, is a 


tailing at $12.09. 
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CCREATING 
THE SPIRIT & 
ART OF THE 


CARLY 
SILVERSMITHS 


; . 
uch of master- 


sree tamper ttpren-caremannsenag-erewrneseceanne macamnermmet ements . 


robust vigor in the 


Antique. Strong, sweeping lines — 
{ I 
broad surfaces — massive weight—an 
almost scornful  s mplicity, yet softly femi- 


nine, with its grac¢ ful curves and strange, velvet-like 
, : : de 
texture of surface. A pattern which coincides with the 


direc t, energde tic, m« de rn America ot today. 


But to appreciate the complete distinction of this 


most unu l silver — the Antique, you must see it at 


. ] , 7 . 
your jewelers. We will 


gladly send you a special 
booklet illustvating the c mplete Antique service and 
at th« same time, b« oklets illustrating any other 
Wallac patterns in which you signify an interest. 


Address R. Wallace % Sons “Mfg. Go., 705 Wallace 


= roy . 
| GUR, \\ atliurgti¢ vd, Cx nn. 
s ave $13.50 in sets of six, 
5.50 and Dinner Knives 
Tomato Server is $10., 


f 5 pieces is $400, 
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OUP, in the “gay nineties” was brought steam- the smart, non-chipping china which has broken the 
bonds of the arbitrary “dinnerset”. Substituting for the 
weary monotony of an identical pattern throughout the 
dinner, the correct Black Knight course combinations. 
. é Which means simply that separate courses are served on 
nine or more inches across. different sets of plates, related in groups. Making of a 


ing to the table, in a massive tureen: then 
ladled into plates by the hostess. And what 
plates they were... deep bowls often measuring 


. . dinne illiant processi *hanging colors, each 
But our national appetite has decreased! The stagger- ured brillia ae of ch inging colors, eacl 
: ; : : ne service refreshingly different in details. 
ing multi-course dinner is encountered only in story. sii 
Smart stores in most cities offer Black Knight china in 
their Black Knight Style-shops. They will be glad to sug- 
gest design combinations which will cast a witching spell 
r . 
Phe soup plate has bowed to the soup cup (sometimes of beauty over your table. 


And the ponderous china on which it was served is 
now thoroughly out-of-date. 


cal y) ‘TCE . success 2Tace rO- 
alled creamsoup) A successor of graceful cn a ae “ 
J Dining” is a 64 pp. 
x booklet, surveying 
supreme development in the smart forms and pat- charmingly the current 
amenities of smart 
dining. Helpful sug- 
gestions. Photographs. 
Send 25c. to Black 
Knight, Dept. 2F, 104 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


portions, alive with a beauty which reaches its 


terns of Black Knight china. 
* * * 


\ This lovely handled cup is but one example of the dis- 
tinction which marks modern Black Knight china... 


The hallmark of smart distinction 


“BLACK BRIGRT ChIRA 
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YOU—and Your Future 


A Starched Collar alone won't put you in the President’s chair— 
but it won't keep you out. . . The climb up the ladder is hard 
enough without adding unnecessary handicaps. . . The collar for 
business is a Starched Collar—just as the collar for sports is a 
Soft Collar. 


The new Arrow Starched Collars are low in the neckband 


Che points may be had in any length to suit one’s taste 


ARROW Starched COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc 
ARROW SHIRTS - COLLARS - UNDERWEAR - HANDKERCHIEFS 
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me STETSON 
ae ATS aa 
Styled l for Young Mean © 


my ba r ry 
A TANGIBLE PROOF OF STYLE REPUTATION IS THE SMART DRESSER’S INSISTENCE ON A STETSON. 
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the abbott 


PORTOCASIN 








fe nominate for the Hall of Fame « 


THESE GOLF SHOES: BECAUSE they have eliminated “tired feet” from the golfer’s vocabu- 
lary; BECAUSE they appear in more photographs of prominent players than any other type of 
shoe; BECAUSE they are as good looking as they are authoritative for golf; and finally BECAUSE 
they were worn by 23°, of ali players at Minnikahda, including 3 out of 4 semi-finalists. 


Six out of the ten ranking American amateurs wear Sportocasins regu- 
larly in tournament pli Ly. ‘if you want to know the reason why, write for 


us ery your complimentary copy of “First Hole Feet on the 18ih Green.” 
- yn en 
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Sport Shoe Specialists 
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Makers of specially designed shoes for golf, tennis, 


For Tennis squash, skiing, hunting, fishing, fencing, yachting, gym- Ladies, Too 
Te Wimbledon, an authoritative tennis nastics and bowling as well as smart sport shoes for The Pinehurst, a smart, well-designed shoe 
oxford made by Sport Shoe Specialists. club house wear. for ladies who take their golf seriously. 
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CH CUUSULY much astonishment! 


Men are asking about a new Summer 
fabric that tailors like an imported 
worsted and washes with the self-assur- 
ance of a pocket handkerchief ... . 


That is woven by special processes ... 
That permits the air to reach the body 
and pledges lightness and comfort. 


NUROTEX---THE LATEST GOODALL FABRICI- 


The name of the fabric is Nurotex! 
It is woven by the Goodall Worsted 
Company of Sanford, Maine —and 
tailored into particularly smart suits 
and sport knickers by the country’s fore- 
most summer clothing manufacturers. 


—< 


It comes in light and medium shades, 


and a host of gentlemanly patterns for 
sport and daily wear. Your clothier has 
garments made of this exclusive fabric. 
Say “Nurotex”—and he’ll produce! 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 
Selling agent; A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Golf by 
the Foot 


\ 
ee — 


Ns 


OLF courses being put in shape . . 
greens and fairways becoming brighter each 
day ... the long wait for long drives about over... 


- Sass on 


In planning the season’s equipment remember 
the primary importance of your shoes to your 
game... start right with a pair that will cooperate 

. . under every playing condition... 


Our Shoe Department knows exactly what the 
golfer requires . . . we believe ours to be the 





The Ostend 


Golf oxford of smoked elk, 
plain toe. Dark tan calf saddle 
and trim. Web-Grip sole with 


most extensive sport shoe department anywhere 
.. . directed by men who have designed outdoor 
footwear for many years... with full apprecia- 
tion of the importance of golf needs... 


The Golflex 


All tan calf golf oxford with 
plain toe, full calf lined. Made 
on a new principle to give 


greatest amount of service, 
comfort and flexibility. Soft, 
pliable sole of waterproof 
belting stock with riveted 
steel spikes. . . . $14 


non-slip fibre plugs scientifi- 
cally designed on a new 
afrangement to prevent slip- 
ping. . . . . - $10.50 


A & F Special 
Blucher pattern, all calf 
lined, soft toe box, chamois 
lined tongue. In all tan calf 
with Web-Grip sole aud 
heel; crepe rubber sole or 
spiked leather sole. Also in 
white calf with black calf 
trim and black Web-Grip 
soleand heel. . . $14 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
New York 


+ WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES THE BOULEVAR D —0 
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THE WATCH OF PERFECTION 











Here is a watch wholly in the spirit of the sophisticated 
woman of today who demands of her accessories a suave 
and cunning contribution to her ensemble. The Glycine, 
fashioned so exquisitely and with such verve and aston- 
ishing charm, is wholly captivating. Glycine, renowned 
watch-makers for over three-quarters of a century, gives 
you now not only a notable timepiece but an ornament 
extraordinary, to complement the mode of today. The 
watch shown is 15-jewel movement in a hand carved gold 
case of 18 karats. It is priced at $70. Ask to see the many 
other smart Glycine models now on view at your jewelers. 





al) 


GLYCINE for Gentlemen — A precision timepiece with a 17 - jewel 
movement, smartly cased in 18 karat white gold. Priced at $135. 


al 
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MORE SHIRTS...BETTER SHIRTS 


UMMER calls for more shirts, for 

better shirts, and for shirtsa trifle 

gayer than formerly. Shirts are 
more conspicuous in summer. They 
play star parts in summer wardrobes. 
They receive harder wear and must 
survive frequent launderings. Be sure 
that they are made of David & John 
Anderson Shirtings, a fabric that has 
been recognized for years, by the 
world’s leading shirtmakers, as the 
durable and most 


smartest, most 


satisfactory material available. 
To realize how many original and 


delightful patterns there are for you 


For Summer 











DAVID @ JOHN 


ANDERSON 


-Lid- 





Makers of Fine Shirtings 


357 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 


to choose from, go to your favorite 
custom shirt shop; or perhaps your 
haberdasher has a selection of shirts 
made ready for you to wear. In am 
case, note the fine texture, clear color- 
ings, the smart pattern woven into the 
fabric itself, the luxurious soft feel. 
These mean absolute satisfaction, and 
by doubling the wear, they halve 


the cost. 


Only when you see them will you ap- 
preciate why David & John Anderson 
Shirtings are preeminent in their field. 
You pay what they’re worth—they’re 
worth what you pay. 





DAVID & JOHN AN- 
DERSON SHIRTINGS 
CAN BE IDENTIFIED 
BY THE NAME ON 
THE SELVAGE OF 
EACH BOLT 











DAVID & JOHN AN- 
DERSON SHIRTINGS 
CAN BE IDENTIFIED 
BY THE NAME ON 
THE SELVAGE OF 
EACH BOLT 
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Bake her along when you buy a suit or topcoat 
and one of the first questions she'll ask will be, 


“Ts ¢¢ Lined with Skinner's Satine” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 


New York Chicago Boston Phila. San Franciseco—Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Satins 


Also makers of the famous Skinner’s Crepes, Satin Crepes 
Dress Satins, Millinery Satins and Shoe Satins. 


"=OOK FOR THE NAME > CHE £EeEDV A Gos 
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EXCLUSIVE 


. . « because we originate 







our own fabries. A store \ 
near you sells 49% Clothes. \ 
If you do not find it, write us. \ 


Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., N.Y. 
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W HAT FAMOUS 
PEOPLE WOULD HAVE 
SAID ABOUT MARLBORO 


“When its 
dark and rainy 
outside, smoke 
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Rain or shine— Marlboro cigarettes 
will see you through. 

One deep dratt of Marlboro smoke 
—and you realize that here, at last, 
is a quality you have too seldom 

yund in a Cigarette 


what retreshin Nikkinecsc! Th rie the 
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ECE MALLORY STRAWS ARE HAND-MADE We €. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP AND THE STAGE 








THE HATS OF YOUTHFUL SMARTNESS 


WORN BY THE ‘“‘CORPS D’ELITE” 





MALLORY STRAWS 
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fliays have Three Kinds of Writing Paper in 


You r Ilome 


















































How to eet a man to write % 


V/ e . . 
( You ll have to get him to mail 


A 


Wi MEN know the job it is. getting aman to mail a letter—let alone 
to sit down with a pen. 
That long overdue letter—oh yes. hell “write it tomorrow”. 
Frowns and fuss. when he can no longer dodge the writing desk. 
Less frowns and fewer fusses. however. if there is the right kind of 
“lationery for bina. 


Flat Sheets. the kind he uses in his business correspondence im thre 


hind he wants. 
This eniphasizes the need for three kinds of writing paper in the 








i lette 





well appointed home: = 
Crane’s—for the very best 
Raton’s Highland Linen—tor every day correspondence 
Katon’s Deckle Vellum—a flat sheet for the man. 
Raton. Crane & Pike Company. Pittstield. Mass., 
Factories at Pittsfield. Massachusetts, and Toronto, Canada. 
faton G h 
) How would vou write or re spond to Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., DEPT. 301, ittsfield, 
é ad«inner ivitation 7 Please send me one copy of The Brique " 
twents-tive cent 
2 \ o twe ear Ry ; ‘i Namie Street 
h be a four new o i reel and fittw-sin proage 
sigh x shes briquette of Letter Writs send the coupon aod City State 
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THE STAMINA OF SPEED! BEAUTY IS AS 
BEAUTY PERFORMS. THE SUPREME ELE- 
GANCE OF THIS SPLENDID CAR IS BUT OUT- 
WARD EVIDENCE OF THAT DEEPER BEAUTY 
WHICH GIVES IT THE SUPERLATIVE RACE- 
WINNING STURDINESS THAT ENDURES 
THROUGHOUT A LONG AND RICH LIFE. 


THE 
SPLENDID 


SIT UITZ 


>) 


HERE YOU WILi FIND A NE W CON CEP Tit On O F CAR Coe FORT AND SAFET! 
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Sturdy style! The smart, new colors and patterns 
are sO woven into the time-tested sturdiness of 
these famous Phoenix socks that their good looks 
endure throughout long miles of strenuous wear. 


w A UK 









































LK PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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eis puts style —smartness — athletic comfort 
in this new UNDERWEAR 


the wide adjustable waist band, 
the short legs flaring smartly. 
Plain whites, fancy patterns, and 
a variety of colorful and very 
stylish stripes—in broadcloth, 
madras, and close-woven cotton. 

Step into Reis Jimshirts and 
Jimpants! Today! You'll find 
them at leading stores. (Jimshirts 
from 75c to $3.50, Jimpants from 
75c to $6.00.) If not at your 
favorite shop —try the next, and 
hold out for the newest, coolest, 


OW in the locker rooms 
you'll notice trim, active 
figures set off by underwear that 
has dash, style, and a world of 


























comfort. 

They’re wearing Reis Jimpants 
and Jimshirts — the newest vogue 
in men’s underwear. 

Designed to give comfort when 
you're at ease, and to follow the 
natural lines of action when you're 
up and doing. Styled to gratify 
the man who takes the same pride 
in his underwear that he does in 





smartest underwear ever designed 
for men—Reis Jimshirts and 
Jimpants. 


his outer garments. 

Reis Jimshirts are knit in the 
snug, pull-over style, cut wide in 
the arms and perfectly formed. 
Sheer silk, rayon, or finest grades 
of lisle and cotton. 

Reis Jimpants hang trimly from 


























ROBERT REIS & COMPANY 


Two Park Avenue, New York City 
Mills at Waterford, N.Y., and Baltimore, Md. 





























Reis Jimpants with adjustable waist bands flare smartly over Reis Jimshirts are knit in the snug, pull-over style, large at the armholes Reis Jimpants may be had, if desired, with an extra wide 
the hips and afford complete freedom. Made in broadcloths, and generously long, some are Swiss ribbed, others flat knit—in cottons, tapering waist band, and with slightly greater fullness, 4 
silks, madrases, and fine shirtings—plain white and a wide silks, rayons, or mercerized lisles. Trim. smart appearance and full trifle longer in the leg—offered in broadcloths, fine end- 
variety of colors. Priced from 75c to $3.75 athletic comfort. Priced from 75c to $3.50 and-end madrases, durable pure thread silks, and other 
smart fabrics—fancy colors or white. Priced from $1.00 

to $6.00 


REIS JIMSHIRTS & JIMPANTS 
to 
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«| Plytex is one of the ideas they call “Clever 
jour 
and VERY s so often something comes along that is hailed as 
lest, “clever.” Clever because it does an old thing in a new 
ned and sical way. No one thought of it before! 
si The Plytex Sole is clever! It has the first non-skid design that 
wear cannot erase. It is the only sport shoe sole that actually 
— improves with wear! 
NY Here’s how: Beneath the smart and stylish surface of Plytex 
ity Soles—in the center tread—rest four carefully woven layers 
Md. of tough Egyptian Cotton fabric, all embedded in pure vulcan- 
ane ized rubber. Each layer overlaps the other; all are compressed 
into one solid mass. This explains the long, rugged wear. 
Its hard-gripping, non-skid design is permanent. For when the 
original raised design wears off, the first layer of cotton fabric 
shows up and GRIPS. Then this layer is replaced by the next 
| one, and so on through the four layers. 
| 
| Smart shops are now showing quality sport shoes, Plytex Soled 
| —for both men and women. Those who wish to avoid shop- 
a ping should write us for name of the nearest dealer. 
nt ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 
“ TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





Makers also of Wearite Soles and Tite-Edge Heels 


ret LBA 
olep and Heels 
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GIRL S’ SCHOOLS 
KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHS]. 
WASHINGTON AND PARIS 


Dramatic Art: Languages: 
and Applied Arts. 










} 

Music: Dancing: 
| Literature: Fine 
| A Resi tia ee ! r 





| ged 
1] Send for 

MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1739 New Hampshire Avenue Washington, D. C. 





BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 
Seat of 


VATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


Anestate of 25! ek eg gw D.C. 
James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres 
JUNIOR college, 

in girls’ school 
courses in music 
home economics, 


Address Registrar, 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 

Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advanti ~ s. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
forms. Household Sc “ience, Sec- 
retarial Science, Music, Art, 
Z Expression. Address the Secretary, 

: Box F, Oakcrest, 3640 16th Street, 
Ne wus Washington, D. C. 


SEMPLE SCH®L 





also col 
if exceptional 
, art, expression, 
secretarial work. 


Box 197, Forest Glen, Md 

















30th vear Colle Post Graduate. 
Langu art sic 1 Art 

‘ar. i peatunion mame ‘Principal 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 





SCOVILLE SCH©OL 


Facing Cent ral Park and the Art Museum. Aca- 
der i advanced courses Intensive College 
Prepar ation. Outdoor life and recreation. 
ddress: Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Four Years C ‘olleg ze, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic Secretaria D sti Science, ete. 
Branches: Fifth og N, Y. City, and Paris 
Write for_catalogue F-1 to The emavend Mother 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson New Yor 


. ~ a ee te 
THE WEYLISTER 
A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 144 hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


en a1 nm Hall fr Gaus 


Conservatory. 
25 acre 
For cats idr 
M., Headmaster 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














car 


Box D ‘Chat ibersburg, Pa. 
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PAINTING 











Summer Days 
are on the way 


_ a Summer Camp your children will 
the leadership of a trained personnel in connection 
with a well-balanced program of camp activities. 
camps not only provide most adequately for all recrea- 


tional sports, 


and iatariian 
camp 
of boys and girls, 


plishment as well as recreation. 


Write to the 


these pages for their descriptive literature. It will . 
helpful to identify yourself as 
further information, 


If you feel the need 


be glad to have you write us or call to see us. 


CONDE NAST 


but in addition, 
educational 

has become a constructive influence in the lives 
thus affording a summer of accom- 


directors of the 


EDUCATIONAL 


ig, Lexington 


benefit under 


Good 





offer many interesting 


features. The summer 


camps announced i 





a reader of Vanity Fair. | 
we will 


BUREAU 
New York City 





at 43rd, 








CHILD GUIDANCE 


CHILD GUIDANCE 











— 








BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 
Habit Training in the Home 


ldren, 


for All Ch 





SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Work— Visiting or Resident 
Toys—Toy Programs—T oy Counselling—Nursery Equipment and advice 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


Psychological Service— Advice on Schools | 


Psychiatric Case 


Jess 


16 East 53d Street 


Normal or 


PERLMAN, 
CONSULTATION 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 


Handicapped 


Director j 
APPOINTMENT 
New York City } 

















FINE ARTS | 


FINE ARTS 























THE Hi ie Re SCHOOL 


Our J 1 sep a- 
rate Seni r Dept for ler boys have facul- 
r This 











lior Dept. for boys 10-15 ar 
gh col- 
t in—and make good 
) : John G. “y° “' D., 
108 Stockton St., Princeton, 


ROX BURY | 


f the sndividual 








fg F. Sheriff. 7 fed enter eg Cheshire. 





Conn. 
isfy 5 that r purpose. If you re- 
e addit format after reading the | 
r c it is y 








The 
ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
SUMMER TERM 
June 4th to August 31st 
Classes in Life Drawing, Antique 
Drawing, Portrait and Still Life 
Painting, Composition, Illustra- 


tion, Etching and Wood-Block 





Color Printing. 
INSTRUCTORS 
ma’ ustay Gi 





“ rge B. Br 


Allen Lewis 





Anne Gol 
Write for C 
215 W. 57th St. 





ue 
New York 


Write for special catalogue Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 


ALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS »* » 


APPILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session June 18 to July 28 

y 
Professional courses of study in Fine and 
Applied Arts. Special classes for teachers 
of art. Delightful surroundings for Sume- 
mer work. Splendid new buildings. 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 














LEVER people d things nowadays. 
If they don’t know how, they go to 
school to learn. Dancing Schools, Schools 


of Dramatic Arts, Schools of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Schools of Music, Physical 
Education, Photography—these and many 
others are advertised on these pages. 

you don’t find the school for the develop- 
ment of your particular bent, write to the 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lex. at 43rd, N. Y. City 











SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


SC HOOL ABRO: AD—Girls 





FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





THE AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS IN THE OL” WORLD 
CH ATE AU _DE BURES 
Par Villennes F 
COUNTRY BOARDING scHooe, 
Colleges. DAY SCHOOL, 57 RUE BOILEAU, ‘PARIS, ' 
and Girls under 12 
Address Box 675, Amherst, Mass., U. S. A. 





an 
or hope 


Countess de Courson will accept limited number 
| of American Girls at her Chateau in Vessiillica. 


| Art, 
Helen F. Manning, 


BEAU FEUILLAGE 


Music, French. All sports on estate 


154 Boylston St., Boston 


Ludwig V. Frank 


_ DESIGNERS ART, 


chool of Fine and Applied Arts 
prafesstona Courses in All Branches 
Catalog on request 


73 Newbury St., Boston 


TRAVEL SCHOOL—Boys 





COLLEGE CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
S.S. RyNpDAM, “The Pioneer 
University Afloat.’’ Sails \ \ > 
Sept. 19 with 375 young men 
who will study while visiting 
70 cities in 27 foreign coun- 
tries. College, graduate, pre- 
paratory, and business 
courses given by a faculty 
of 45. Credit arrangements 
with leading colleges. 
Enrolments accepted now 


For illustrated booklets 
write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 
Box L, 285 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


¥ 














yw. WRITING to Schools or Camps 
advertised in these pages, identify your- 
self as a reader of Vanity Fair. Vanity Fair 
is your introduction to the School or Camp 
Director—assuring him that you are of the 
clientele that he is most eager to reach and 






guaranteeing you interested service and at- 


tention. 
















HOME STUDY | 








aM mee 
N 
ILLUS TRA mp 


Py Migs TERON A 


Now you can enjoy a 
really up-to-date training 
in this attractive field, 
full of sparkle and dash— 
a radical departure and 
pleasant relief from old 
fashioned courses and an- ss 
tiquated methods. Pre- / 
pare for a career in this . J 
delightful, well-paid pro- 
fession. Write for free il- | 
lustrated book, “The Last 

Word i in Humorous I!lus- 
tration.’ 

The Russell Patterson School 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 16 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








wa_Z, 





PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CAREE 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.48 Chicago, I. 


[SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Shorte 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg E senwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 pace catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 pringfied, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
| gours B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Ows 
House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prosnectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass 


Dr Esenwein 
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SUMMER CAMPS | su MMER C AMP SU MMER Cc \MP DANCING 


Wynona wow MANHATTAN | oS" 








| i ‘ f J\XY DALCROZE 
| Theatre Camp | \ EURYTHMICS 
















Fairlee, Vermont 


last word in sum- 
, camps. Every lux- 





















ts refinement and \ 
nvenience Saddle “ S: “\ \n ed atl : cae Y MMC vi MeN 
horses. Golf, land and pt ag “KI ] ™ H. \ pik sh xy 
horses 2 ‘3 1 4 30 QO, a - | \ \ Classes for child g , 
= member sea- ; \ | \ and adults. NORMAL COURSES. 
ag klet, er : , - ™ 
a SUMMER COURSE 
ae a ; . . Ask for Catalogue and Literature 
WYNONA CAMI | / 
E for GIRLS Dalcroze Eurythmics is endorsed 
Thompson Street | ( by P rewski Rachman f 
Fitchburg, Mass. 1 Sa Adolf Bolm, Ruth 
| 110 E. 59th St., New York Regent 1357 
Paul Boepple, Marguerite Heaton, Directors 

















NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing , Inc J 
















Every type of — taught for Stage or 
Social Affairs. Classes or private lessons 
for adults or chil dren, beginners, ad- 


The West Works Wonders 






\ YOR vour bo s 7 . g vanced | s or professionals. Special 
\ SOR your boy, a summer spent at | | private figure-conditioning classes for 
Foxboro is an investment in health Ladies. Write or call for Booklet NF. 
d character. Magnificent pine-clad 1841 Broadway (ent. on 60th St.), N. Y. City 





1 country. 7000 ft. elevation. (at Columbus Circle) (Phone Columbus 3500). 

Ranch lite, pack trips, western activi- “~ a a aInrnrmys. 

ties, athletics, | july Ist to August 25th ROSETTA O’NEILL 
For further information address | ss ss e DANCING 








A. Storprorp, Jr., Dept. K Classic - National—Folk — Rhythmic — Ball Room 


20 East 39th St., New York City S We 1g of 7 y J |‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my auccess.) — 
TOXBORO RANCHES | € af J 0 VaMmung 746 Madison ve., N. Y. Phone Khinelander6r7 
Flagstaff, Arizona fe = RUSSIAN NORMAL 
| in Che ARTS eS CRAFTS CHALI SCHOOL of DANCING 
y og | Louis H. CHALIF, Principal. 

a ee LONE PINE ieee ~ -~ ~ ‘Highest Standards “ a — 
PA, Semmes Camp fer B98 case | of thee STAGE leSG8 WEST oth SY. NEW YORK CITY _ 


























































































vn country in the —— ks, is the s coana | AR THU R M U RR AY 

camp for your boy. roviding healthful | ee ~ . 

“en activities, this camp offers a con- | ] ‘HE COURSE is intended for those who want to achieve Mulecinate finent. teaches bativoorn 
genial and scientific program for the boy’s Wks ‘ : : dancing. Beginners’ special Free 
mental, moral_and physical development proficiency in some particular department of stage Dancing Anaigsin. ‘Se ec rates now. 

» rite or rook let ¢ <2 

} a » William R. fon Dir., B.A., (Col. U.) | rork «- , E > ter 7, oy hackor M Ee East 43rd St. Vander bilt Llags 
iy ~U. e > > p bigeye Ms or 
we ee aS." 2- work, and who feel the need of a broader background in — 
WILDMERE S22 03% eianiaanai DRAMATIC ARTS 
Sebago Lake Region 5 = P , ae 
For 40 Christian boys. The kind of vacation that does It is for the Actor who wants to direct i a the Designer  AAAAAASRARARABARERADLERAAZARERAADAALLALRARRARAD LAI 
£000, anoeing, Salling, motorboating, mountain e ° ° ¢ 
climbing, the life that a’ boy loves. Motor trips to who wants to learn the secrets of scenic construction and M c 
hite Mountains, Mount Katahdin, Bar Harbor. . . ° - ERI "AN ACADEMY 
Irving G. Woodman, 340 West 55th St., New York, N.Y. lighting . . . the Playwright who wants to see manuscripts 
SAUGATUCK 50 miles trom turned into complete productions. School and college dra- | OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Pity aeres of real country and wonderful hills. Camp matic instructors, as well as young men and women prepar- Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
e 0 nnecessary routine E - , / 2 eae 2 . 
bailent meals, Salt and fresh water hathing. Fourth ing for stage careers, will also find the training afforded ae ee eae S foe Pie et 
alts halt haan sn onl mee, = S xpressional Training e instructic 
Taliaferro, Westport, Conn. Westport 44 ring 24. | by this course very valuable. Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
EM! E pene . Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
B R GLOW The camp, composed of electrically lighted cabins with < The training is educative and practical, de- 
A Tutoring Camp in Maine | ‘ Ps ; pose r ¢ lectr ically lighte 1 cal Ins w ith all veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
For ay needing speech correction. | conveniences, 1S grouped In pine groves comprising 250 sna J oe —_— to those in professional life 
M. McGinnis, Director | - bs a. wi and to the lavman. 
4907 mr Pena Si. Sethe, Bie acres of woods and streams. It is located on one of the Spring Class Still Open 
Wer writing to, school and camp director, | picturesque hills of Peterboro, in the rolling country of Rate ee ce eenie 
tio anity Fair as your source of ac- = : 2 ef : a 
ance ; | southern New Hampshire. It is a setting that gives zest and Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
oo : RS nite ee Nigga ia S S | Room 262-E, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
- CO-EDUCATIONAL inspiration for creative work. | ARAMA AAA AAA nAa SRSA BARER AAI AREA! 
6 ' , 
FACULT THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
ans History of the Drama. . . . . . WALTER PRICHARD EATON OF THE DRAMA 
Stage Crat MW Yecorati = ae a a (accredited) 
tage Craft and Decor WON. . 2 6... ALEXANDER WYCKOFI Prien SAINGIAS AERIS Uc ifester a OEE. 
] Stage Direction and Acting . . . « . ». . WALTER HARTWIG and PARTIAL COURSE for STAGE— 
; . ae : PLATFORM and TEACHING. 
—the Understanding School Voice Control . Bo Ne 2 is os te DAGMAR YPERKINS Special fares Course Opens June {8th 
Progressive boarding and day| mod) ‘ aie a aes i Oe ae phic ee —— ‘ a 
school for pupils from nursery | Stage Lighting Tusk < « » » & « . ABEXANDER WYCKOFF The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 
J to college—certificate admits to Costuning . : ae see ae Sa ged oe EVELYN COHEN 
r= many leading colleges. Pupils : : rata tdi _W HITEHOUSE _ 
Y= receive all ‘round training with Make-up . aes AS Fy oe OSCAR BERNNER 
~ emphasis on initiative and imag- Dramatic Crilicism . .. .« ...s. .s. JOHN ANDERSON ACADEDPTY of DRAPIATIC AR 
s ination. Our buildings are lo- Pies : : eae A School of the Theatre Endorsed by 
4 cated in a twenty-acre private ayieriting os Rogie sib 2 - + +. DAVID CARB Famous Stage and Screen Stars 
of park =! “ natural beauty with . 417 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 
several athletic fields. Only one Vnert vee “es by “/ yp y orvities one ——— : 
San baa So vue Wao Special Leciures by Prominent Authorities on: LEI 4 ND School of the Theatre 
our illustrated catalogue. # i TRE ARCHITECTURE Professio Stage 
HEATRE ITECTURE Professional Stage 
0, Ill Euphrosyne F. Langley, Principal ‘THEATRE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT POWERS... an ee recicadi $. 
— G ich, C ; THEATRICAL PUBLICITY Servet vi the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
sreenw: » os = Tr Catalog. The Ft 3 cvans Way oston. 
eR tment sss Rapirnenacene eat TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE ee ee Se ee 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN Our New American DRAMA ae i 
as es PsycHoLocy, PHtmosopHy AND SocloLoGy AND | ow i ec iy ms rat staat oro 
wein, T ’ THEIR VALUES IN TERMS OF THE THEATRE. Special SCHOOr—art, Cancing, MUSIC, 
tly. THE WOODS SCHOOL if dramatics, athletics, domestic science, 
week — ee TO Sete poner yy Write for Catalog yoy secretarial and executive training, inter- 
Mass. Booklet Camp ee. © i ior decoration, or good straight hard dig- 
rs ox 180, Langhorne, Pa ae: 2 ipa i 'T’ » ‘2 ‘ ‘ aes ademic k ee See uw val 
VTION ____ Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal MAN HAT] TAN THEA RE CA MP ging in academic knowledge. If you find 
THE MARY E. PoGU a it difficult to make a choice after reading 
. 3UE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM . 5 F = e oc : nts i hese col- 
_— ‘ Wheaton, IIL WALTER HARTWIG, 226 W est 47 th S Street the school announcements in these col 
attention ae, a Youne people needing individual G / D : , umns, write us. 
us Col ‘ raining and medical supervision. 2 aye er IE 7 yr 4 T , 
, Mass. ate meee faculty. Special instruction in artic- renera ‘rector NEW Y OR K > N by . L. ConpDgE Nast EpucATIONAL BuREAU 
dents t and-work. Gratifying results: many. stu- 
nts become normal. F 





urther information upon request. 1929 Gravbar Bldg.. Lexington at 43rd, New Yer 
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Healthful Homes 
Make Happy Dogs 


7OUNG Kennels are warm, dry and sani- 
t ide from selected lumber, cut 
without waste by labor- i 
We can furnish the kenn« 








than you would pay for th . 
eur small nnels are shi 
for use. The transport n cl 
Model No. 1—P roof H 1 f 
l x 6 n. 1 \ 1 $ 
' yy 6 i 2 

Ss M No. 4 v € 
< hi ] ! F 
< a I Dog of Great Dane 
har 1 en it in any yard. Pr 320.0 
Model No. 2—A 1-looking, low- Kennel, 
big er gh for : r M 1 ed 
pine boards. D ing by 
ft. x3 f hei 3 ft. 6 in. 2 rble, 

Order direct fr 1 : nt 





for booklet describing many other models. 


o Randolph, 


Model 
No. 4 











Puppies Cha n Yukon Mit. Out- 
s } in America. Ideal 


WINGBROOK KENNELS 
: Ne Xs 


IAT x 1:71 


LAC \iMLDI 








Vanity Fair does not sell dogs. 
But will suggest reliable kennels 
where purchases may be made. 


Free Dog Book 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 












H 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 
Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey] 











205 Depot St. 

















Whoopsie! What a day! 





Sus got seven Sammies—perfect number for a perfect 
day. But if you have only one—grand old grinning 
powder puff—streak of polar light across the snow— 
you've found adventure, and a friend. 


Frilly tail that beats the air with ecstasy—when you're 
around. Joyous wriggly steel-springed body that could 
frisk from here to Nova Zembla—provided you came too. | 

I itter than | 


Eyes that say more of the things that really i: 


t 
L 
three silly human tongues. . . . He never gets ‘ired—or 


dirty—or cross. He looks like the archangel of a:. ! eddy 
Bears when he’s little. He likes being harnessed when he 
grows up. Always he adores children, candy, rat-hunting. 
But most of all he adores thinking you’re God... strange, 


when he’s so intelligent, but sometimes it rather helps. 


Yet if you've set your heart on a Great Dane the size 
of Grant’s Tomb, a Scotty you could park under a day 
bed, or a Borzoi who would make even a nouveau riche 
widow look like the Czar’s granddaughter, that’s quite all 
right. What you need-—~you’ve always known ii—is a dog! 


If the portrait of your ideal isn’t on this page, write to 


THE DOG DIRECTORY 
of VANITY FAIR 





VANITY FAIR 


Pf Directory 








The Real 


Samoyede Dog 


The true type work dog of West Siberia, 
one of the most ancient of all pure 
breeds, has behind him countless cen- 
turies of friendship with man, service 
to man, love of home. At work or at 
play, as house pet or as sled dog, he 
is always the faithful, hardy companign. 

The Samoyede Club of America 
(member A. K. C.) exists for the ad- 
vancement of this remarkable breed 
and for the protection of bona fide 
breeders of valuable stock. This sports. 
men’s club will recommend reliable 
breeders who can be depended upon for 
sound, finely bred, typical specimens. 

The Samoyede (pronounced Sam- 
yad) is one of the few Arctic dogs ree- 
ognized as a distinct breed and eligible 
for A. K. C. registration. Though some 
what resembling certain unrecognized 
smaller species of white dog, he is un- 
related to any other dog family and is 
readily distinguished by his powerful 
bone structure and sturdy, work-dog 
build—also by his unfailing kindness, 

The Samoyede’s place in history is 
secure as the sledge dog of Nansen, 
Abruzzi, Borchgrevink, Scott, Shackle- 
ton, Fiala. He is now on his way to 
winning a permanent place in the 
American home. 

Dog lovers who feel an interest in 
“the big white dog with the smile” are 
free to invite further information from 
the Samoyede Club, addressing the 
publicity committee in care of 


H. N Pinkxunam, Ipswich, Mass, 
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THe 


PORTRAITS 


PEN ETCHINGS andINn OSL 


Something more than a beautiful werk 

of art — the portrait of your dog ~~ 

A significant departure in the field of 
portraiture which will enhance the beauty 
of your home ~ a lastingy keepsake 
in case of the loss of your pet, 


if: SAVE, 


WALDORF 


~~ TOLEDO,0 
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Old English Sheepdogs 


bred from Cham 
These dogs 
and house 
dogs. Af- 


Puppies and grown dogs, 
pions, for sale. $150 and up. 
make perfect pets, companions 
dogs, as well as watch and guar y 
fectionate, gentle, and lively, and instinc- 
tively devoted to children. 
MRS. WILBUR KIRBY HITCHCOCK 
Pleasantville, Westchester County, New York 























Specific questions on dog subjects | 


will gladly be answered by The 


Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 














Steinbacher’s 
GREATDANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build; 
we breed from solid 





. mature stock aiming 
Great Danes at the maximum in 
. } beauty and brains. 
¢ upreme % nee a 
2 of Supreme Excellence Several famous show 
ung and matured stock gen- Strains represented. 
erally on hand at all times. In- 
spection invited—Phone Morse- LAIKA KENNELS 
99" 


(reg.) Ipswich, Mass 














prospects on hand. 

Solid colors $50. up 

Particolors $35. up . : 
Rowcliffe Kennels, South Ave., Poughkeepsie, 


COCKER SPANIELS 

Are the ideal all- 
around cogs. They are 
equally at home in town 
or country, house or field. 
They are the best dogs 
for children and splen- 
did hunters. Generally 
some promising show 
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1928 


MAY. 








The ancient breed of proven superiority 
—bred not for years but for centuries. 


The Russian Wolfhound has always 
been the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the field and 
devoted disposition, 

VaLtLeEY Farm KENNELS 


Telephone 1372 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








WE SHEED: COLLIES 





IGHNOON 
goguute KENNELS 
. D.-1, Tyrrell, 0. 
a lers and = Shippers 
of High-Class Collies. 
All Colors and Ages 








CHOW CHOWS 
Sale 


Overstocked must dispose of 


young dogs for stud and 
brood matrons, also for pets. 
Prices reduced quick sale. 
All bred from our best 
show stock. 





Telephone Closter 572 
Wavinc WiLtow KENNELS 
Wituram F, THompson 


Durie Avenue P.O. Bor 71 Closter, N. J. 











The ideal 
companion, Ornament 
and guard for auto. 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels — in 
America, established 
877 


Atlantic, Mass. 


pet and 











Wires, Airedales 
and Schnauzers 


Shipped on Approv: al 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas K. Bray 














| SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
ac y Jc ) ae 


Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


ali at. 








Brussels Griffons 





MRS. OLIVIA CEDER 
Pelham 2109 Pelham, N. Y. 








—_ 


KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 
Kerry County treland) 

Distinctive I ais Sporting Aff 

‘ompar ib Dey renrdanie 
ane ‘Playm ates for 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 

Also Three very good Chows 


C.H. WINSLOW, RUTLAND, VERMONT 


frectionate 
Watch 
Children. 























WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS 


Well-bred young- 
sters with that in- 
imitable trappy 
style 
Boulderbfook Farm 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Cox, Jr. 
Route J, Box ¢ 




















SHOPPERS G BUYERS GUIDE], 


Annuities 
THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 


on many first class securities has induced many 
i annuities. Annuities provide 
than other conservative 
safety and give 
furnis hed by F. J To 
York City, 
companies 





with equal 
information 
Graybar Building, New 
principal life insurance 


investments 
mind. Full 
son, 401 

representing 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO reat a W. 54th St., N.Y 





College of Auction Bri personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or cli inners or advanced 
players. Special course by 'm AP Tel. Circle 10041 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 





Sridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 


JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh a 


of teaching Auction and Contract Bridge 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th 
New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 





CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 


ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 








of the Cavendish Club & other authorities. Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N. Y.C. orat your bookseller 
WYNNE FERGUSON Studio of Auction and Con- 
tract Bridge. Private and class lessons. Special 
teacher's course. Practice clas ery afternoon 





and evening. 55 East 60th St., N Y. Tel. Regent 5890 


Beads & Beaded Bags 











ease of | 
| 


| 






Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Mi = tn Order 
in Aubusson tanestry, Needlepoint. Pe & | 
Beaded bags. Recoveri a spec. Send A catalow 

Wn. NIDUE, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 

UNUSUALLY MODERATE PRICES: artistic hand 
bags to order in Petit-Point, Needlepoint, Aubus- 
on Tapestry or Be AY it bag. 20 yrs. experience. Ex- 
pert workmanship. Yacov, 71 W. 56th. St.;. N. Y. 


YOUR ENSEMBLE NEEDS OUR BAGS” to com- 
plete its colour theme. Han Hs ide to order, trimmed 
with metal beads. Kid leathers lined) throughout 
Also finest suede. Miss B. Weil, 30 KE. 42 St., N.Y.C 


Beauty Culture 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 








all superfluous hair (with follicle No. elec- 
tricity or poison Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 


Eyebrows & Ey 







for beautifying 


MASCARILLO 
1 


lashes, (not : ) 9 shades. Send 10¢ for samp 
of Evxora Cream, Powder & Mascarillo 
Charles G. M 11 East 12th Street, New York 





Books 


GENEALOGY: If interested in your family History, 

our priced catalog listing over 5000 genealogical 

books for sale will be mailed for 10c. Goodspeed’s 

Book Shop, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Children’s Books 

HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ene. 

160 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of Gi 


publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent O908 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER (¢ ee and Dyeing Comy mer 


High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 He 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 


York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 
Dancing 

De REVUELT—11 West Stith St. Pos rgb 4 teaches 

French and Argentine Tango, Walt Fox Trot, 

Charleston, Acrobatic adagio. il aevins & stretch: 

ing. Spanish exhibition dancing Schuyler 963 
Decorators 

PARTY DECORATIONS. We decorate 

devise ingenious favors, plan table arr 


nusual & mod 
“Party Decorators,’ 


Delicacies 





rn effects created for the ink 
’ 60 W. 56th St., N.Y 








ROSEBUDS & Felol st beautiful can 
made for table « . Weddings, 

ties, ete. Any ¢ 10 piece $1.00 
prepaid. Chas. } Ave, W.VA 


a vee od ° ° 
Fancy Dress & Costumes 
BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
ableforhire. Costumes sentanywhere, Tel. 5580 Penn. 
Fire Ammunition 
Arms & Ammunition 
America of tine 
Target and Air 


clrms & 


IMPORTED & oe 
stock in 


Arms, 


Inspect largest 
Trap, Side 
or sen 2 
page catalogue i 
Our repair department can supply 
all arms listed —in — this 
Stoeger, Inc., 509—Sth Ave. 


Flesh Reducing 
DR. SAVAGE’S ope el INSTITUTE 
quick, wonderful results for those over or tnder weight 
with latest scientitic equipment ‘te yw reducing and de- 
velopment, Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


rade gun 





repairing 
parts for 
catalogue A. 
(near 42nd St.), N. Y. 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 


offers | 














i 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for ladies’ & gentlemen's 
dresses, suits, & coats. Entire wardrobes & house 

furnishings bought. ge aap Mme. Braverman, 
S48) Fulton St., BKlyn, Tel. Nevins 48161 





Hair 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 





tion and promotion of hair for both men and | 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K ie 
33 West 42nd st., New York. Tel. Penn 
DON’T COLOR YOUR HAIR YOURSELF. Let an 
j expert do it for you. Satisfactory results assured 
Only best vegetable loring used. Mais n Alex 
Park Central Hotel, New York. Tel. Circle 7330 
Imported Linen 
PICTURESQUE IMPORTED H ind-woven Basque | 
Linen Cloth with six napkins to match toate $5.00 | 
sent upon request Cas Importer, 


Samples 
1 


sard | 
»3 Milton Street, S. E. Grand Rapids, Michig an 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, puonnOlarel 
ete Brokers and Authorized . Jewelry 
1 hased from es states and ) 


Trust 1 


Sep gpa JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates apy alee References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 5 th ent sv uth East Corner 44th | 
Street, ig York, Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 
A. S. BORG BUYS DIAMONDS, PEARLS, 
Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes Antiques and 
Pawn Tickets. 298—5th Avenue Corner 3ist 
Street and 146 West 23rd Street, New York 


Appraisers. 





Gu aran 








Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE: New York Interior Decorator just 
off Fifth Avenue in the Fifties: established 20 
years with exclusive clientele: will sell busines 
and stock. Address Box 33 care Vanity Fair | 
SOCIETY LADY desiring | 
to act as agent ion for hi Class 
selection of personal hand- Prcureecuen aa 

is invited to write Box 52, 40 W. 72nd St., 









nities 






ards 
N.. ¥: 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing 
household ce novel Hine etc. Write for feat nd 
prices. J q h, Inc., 18th St., So 

Conn., Be Teville, Ont., Los Angeles, 


Oriental Rugs | 
| 





Califo nia 


BASMAJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Est. 1900), | 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, 
or exchange rugs. Expert service in cleaning, 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. 


sell, | 
Wash- 
5101 





Bry. 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer s s all work 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N. 7615 
Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, 








shampoo, 
modern salon of 





Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
Ave. (N.E, Cor, 48th) N. Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 
| 
. ec | 
Prints & Frames | 
J. POCKER mounts and frames re | 
prints, pictures, paintings, ete. \ ET 
Good workmanship tog ether with > 
790 Lexington Ave. (61-62 Sts.) N. 2 | 
Rugs | 


YOUR DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or 
mercerized Hose, made into lovely hand-hooked Rugs 
to be enjoyed a lifetime. Send material & save 404 
Inquire details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N.C. 


Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 











Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. F ree Shoppers’ M 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Wisconsin 
YOUR SHOPPING mace easier. 

ae styles n 

The Shop; : 

Mi idleton ) 

AUDREY T. McALLISTER 

and services y 

with you 

Avenue, 

“BEAUTIFUL hgeerige i SEE” 

Pamphlet with list ¢ gair for or 
with you savin tir ind dare 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th York 





Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Selt- | 


consciousness overc orrect social procedure & 
onversation taught mally & by mail. Mile. Louise, | 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N.Y. Cir. 8000 | 


| 
| 
Travel | 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours every- | 
Where. Steamship reservations for all lines. Write | 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th Street. New 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, i 









Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of Bre a variety. 











Write for catalog, on store statio if you 
are a dealer, Rena Ri senthal, 30 * Madison 
Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 
A PENCIL SKETCH makes a delightful personal 
sift. Send solr photograph no aller = than 
3 Each drawing will t $10.00 
F. u. ica 5710 Kimbark <Ave., Chicago, II. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable Fale s. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


100 Wedding Invitations or piece $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 
tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process”’ Rai pa oroe Write 
for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N.Y 


Announce- | 
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imFUROPE 


oo freedom from 
care—and every travel 
comfort are the experiences 
assured to Europe-bound 
travelers by the American 
Express plan of Independent 
travel. 

You see all the things and 
places you wish in utmost 
ease and comfort. Your own 
personal preferences and re- 
quirements are embodied 
in the itinerary. YOU have 
the option on the sightsee- 
ing, class of accommodation 

and amount to be in- 





: vested in the trip. 
Standing- 59 
ages) When thetentative 
in-line lans submitted by 
delays and aa é 


our travel experts 
meet with your en- 
tire satisfaction, the 
American Express pro- 
ceeds with the actual 
arrangements. . . providing 
you in advance with all you 
need tor your journey. . .tick- 
ets, reservations, etc., with 
an automatic introduction 
to service at every American 
Express office abroad. 

Thenew booklet‘ American 
Traveler in Europe”’ fully de- 
scribes how to go to Europe, 
where to go, and what to 
see in ease, safety and com- 
fort. Call, telephone or send 
coupon for a copy to the 
nearest office below. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


disappoint- 
ments are 
eliminated 





65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
Market at Second Strect 
San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “The American Traveler in 
Europe” to 


MMOIT OTD casita rectincaia Pen eR ee ae 


Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 











J. B. Brooks & Co. Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 


BE SURE THE RED ==—HARFMANN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 


To Have and to Hold... 


A HARTMANN 
Wardrobe Trunk 














Worthy to carry the bride’s trousseau— 


—carrying each garment free from 
wrinkle or dust—as fresh and unrum- 
pled when they emerge as when they 
went in— 

—truly the Hartmann WardrobeTrunk 
is the one companion that would be 
missed on the honeymoon. 

At home everywhere in style and 
appearance—the Hartmann makes you 
at home and at ease anywhere. 


Your dealer carries the Hartmann Line 
if he wants the best for his customers. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
icensed Canadian Manufacturers 


Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


ARIMANN 











Tourobe 


For women and men 
there isa Hartmann for 
every type of travel — 
in every size, style and 
color. Priced from 
$15.00 to $400.00. 
Ask your dealer for 
descriptive literature or 
write direct. 
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VANITY FAR 


4GREE 


a foretaste of avis on the Avanti 








79 Fyou belong to the inner circle of the sophisticates, 

. and understand dining for what it is. .an art.. 
you always do your crossings on the “France’’. Here 
is where you meet your friends . . satisfied for once, 
because they’re “home again’. Here is where you 
never find a disappointment on the menu, a flaw in 
the service, or a bore in the smoking room. 


The “France” is that rare creature, a ship with a pet- 
sonality of its own, a soul. The“France” picks its 
company automatically .. by virtue of being what itis, 
Versailles afloat, something so perfect in its traditions, 
its very decorations, that it discourages those who 
don’t“belong’”’, Six days on the‘‘France’’ prepares one 
as nothing else can for a visit to France itself. 

Which ever you elect of the weekly express linefs 
via “the longest gangplank in the world”, the 
FRANCE, PARIS ot ILE DE FRANCE, for London- 
via-Plymouth or Paris-via-Le Havre, you have chosen 
what cannot be bettered . . . at Le Havre de Paris no 
tenders...a waiting boat-train...three hours, Patis. 


French Line 


&h Information from any French Line Agent, or write to 19 State Street, New York de 
Vy 
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A new eighteen . .. on the roof of the world 


turf from the lowlands. Glacial moraine Ride in August . . . you look on at such 
contributed the hazards. With all this original spectacles as the Indian Pow 
help from nature, man and money, Stanley Wow in July, or the Highland Games in 
Thompson laid out one of the sportiest September. Always, you bring a lively 


; courses on the continent. 6000 yardslong. young appetite to the glorious meals... 
‘ And in that high, clear air, you shoot a for in cuisine and appointments, Banff 

b. he ; : : et a 
iy. is game you didn't know was in you. Springs Hotel ranks among the first dozen 


When you aren't golfing, you ride... of the world. The new wing, completed 
you motor... you boat on Lake this year, gives the hotel a capacity of 
Minnewanka or the Bow River... you 600 rooms with baths, but it’s still wise 

HERE'S a new golf-course at Banff fish for mountain trout... you climb to make your reservations in advance. 
ks vear. Mr. Rundle, 10,000 feet mountains . . . you swim in the warm Open May 15. Full information and reser- 





high, is your out-of-bounds on one side. sulphur pool... voudance...youfrivol vations from any Canadian Pacific 
On the other . . . the Bow River, rushing pleasantly over the English tea-cups on District Office listed below, or write to 
torrent of green. Box-cars brought rich the terrace... you join the Annual Trail Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada. 








ATLANTA: Suite 1017 Healey rs ig. Boston :405 Boylston St. Burraro: 160 Pearl St.CuicaGco:71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. CLevetanp: 1010 Chester Ave. Drtrorr: 1231 Washington Blvd. 
Kansas Crry: 723 Walnut Street. Los ANGELES: 621 So. Grand Avenue. Minneaprouts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 44th St. Puitapecputa: Locust St. at 15th. PirrspurGu: 338 Sixth 
Ave. PortLanp 55 hit 1 St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Louts: 412 Locust St. Searrie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasnincton: 905 15th St., N. W. In Canapa: Montreal: 141 St. 





James Street. Orrawa: 83 Sparks Street. Vancouver: C. P. R. Station. foronto: C. P. R. Bldg. WinnireG: Main and Portage Sts. Netson: Baker and Ward.Saint Joun: 40 King St. Nort Bay: 87 Main West. 
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wy Canadian Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 2) 





Empress Liners to Europe AND Orirnt . . Crusrs . . TransCanapa Limitep .. Banre . . CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
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CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 




















ARIZONA 


Douglas 





Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranen. In 
hiricahua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horsenack. 
is. Swimming. Mrs. E. E. Ainsworth, Owner. 





CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel 
Refined comfort: 'n the heart of America’s play 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonabie tates. Bouklet 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 

Maryland Hotel. Bungalows and apartments. Central 
location with quiet and charm of the country. All 
conreniences of first class modern hotel. Open ail year. 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
fa the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena. Open all the year. 


Santa Barbara 

E! Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 

ulsine. Rates on application. A.K. Bennett, er, 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘Most unique 
hotel in America ffering quiet home atmosphere 
nd privileges of golf and country clubs. 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pa- 
cifie Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, 
Riding. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 

Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel, The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists. 














COLORADO 
Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn, A Swiss Chalet 


pen all year, altitude 8000 ft. 
Edwin F, Welz, Mer. 


in the Rockies, 
Riding 


horses 
CONNECTICUT 
ew Haven 
Church- Wall i iain, Church St. at Walk An 
ntire house of tea rooms, dainty atmosphere, mar- 
velous food, Boxwood Manor, Old Lyme, management 


New London 


Light House Inn. T.ong Island Sound shore. Tuxuri- 





s estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
s. Garage. Splendid roads. Historie region. 
Old Lyme 
Boxwood Manor. Among the birds and_ flowers. 
Entirely modern. Refreshing, summer tourist house 
ith farm, Bathing lodge on ocean. 
South port 
The Tide Mill Tavern. Harbor Road, Mill River. 


In a setting of historic charm. Quaint 
Unusual dining room overlooking Harbor, 


guest rooms. 
best of fuod. 


Waterbury 


The Elton. Fireproof. The most attractive hotel 
ir New England. Send for graphic map, “‘The Air 
Line’. Shortest & fastest route bet. Y. & Boston 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Cariton Hotel. 16th at K 
newest and most distinctive 
City. Rates moderate. 

Rule Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
arm and high standards of service. Located three 
locks from the Capitol, Open to men and women 
ag ol Powhatan. A refined hotel, Single 
with by $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to 
and auto map on request. 
nee Park ——, ave from noise and con- 
Gestion, convenient to dow own, Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double r aitias ‘bath $8.00. 

The Willard. “The Hotel of the Presidents’— 
convenient to everything worth while in the Nation's 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine 


The 


Streets, > V 
the Capital 


hotel in 


rooms 
$8.00, 








ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Atlantic Hotel. 314-328 S. Clark St. Centrally 


locate ed. Near depots, theatres, shopping district. 
amed Café. Write for Visitor’s Guide No. 2. 
MAINE 
Bar Harbor 
Malvern Hotel. A distinctive home, catering 





a refined 


isin clientele. Thoroughly modern ~ shins ed 
tisine, 


Ideal location with all resort sports. 


Bethel 


tean tthe inn. Noted for its individuality and per- 
hol appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 
8 Golf course on our own grounds. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


MAINE (Cont.) 
Gerar 
Spencer Lake Camps. The ideal vacation. Indi- 
vidual cabins. Meals in general dining room. Our 
own dairy, gardens, hennery. Excellent fishing. Bklt. 
Poland Spring 
Pcland Spring House. Maine's Foremost Resort 








open June 22 to Oct ataneion House. 


Excellent 18-hole golf cours 


Portland 


A delightful touris t hotel where 
enjoy excellent 


Always open. 


Lafayette Hotel. 
friends meet friends enroute. and 
service fair rates. Kuropean Plan. 


’ r 
Prout’s Neck 

Willows. Enjoys the patronage of a most 

eclientele. Comfort and good food especially 

ed. Golf. Ocean bathing Ownership management. 


Rangeley 

Rangeley Lake Hotel 
of the larg 
sea level. 








The 
exclusiy 
featur 





Home 


above 


Famous since 1876, 
iled trout. 1500 feet 





square 


Booklet. 
Winter Harbor 


Across Frenchman's 
Tennis. Fishir 


Golf. 


Grindstone In 
Sar Harbor Golf. 
Dancing at the 





rs 











Pool hotel. F. 

York Harbor 
Marshall House. Also the Emerson and Cottages 
ire sprinklers throughout Superb location 1 
ocean and river. Golf, bathing, orchestra, elevators. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located 
near the Stat » and Boston Common, Room 
with runni 50 up. Room with bath $3.50 up 
Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s hest_ hotels 
In residential section overlooking Charles River & 


5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 


Two famous Boston 
afforded only by 


Parkway. 


The Lenox and The Brunswick. 
hotels offering the hospitality 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service ef the highest type. 


Brookline (Boston) 
Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere. Con- 
to down-town Boston. Away from congestion 
Residential section. s0up. Garage. 


Rooms $3.¢ 
Chatham 

Chatham Bars Inn. On an Ocean Bluff. A modern 
inn with 25 cottages. Golf at ‘‘Eastward Ho'’, New 
England’s famous seaside championship links. 

Falmouth Heights, Cape Cod 

Terrace Gables and Cottages. Far-famed for its 
sea food and land delicacies. Golf. Warm bathing. 
All shore sports. 


Hotel 
venient 
«& noise 











Greenfield 
Weldon. (Fireproof.) ‘‘The 
. Open all the year 5 rooms, rate 
Excellent cuisine. 18-hole g cuineaurae: 


gery Home 
$2.50 u 


Bkit. 


The 
Hotel”’ 
lhuropean, 








Lenox 
Aspinwall. In the Berkshires. Beautifu! 
Appealing toarefinedclientele. Golf, tennis, 
orchestra. June 15to Oct. 15, 


Hotel 
setting. 
motion pictures, dancing, 


Marblehead 





_ Hotel Rock-Mere. On Marblehead's scenic harbor 

olf, ‘Tennis. 3 yacht clubs, Dancing in The 

i ‘o’cas’le, the untae new Tea Quarters Afloat. BkIt. 
Northampton 

The Hotel ne. “A Wiggins Hotel.” 

New. Fireproof. ooms. E uropean plan. Rate $2.50 


and upWard, on ‘thi ee highways. Garage. 


Osterville, 


principal 


Cape Cod 
East Bay Lodge. In most hea ul section of 
Cape Cod. Every room has running water or bath 
Golf, tennis, bathing, boating, fishing, Wonderful roads. 
Plymouth 


‘ape Cod’s finest hotel. 






The Mayflower. ¢ At Mano- 





met Point, directly on ocean. Two golf courses 
Every recreational facility. Swimming pool. 


Swantpscott 
New Ocean House. Location endowed with beanti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine 


Vineyard Hazen 
Havenside. Tsland of Martha’s Vineyard. ‘More 
like a house party than a hotel.’’ 200 guests. Sea- 
shore. Country. April to November. Jennie C. Strahan. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. TMasily essil ble to Minnesota’s 


Seautiful lake region. Y . each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive f 











cessible 





MISSOURI 

Kansa 

Ambassador Hotel. 

City’s finest new hotel 
apartments, rooms, 


s City 


Permanent or tran 

Center of social 
St. Louis 

uh Jefferson. ‘‘Where the world m 

An hotel of International Repute. F: 

New addition now under constructic 


NEW 
Bretton Woods, 
The Mount Washington. Open July 


The Mount Pleasant. Open June to lat 
Two golf courses. C. J. Root, Mgr. 








White 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth 








rooms, 60 baths, elevator, New firepr 
excels in all outdvor sports, 
aoe 






Golf, 
lent roads 
Lake Sunapee 
Soo-Nipi Park Ledge and Cottages 
course in our own park, Always good 
every Water sport. No hay 


Rye 


150) rooms 
hiking. Exce 





sooklet. 


Bea ich 


The Farragut-Stoneleigh Manor. Tw: 
Ne 


inted hotels on New Hampshire 
A combination of seashore 
Shirley Hill 
Shirley Hill House. A 
comfortable rate. Fruit. 
iarm. Golf at the new 
S pofford 
Lake Spofford Club. Its 
Golf. Wonderful lake. Saddle horses 
ideal place for children. Henry W. T. I 
Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For 
ummer home of families of culture an 
Every outdoor sport. 


NEW JERSEY 
Allenhurst 


s pic 
and coun 
1. 
(Manchest 
comfortable 
vegetables, 1 
Manchester Cour 


coast. 


Broadway at 36th Stre 











different—y« 
Orchestra. An 


. Kans 1S 





HAMPSHIRE 
Mts. 


to October 
e September. 


College. 160 
oof addition 


te peoun taste: 
lant ing 


A nice golf 
fishing and 


fever. Booklet 


» family ap- 
turesque sea 
try. Golf etc. 
er) 

use with a 
ilk from our 
itry Club 





u'll like it. 


Jutton & Son, 


three generations the 


i refinement. 


Attractive modern appointments. 


Allenhurst Hotel & Cottages. June to September. 
Family hotel. Modern conveniences. Cottages fo 
rent with hotel service. Harold W. Sexton, Prop 


Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts 


One of the largest of the famous 
most fortunately situated near all attr, 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike Europea 
Not extravagant but comfortable in ar 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off tl 
Caldwell 
Inn. 20 miles from 
Acres Private G 
Restricted Client 


Monomonock 
Watchung Mts. 30 
9-hole Golf Course. 

Spring Lake Beach 

The Essex & Sussex. A resort hotel « 
superiority. Directly on the ocean. G 
tennis, riding. Furnished cottages. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 
Hacienda de Los Cerros. 
liles from Santa Fe. Horseback rid 
aa and camping trips. Motoring and 
Taos 
Mcuntain Trails Pack Outfit. 


pack and auto trips thru historic and 
Mexico. Fine equipment. Reliable guic 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent 
minutes tonew Peace Bridge. WriteC. A. 
New York City 
Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. 
visitors who ek refinement in place o 
uir of commercial hotels 


St. For 



















14 East 60th 
visitor, A perfect home, stressing locat 
ings, beauty and service. Room and ‘ba 


The Grosvener. 35 Fifth Avenue. A 
hostelry of English origin serving the r 
demands of the traveler. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th St 
nified quiet place of residence for pe 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth St 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dig nity, 1 
by women travelling without escort. 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st 
by Columbus Circle's 
Characterized by dignified service; 

Town House Hotel. Central Park 
Situated in a quiet residential 
to the theatres at shops. 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous 
world. No other hotel with a more 
record for entertaining distinguished 





Wes 


beach 


An all-year resort 


Hunti 


multi-transportation 


section, 


front hotels, 


actions. 


n plan hotel. 
nost friendly 
boardwalk, 


N.Y. in 
r ds. Own 
ele. Booklet. 





of distinctiv 


olf, bathing, 


two 
ing, fishing, 
tennis. 


ing, Hg eueE 
scenic 
les. Be soKI6t. 








society. Mod- 
fi a Three 
Miner, Pres. 


A home for 
f the formal 


the disc stall resident or 


ion, furnish 
th $4.00 up. 


conservative 


nost exacting 
reet. A dig- 
rmanent and 


reet just off 
much favored 


St., reached | 


lines. 


excellent cuisine, 


t at 67th St. 
readily ac- 


hotel in the 
resplendent 
guests. 











NEW YORK 
Old 


(Cont.) 


rorge 





ydern. 


ted clientele. 


meee mountain House. Ce ndack Moun- 
s ll 





ments in 


Mohawk & Cottages. 





lit < hotel 
offering a wide range of s} and isements 
Cc. M gstaff 





Saratoea Shrines 
Saratoga Springs 






















} United States Hotel. Open July fourteent 
September sixth. Sarat nd t 
cl hotel. Le and Sterry, Inc. 

Hotel a. Ma er 1 ne Radiates a 
spirit of quiet gnity id repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 

Jefferson Hotel. vy com- 
fort and unrival re that 
will make the s in 

Hote! Gibson. OnF 1are. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florenti Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unex celled cuisine. Wire reservations llect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philad lel phia 


Nearest everything 


_ Adelphia Hotel. 





families. Children half 
" Every r¢ m with bath $4 to $5 a person 
The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 


as Well as visitors from all parts of the 


TEXAS 


country. 


San Antonio 
Gallagher Ranch. Historic. Picturesque. ITdeal 
climate. Comfortable quarters. Excellent  cvisine. 
Riding and all Western recreations. Open all year 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
The Camlin. Seattle’s most distinguished hotel. 





ilities and service. Il- 
st. H. L. Blancher, Mgr. 


Smartly correct in guest f 
lustrated brochure upon reque 


VERMONT 
Rutland 


Resi le ntial 





Beautiful 
fodern with 


Crestwood Hotel. 
Green Mountain city. 


val n 






4 sports. 


excellent cuisine. All sum "tus to Oct. 15. 
Woodstock 
Among the Green Mts. Central 


Woodstock Inn. 
location to tour V 
No. 18-hole gt 


Route No. 4, N. E 
Arthur B. 


WYOMING 


Big Horn 
Tepee Lodge. Semi 


Route 
Wilder, Mgr. 





if course. 





ranch in Big 






Horn Mountains, Good saddle 
horses and trout References exchanged 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton 
Hotel Langton. Super location; conservative, 


homelike atmosphere 
reations, Fresh water 


and rece 
Wells, Mgr. 





Convenient for sports 
throughout. P. E 


Paget, West 





Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of inement Ww ut for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby 

ITALY 
Lido-Venice 

Excelsior Palace. One of Eurone’s smartest 

hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, p 





delightful vacation playground 

Grand Hotel Des Bains. ls 
beauty, and distinctive hc 
beach. Park. 





emed for its 1 
ynelike atmos 


ixury, 
phere. Private 





Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A 


residence of distinction overlooki Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 





Venice 











Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grand 
Canal. Caters only to the best patronage Inter- 
national Society rendezvous. 

Hotel Royal Dani eli. > world-renowt ostelry 
close to the Du ig Affords view 
of lagoons and Grat 1 Canal 

MEXICO 

Mexico City 
| Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 
; to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
Special weeltly and monthly rates. 
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is the Continental Palm Room 
where Herbert s I s 
Ensemble enterta 

Here New York's t 

foregathers to chat and sip tea be- 


fore the evenir 


<3 
\ V here dre VOU 


stopping?’ 1s the inevitable ques- 
tion asked the visitor in New York 


... Losojourn at The ROOSEVELT 


. ~p el . J. . . ] 

1S A HAR of social A1ISTINCHION ANA 
7 b : : 

bes pr ARS preference for the finer 

Je at LW oy 
things of life. 

> + 

Cennected by private passage with Grand Central 
ard the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . . . *“Teddy Bear Cave’?—a play-nursery 


for children. Health Institute and Swimming Pool. 


BEN BERNIE aad 41s ORCHESTRA ix the GRILL 


IDHE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 











os 





CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


ey 
























a. or . 
Nae 2: yA 


\ Ducation this year Fr 
in Canadas greatest 
CMlational Park> 


JASPER-¢ 


THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIT JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the 

Alpine paradise of the Canadian 
Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic 
grandeur, including many of the highest 
peaks of this famous mountain region. 











Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. 
Mountain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18- 
hole course, and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious 
hours of trail-riding or hiking through scented forests, 
past lake and roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of 
mountain roads, including the scenic Athabaska Valley 
drive to Mount Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in 
outdoor heated pool, and boating on beautiful Lac 
Beauvert. 

At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing relaxation 
of formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates 
$7.50 a day up, American Plan. Open May 21st to 
Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th to Sept. 15th. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 











OFFICES 


NEW Y 








Please send me your free booklet on Jasper Pp 
Nin Ff es wy 
J\ational Park. VF—3 108 
Nationa k as 
SUE 
y CLEVELAND 
N nN Pa 148 Union Trust 
Building 
DETROIT 
1259 Griswold St. 
DULUTH 
OF a ee i Superior in 
KANSAS CITY 
City . State... ee pep ete 








adaialees Ne  ) 0): 


i x Ne 
MINNEAPOLIS Coin ais 
18 Second Ave. So. loth & J Sts., Ne Me 
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Agreeably appointed 


private rooms en suite 


“Golden State Limited 


Chicage «++ Los Angeles 


No train faster or finer to Southern California, The choice of discriminating travelers who 

value time; to whom deft service and complete appointments are important. Only Southern 

Pacific offers choice of four routes going and returning. Over these routes, in addition to 

“GoLpEN State Limirep”, are the fast, fine—“Sunset Limitrep” (vie New Orleans), 

“San Francisco Overtanp Limirep” (via Lake Tahoe and Ogden) , “Vue Cascave” 
(via Portland, Oregon). 


Write to EF. W. Cuapp, trafic manager, Dept. M-12, room 1022, 310 Michican Boulevard, 
5) i ‘ Ss 


Chicago, for complimentary booklet, “HOW BEST TO SEE THE PACIFIC COAST.” 


as 
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The‘ going” 
is easy — it the 
stops 


are well planned 





“At the Sign of a Good Hotel” 


Lorr America’s greatest hotel 
organization add to the zest of 
You 


welcome and comfortable at any 


your motor trip. will be 


of these fine stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN p! 

The OLYMPIC tt 
BANCROFT Worcester, 








The Mass. 

— The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Paterson, N. J 

The STACY-TRENT N. J 

The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa 

The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 


The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 


The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA > <i 

The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Obio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo, 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
The CLIFTON 

The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
Niagara Falls 
Windsor 

Saint John, N. B. 








UNITE 
HOTELS 


COMPANY of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 

-_ 7 = e!] rT 7 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
Please send me free the illustrated auto- 


mobile tour booklets checked below: 


Countries — Thro 
picturesque Maine 








c4A Trail of Two 
LJ Massachusett 1 


Brunswick, Canada 





a fascinating trip 
Ontario, 


[— Loop the Lakes Trail 
LJ circling Lake Erie and Lake 
Montreal. 


including 


[7 The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail 
rtir Catsk Adirondacks — Lake 
and Lake Champlain. 


LJ sk 
Georg 


unforgettal 


[7 The Blue and Gray Trail 





UJ scenic beauty combined with historic lz 
at Valley Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoah 
Valley 
Name - — — aes 
Address Sa ae aa 
City ee 











—= — —_—_—_==. 





The welcome 
to Honolulu 
J 


‘7 
—colorful, 


UNIQUE 


Hawaii 


by the shortest, swiftest route 
the magnificent MALOLO 


Westward four days across the 
blue Pacific, the stately palms of 
fair Hawaii nod their fronds 
against a summer sky. There 
cool glorious days of sport 
await you. Golf, polo, game 
fishing, motoring over paved 
highways. Tropic gardens... 
color everywhere, Hawaii, en- 
chanting playground of the 
Pacific! 


Think of it! Hawaii is only four 
days from San Francisco on the 
magnificent Malolo. And it is 
but eight days from New York. 


The Malolo is the fastest pas- 
senger vessel ever built in the 
United States. She and her 
sister ships provide the most 
luxurious fleet that ever served 
Hawaii and the South Seas. 


Matson Line 


« South Seas 2 


Hawaii 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 24-C, at any of the following addresses: 
215 Market St.,San Francisco—535 Fitth Ave., : 


510 W. Sixth Sc., Le 





»s Angeles— 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle. _ 
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YOUR VACATION 


WILL PAY FOR ITSELF/ 
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SAN DIEGO 
THERMOMETER 












67° . a 
SUMMER Galea lf jal 
AVERAGE j qion pe J ) rake adv 

| ~NOW ¢ y inter 
WINTER cide ac the many. ¢ 
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| pfit & bookie 
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= ies yes 

AN. San san E 
mz a W rite eqns 
SHORTEST IN {fornia Clu 
THE woRLn/ Caltio® 


714 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., San Diego, California 





Let this year mark the happy | 
event of your Hawaiian holiday. 
All-expense independent tours 
from $275. We will arrange all 
the details of your trip includ- 
ing hotel reservations and inter- 
island cruises. 


There are one or more Matson 
sailings from San Francisco ev- 
ery week. (The Malolo sails on 
alternate Saturdays). Also regu- 
lar sailings from Seattle. 


AUSTRALIA 
and the South Seas 


The shortest, quickest and most in- 
teresting way. Regular service 19 
days from San Francisco to Sydney 
with stops at Honolulu, Samoa and 
Fiji enroute. «Also 17-day express 
service. Fast ships — commodious 
quarters — Matson superior service. | 
Sailings every 21 days. 





THECLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 
Pleasing service,complete ap- 
pointments and distinguished 
cuisine make it an ideal hotel 
foryour visit toSan Francisco 


540 rooms with bath 
















Single, from $4 
Double, 
from $6 











New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ie ya < What do ou know about 
yo te Forgotten Peoples 
yo 8 , 


~ Purye 


Penasco Blanco ~of 
Aztec «MesaVerde 






wor 


WHILE WESTERN EUROPE was yet a 
wilderness prehistoric American peoples 
wove fine cotton cloth, built great irrigation 
systems, reared many-storied cities. Mystify- 
ing ruins from that time-dimmed past dot 
the magnificent mesa and canyon country of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Here in America, 
among primitive Mexican villages and In- 
dians of many tribes, is an undreamed-of 
American History, romance and antiquity. 





* Harveycar Motor Cruises now open up this 
\ little known territory to the discriminating 
traveler. Specially equipped Packard Eight 
Cruisers, with Harvey-trained driver mechan- 
icians. A courier-hostess, trained under the 
School of American Research, accompanies 
each party, limited to four persons in one 
car. Nine Harvey hotels furnish hheadquar- 
ters, while farther afield comfort is assured. 


pLCILOLOCE DP 


Cruises, in length from several days 
to a month or longer, conveniently 
start out from La Fonda Hotel in 
Old Santa Fé. Cars, however, will 
meet parties at any point on the 
Santa Fe transcontinental lines be- 
tween Trinidad, Colorado, and 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


Schedules often may be arranged to 
include colorful and unusual Indian 
ceremonies, in the heart of the fa- 
mous Indian-detour country. 





Harveycar cruises are operated throughout 
the year and offer wonderful vacation possi- 
bilities for family parties. Rates $25.00 per 
day per person for parties of three or more, 
include every expense. Itineraries and com- 
plete information gladly furnished. Mail 
coupon below. 








LLL O COO Lf LISA 


Harveycar Motor Cruises—Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Check Those Wanted 
Please send me information regarding a Harveycar Cruise starting 
from Old Santa Fé, or 
to include Taos and Red River Loop Rio Grande Pueblos 1) Acoma and Enchanted 
esa(] Pueblo Bonito Ruins (] Aztec Ruins () Mesa Verde National Park Q ZuniO 
Canyon de Chelly 1) Hopi Villages(X) Petrified Forests() Rainbow Bridge 1) Grand 
Canyon National Park] Navajo Country) Carlsbad Caverns() = Indian-detour (1) 


Harveycar Motor Cruises 
A Under Santa Fe-Harvey Co. Management 
Santa Fe’, New Mexico 





1020-, 
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ARUTOCRAIS 
OF THE JEA 


With a background of fine 
traditions and nautical lineage, 
and a.foreground of modern 
standards, White Star, Red Star 
and Atlantic Transport ships 
traverse the ocean lanes, the 
aristocrats of the sea. . . Chosen 
by the fashionables because 
they are correct—by confirmed 
travelers for their inimitable 
service and comfort—by stu- 
dents, artists and economical 
vacationists because of their 
delightful TOURIST Third Cabin 
accommodations. 


Ships for every purse and plan. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Offices and agents everywhere. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTER NATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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560 Fifth Avenue 


Why Not 
Go West 
This Year? 


We'll help, if you'll let us. 
If you have the travel urge— 
if you’re Old World weary and 
wonder what’s newin the New 
World—perhaps you'll let us 
plan a trip refreshingly dif- 
ferent—made-to-orderfor you. 


If you can find it conven- 
ient to call at 560 Fifth Ave., 
Cor. 46th St., New York, we 
shall be delighted. We are 
here to be helpful. You will 
receive thoughtful attention 
— whether you stop merely to 
ask a question or to have an 
entire trip planned and all 
arrangements made. 


We'll send our representa- 
tive to your home, if you wish, 
with information or tickets at 
an hour convenient for you. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


(SERBS ERS ERE ESSE SS 


Mail this coupon to H. M. Fletcher, 
A. G. P. A., 560 Fifth Ave., New York 


My Vacation Trip 





My telephone No.is____ 
If student, state 
school and grade 





Books or trips lam Round TripSummer 
interestedin(y ) Farefrom New York City 
-] Yellowstone Park - - $108.82 


J Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 111.42 
-j] Inland Empire (Spokane) - - 133.07 
a) Pacific Northwest } Portland - 138.32 
O Rainier Park j Tecome 138.32 
(- Alaska (Skagway) - 228.32 
2 Ranch Vacations (all expense) - 240.00 


Oo OD Escorted Tours — all expens 
(from Chicago) $151. 04 to $238.61 
(0 Canadian Northwest - - - 138.32 


The ‘‘North Coast Limited” 





Sets the Pace Out ae 








> 
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The PLAZA, New York 
Joba. D. Owen 


anager Heiriia Side 








Fred Sterry 
President 





















The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 





The pan anal 


Henry A. R 
Far OW. Nark 


General Manager Boston 























gas 
eI Hotels if Disivesion 3 
ey Unrivalled as to location. Distin- : 
5 guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 


























Blooms 
““BRO*DMOOR 


HE fresh yellow-green of new plant 

life, the darker shade of evergreen 
torests, fantastic red cliffs, Black Forest 
sunrises, Pikes Peak sunsets, balmy air 
at twilight—you'll love it here in the 
next few weeks! But every time of year 
has its peculiar charm, and the distinctive- 
ly metropolitan service is unvaryingly 
sustained; if you can’t come now, come 
sometime! . 











“= BRO*DMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Try Breaking a Jranicontinental Journey Here / 








| 


























47+ where 
Glorious Summer Days 
Cool Enchanting Night 
are enjoyed to the full,;, 


No hotel in the world offers mor 
varied attractions—Superb 27. 
acre park, with miniature golf 
course, open-air plunge and tep. 
nis courts. Riding, hunting and 
all sports, including 18-hole 
Rancho Golf Club. Motion pie. 
ture theatre and 35 smart shops 
within the hotel. Famous Coco 
nut Grove for dancing nightly, 
~» Attractive summer rates 
Write for Chef's Cookbook 
of California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 




















Gere, by 
otor 









HE service of the hour 

in smartness, this dee 
lightful mode of travel is 
the choice of those who Zeel 
entitled to the gentle jux- 
uries of life. A car of regal 
appointments manned oy 2 
skilled English-speaking 
driver is waiting to take 
you wherever your mood 
may dictate. We will 
gladly send you_our booke 
let “Europe by Motor’’, upon request. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. INC. 
“Europe by Motor”... American Personnel 
The French Building, New York 

















= CONDUCTED TOURS 
Frequent Sailings. Most Complete Itineraries 
France, British Isles 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland 
Belgium, Germany, etc. 
One of the oldest Travel Organizations, es- 
tablished 1875. 53 years of satisfactory travel 
service ‘and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our clients many advantages. Our Tours have 
no equal—the personal attention we give each 
Tour guarantees best of service throughout. 
Send for **Book E 
Annual Meditcrranean Cruise de Luxe sails Jan. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Phila.,1529 Locust St., Chicago, 175 N. Mich. Ave. 











NORWAY 


Berlin, 
Jan. 16th, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediter- 
ranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 


ain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 
(Paris, London). World Cruise, 





| Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. 








| 


If you plan to build 


House & Garden has re’ 
cently published a col- 
lection of the loveliest 
houses that appeared in 
the last five years of the 
magazine. 


House & Garden’s 
Second Book 
of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 illus 


trations . a wealth of 
material that is all practi 





cal, all beautiful. $4.20, 
postpaid. 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH 





ROMA 
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- Your European Itinerary 
) should include 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


a : Where your own language iS spoken 














| Paris Goes to the Races— 
; Besides this, these countries in June ee 


4 ; teem with historic & roman- 
tic places of interest, such as 
Ely, Cambridge, Norwich, 
es- Boston, York and Edinburgh 


Are you going, this year?...Will you be driving out 
through the Bois in a four-in-hand, for the Prix des 
Drags, at Auteuil, on June 22d?... 





-avel ..- Lunching at Armenonville, or the Pavillon Chinois 
sure 
hav i ° . Stith 2aPr cay -9 7 we > 
a ; Roman Remains, Seaside Re- .. Sitting near the Jockey Club box? ... If you’ve been, 
jou ° ee 99 e 

you know that is what “one does”—wh > She 
ae sorts, Inland Spas, Golf Cen- ; : ¥ : a the oe 
| land’ monde’ does... And you'll be at the “Prix des Haies 
0. tres, Dales, Moors, Scotland's aa ‘ ; ernie 
York i : in its setting of flowers and at the ‘Prix de Diane’, 
Ave Mountains, Lochs & Enchant- : 
anil ae S at Chantilly. 

7 ing Scener . 

is § y Whether you’ve been, or not, you know that to cross 


tland, 
"ruise, 


Your tour can be made more 


enjoyable by a trip in the 


Cunard is the brilliant prelude to the brilliant days 
and the jewelled nights of Paris, in June... the 


Mauretania sails on June 13th, reaches Cherbourg on 


ier FLYING SCOTSMAN 





P. the 19th bearing with her the members of the world 
NJ, ‘ whose social calendar is written in three languages... 
~~ if you travel by J ...In brief another ‘Little Season’, between two 
Id y harbours... for people Paris-bound. 


For further information on Auteuil apply to 














LNER |. 


our offices or send for special folder. 


Plan well in advance by sending now for 


He | | CUNARD 
ba? § ae , General Agent, London & Nort 
| LINE 





Eastern Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


i QQ 
NS 


LONDONG& - 
[ NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 





See Your Local Agent 
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For leisurely cruising 


Glacier 
National Park 





NORTHERN 


or vigorous sport 


Y Vicario 
. in scenic Glacier 
\ National Park 
“can be as active 
or as restful as you care 
to make it... You can 
climb, ride horseback, 
play golf, fight it out 
with gamy trout—or 
take enchanting land- 
and-lake cruises in 
comfortable motor 
coaches and launches... 


Low round trip summer 
fares are good on the 
New Oriental Limited 
—de luxe service, no 
extra fare. Write 
today for inter- 
esting books. 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mer. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


GREAT 








ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 








0 west to Kurope 


Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that 
multiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European 
trip. Go westward this time. 

A glimpse of Honolulu, if you choose, days or weeks 
through Japan, then Shanghai and Hong Kong with scores 
of enchanting trips to the interior of China available. Ma- 
nila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and then into Europe 
through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 

You may start your trip from New York or Boston, visit- 
ing Havana and Panama on your way to California. 

Or come overland to Los Angeles, San Francisco or Se- 
attle for your embarkation. See the great Pacific Coast. 

After your trip through Europe you may return from 
Marseilles to New York and Boston aboard these same 
palatial Round the World Liners. 

You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly 
short time and at a cost that is far less than you have 
chought it could be. 


You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of 
beam, steady and comfortable. They are luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Commodious rooms with beds, not berths. Spa- 
cious decks. A swimming pool. A cuisine par excellence. 


Stopovers where you like for one week or longer. You 
continue ona similar ship with identical accommodations. 
Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, every fortnight from Boston and New York. 
Every two w eeks a sailing from Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles for New York. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Vic- 
toria every alternate Saturday. 


Complete information from any steamship or 
railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
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ravel currency 
which knows 
no Frontiers 


Tue sign bearing the announcement 
“American Express Travelers Cheques 
are accepted here” appears in hun dreds 
of shops, stores and hotels al! over 
Europe. 

On the Rue de Ia Paix in Paris, and 
Regent Street in London...in Berlin, 
Rome, Madrid and Vienna...whether 

or not this sign is up, these safe and 
convenient travel funds are accepted 
as readily as local currency. 

Wherever American travelers go abroad,in 
out-of-the-way places, in quaint old towns, 
the familiar sky-bluc color is immediately rec. 
ognized. ''Leb/ex’’exclaimthe French villagers 
“Yes, yes, blue express cheques’’, say count. 
less others in England, Germany, Switzerland 
and elsewhere. 

Two generations of constant, dependable 
service the world over have made them the 
popular medium of exchangeamong travelers, 
Their cash value is never questioned. Their 
safeness and negotiability are a by-word, 

Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100. Cost 75c per $100. Sold by 22,000 
banks, American Express and American Rail- 
way Express Offices. For practical, conve 
nient and protective trav el currency—in 
America or in foreign lands— 


merely ask for the WW n wn he ve? 
sky-blue a 
— sen lable coer .the 
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Enjoy a 

“House Party”’ 
Vacation — In 
America or Abroad 


In America and Europe, Art Crafts Guild 
Travel Bureau offers care-free, all expense 
tours, personally conducted by expert couriers. 
All reservations made in advance: sight-seeing 
ig Planned; “the most_ travel value for the = 
ont summer of worry-less travel in 
a wit enial members of Colle, iate Tours 
uro: Apo louse Party Tours of the United 
Btates, Janada, and Alaska. 





AllExpenses § 3 

ise . 

Visit 5 Countries 
See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 

Italy, France, Swivzerland. Week Rly Sa Akay 
ing May, June, ‘July, August. College orchesee 
Scand. $385 pays ill ete ie, By ne 
seeing expenses on sea and land—ine fading round 
trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean passage on famous 
one — | Factic ships, extensive sight-seeing pro- 

otei acco mmodations, usual mea’ als, 
allt tips abroad. Ask for booklet “‘E'’ 


“WONDERLAND 
of the sel 


ie ose RL 
Ses Cy 
VBR ones | = sone! 
ALL EXPENSES $255 


DeLuxe Special Trains with recreation cars, “her 
bound from Chicago over The Milwaukee Roa 
weekly during June, July, August. Visit Sioux In- 
dian Reservation, Butte copper mines, Rocky Moun- 
ains, Rainier National Park Spokane, ‘ac -_ 
Seattle. By steamer on Puget Sound to Victoria and 





erth, hotels, meals, sight-seeing. Extensions ! 
desired to Yellowstone Park, Alaska, Calite rnia, 
Salt Lake, Colorado. Write for A eunlet “7 


Art Crafts 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 180, 510 North Dearborn St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Facts About Madame Nature 


Regarding the False Fame of a Lady Whose Artistry Is Surpassed by Almost Every Schoolgir] 


VERY now and then I read in the news- 
papers about a teacher sent 
some pupil home because the child came 


who has 


to the school with rouge upon her lips. And 
in this manner the first manifestations of the 
artistic instinct are being stifled. For what 
was the dear little girl trying to do but make 
herself more beautiful in the sight of God 
and man? 

Nature was not enough and can never be 
for the artist. Of course, I have no complaint 
to make about the fracas if the erring scholar 
performed her task very badly. In the matter 
of make-up I am no modernist and [ still 
prefer the more gentle hues of red and orange 
to the purples which seem about to come into 
fashion. But if the student was deficient surely 
the responsibility of the teacher must have 
been apparent. Instead of sending the child 
back to a home circle evidently aesthetically 
defective there should have been a prompt 
demonstration of the proper way to apply 
the paint and powder. 


“ CHOOLS are in the habit of making such 
Ss curious requirements for their students. At 
some establishments no miss may be gradu- 
ated unless she knows how to swim. I would 
not say that this was altogether foolish but 
surely there is in it some edge of the fantastic. 
A well brought up girl who lives with reason- 
able care has an excellent chance of going 
through her whole life without ever having to 
swim unless she wants to. Far more sensible 
would be the provision that no diploma should 
be granted to any scholar who did not compre- 
hend at least the simpler obligations of make- 
up. Latin they give to girls and algebra and 
maybe plane geometry. All this is good and 
proper but why should the future mothers of 
the race be left to find out for themselves 
about the more important facts of life? Not- 
withstanding the advertisements it has always 
been my theory that the young woman, so 
many times a bridesmaid but never quite a 
bride, was a victim of defective make-up. Had 
she been trained to use a little more red or a 
little less we might find her picture in the 
advertisements today as one standing in amaze- 
ment before the fireless cooker with all her 
little brood about her. 

As far as I know there is no royal road of 
learning the proper use of rouge. Even the 
makers of cosmetics seem never to have under- 
taken any vast educational campaign which 
is so necessary. The art of making the most 
of a face has been left wholly to chance and 
the individual. Here and there a shrewd and 
sympathetic mother may drop a hint or so 
to a growing girl but this is not enough and 
besides the modes in texture and in color 
change so rapidly that the wisdom of the last 
generation is of but slight use to the present. 

Has anybody ever written a history of make- 
up and brought it down to the present day? 
Such a book would have to pay much attention 
to all history and in particular to the progress 
of invention. The lipstick suitable for candle- 
light was of necessity discarded when oil and 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


later gas came. And when Franklin tempted 
electricity down from Heaven he _ probably 
never stopped to think how momentous the 
consequences could be. The key upon his kite 
opened new doors and made it necessary for 
an entire new school of female artistry. 
“Perhaps,” says an editorial writer, “the 
greatest swindle ever perpetrated upon the 
younger females was the 
rouge habit. It was passed on to them by style- 
setters among older women, whose complex- 


generation of 


ion was gone.” 

And then he adds even more fatuously, “No 
man ever likes painted girls.” Possibly not 
and yet it seems to me that in increasing 
numbers I see young gentlemen returning 
from the conservatory with red streaks on 
their noses. Of course the editorial writer has 
entirely missed the point and purpose of paint. 
He seems to believe that it is employed as a 
substitute for natural complexion. Not a bit 
of it. There is no intent to deceive. A woman 
skilled in the use of cosmetics would be 
horrified if anybody mistook the result as a 
mere photographic reproduction of nature. 
In every case she aims at something more 
than that. 

Make-up is decidedly an art and one of the 
earliest. About the time that the first cave man 
made a rude drawing of a mammoth, or some 
other obnoxious beast, upon the wall of his 
dwelling, some cave woman began an experi- 
ment with pigmentation upon her person. And 
in spirit she was more nearly the artist. Her 
challenge to nature was bolder and more direct. 


HE instinct of the cave man was only to a 
slight degree aesthetic. The mammoth was 

too big for our ancestor to tackle in person, 
and so, instead of killing the beast, he made a 
picture of him. And he made the best picture 
of which he was capable. If there had been 
cameras the cave man would have gladly used 
them. It was no art theory but only a lack 
of skill which brought these early attempts 
of the cave man into the mood of the moderns. 
But the cave woman’s break with nature 
was conscious and deliberate. She looked at 
her face in some still pool and said, “It is 
not good enough. I will do more.” She accepted 
nature, as all artists must do, as a jumping-off 
place—nothing more. For instead of slavishly 
copying the image in the pool she proceeded 
to improve it. The leopard was lovely but as 
the cave woman remarked to her common-law 
husband, the cave man, “The leopard cannot 
change his spots.” The woman could and did. 
If some shade of green in the foliage of the 
primeval forest caught her eye she tried to 
reproduce that color and employ it for her 
own adornment. When the trees flamed red in 
autumn the woman realized that they achieved 
a magnificence far beyond the brightest tint 
on any windswept countenance of human 
kind. And on that afternoon rouge was born. 
It should not ever be lightly outlawed for it 

is ared badge of courage, a very perfect sym- 
bol of humanity’s earliest vision that man 
was more than the beasts. The dumb creatures 


took the world as they found it, but in ys 
was the passion to pounce upon it and mould 
it more nearly to the heart’s desire. Whey 
that first great grandmother of the race spread 
upon her face some colored clay Raphael was 
as good as born and Titian had begun to stiy 
in the womb of things that were to be. 

And if you string along with the painted 
down through the ages you will mee 
good company. Some of it will be low and 
quite a bit of it immoral but follow the red 
line and you will never be out of touch with 
the merrymakers of the world. Then may yoy 
drink and dice and dance and perhaps at the 
end you may ride Hell-bent to destruction 
upon the pikes of the roundheads. What of 
it? The great painted ones of history have 
left their mark upon time’s pages. Saints have 
gone marching down to obscurity while women 
who knew how to splash the colours on their 
lips and eyelids have lived beloved by all 
the poets of posterity. 


HERE is not in our present world, I do in. 

sist, enough of scarlet. A face without adorn. 
ment is by no means the most successful effort 
of creation. In particular I have in mind the 
pallid races. The dark hued may perhaps get 
by without much paint or powder but it is 
evident to any casual visitor in Harlem that 
they too are seeking to improve even their 
fine shades. Until I took to painting—I mean 
pictures—I did not entirely realize how un. 
suitable is the coloring assigned by nature to 
the human countenance. It is not white or 
pink or any of the words which are so often 
falsely bestowed upon it. Under artificial light 
the skin of the average American woman is 
dusty lemon. 

Much has been said of those roses which 
come to the cheeks from winter and rough 
weather. They are not to be relied upon. Na- 
ture seems to take little account of subtleties 
of touch. The girl who seeks the great out- 
doors as a substitute for cosmetics will find 
herself gravely disappointed. While it may be 
true that one can get a glow by earnest effort 
and clean living there will be no artistry in 
the total effect. You see clumsy nature is just 
as likely to put the rose tints on the end of 
a girl’s nose as to incarnadine her cheeks. 

None of us has any desire to make a clean 
and absolute break with nature. The dame has 
her good points. From her come gusto, pace 
and maybe pepper but she never was precisely 
the sort of woman any man of breeding would 
care to take upon a party. She has no tact and 
more than that she is wholly lacking in dis 
crimination. The best way of handling the 
problem is to make nature know her place and 
keep her there. Some of her ideas are good 
but many seem archaic. Any young woman 
with just a touch of talent can paint a face 
that is the complete despair of disciples of 
natural living. After all the modern girl is not 
a slave but a free woman and the very symbol 
of her escape from tyranny lies in the fact that 
now today her face is all her own and may 
be tinted in whatever way she pleases. 
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EWIS BAUMER, the English satirical artist, originally drew these pictures for Punch and 

\ ; ; ey, the amusement of an English audience. They portray mounting stages of suspense in one 
in us is a Aa ed episode of his recent American adventure, and the American reader may be interested in smil- 
nould ee | ing with Mr. Baumer at a Britisher’s initiation into a ritual of American business. But in this 
te vide instance we have Mr. Baumer’s word that the road’s end justified the travail of the road, for 
When cae” ae what should his final objective be, what indeed, but the sanctum sanctorum of Vanity Fair? 
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Courtesy of Punch, London, in Which 
These Drawings Originally Appeared 
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VURAY PLEASED To MEET you | 
WE'LL STEP OUT RIGHT NOW | 
AND GET LUNCH —, | 
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“DOBBS HATS 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A DOUBLE-~HANDFUL OF FLUFFY FUR, WHICH A 
BREATH MIGHT BLOW AWAY. INTO A STRIKINGLY HANDSOME HAT. DELIGHT- 
FULLY LIGHT IN WEIGHT, SOFT IN TEXTURE AND DELICATE LN COLOR, IS 
A TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP — THE DOBBS FAIRLITE 
IS A HAT TO BE WORN FOR ITS BEAUTY AND TREASURED FOR ITS WORTH. 
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DOBBS @ CO 678.620 aa 324 Tifth Ave. 285 Madison uve. New Yorh 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover 


Presenting One of the Foremost American Presidential Possibilities—and His Wife 


N this, the year of the Presidential Election, it is reassuring to find on the 

shifting skyline of possibilities one ponderable figure: Herbert Hoover. He is 
every day becoming more and more conspicuously news of the first magnitude, as 
is Mrs. Hoover in her possible réle as First Lady of the Land. At present Mr. 
Hoover’s past career and attainments are being subjected to an increasingly search- 
ing analysis. The United States of America have not often had available a man 
so happily equipped for the responsibilities which Mr. Hoover seems willing 
to assume: his administrative talents are supreme; in briliant contrast to the 


herd of politicians, he has the qualities of the true statesman—idealism an¢ 
imagination; he is, furthermore, the highest type of hardheaded business man; 
he knows Europe as Europe scarcely knows itself; and the variety and invatl 
able effectiveness of his labours have left their constructive and living 1m 
press on practically every phase of American life. In view of his enviable record 
in the affairs of the nation, many influential members of the Republicat 
party have come to believe that Mr. Hoover will be a significant factor in the 
proceedings at the Republican Convention and, more than conceivably, afterward 
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The Battle of the Sexes 


How Modern Eden Is Disrupted by the Continual Civil War Between Men and Women 


ally satisfactory? Most modern Euro- 

peans and Americans would probably 
answer, No. They were perhaps even less sat- 
isfactory in our fathers’ days; still less in the 
time of our grandfathers; not much better 
among our great-great-grandparents. Were 
they ever very satisfactory throughout any his- 
torical society of which we have knowledge? 
I am not bold enough to risk a categorical 
answer. Perhaps they were often more satis- 
factory than they are to-day. Of that, I think, 
we may feel moderately sure. But very satis- 
factory? One has one’s doubts. For after all, 
is it possible in the very nature of things 
that the relations between the human sexes 
should ever be very satisfactory? There are 
many individual exceptions, of course. But is 
it really possible that the majority of men 
and women should ever discover a very satis- 
factory formula of relationship? 


\": the relations between the sexes gener- 


HE lower animals, so far as we can judge, 

find no difficulty. The inadequacy, in this 
sphere of activity, of man’s powers of ad- 
justment is due to the specifically human 
quality of human beings. Sexual relations are 
only exceptionally quite satisfactory because 
men and women are not merely animals, but 
conscious, intellectual, generalizing animals. 
It is to consciousness that all the trouble is 
fnally due. A conscious animal is in the na- 
ture of things an animal divided against itself, 
an animal in a chronic condition of civil war. 
“0, wearisome condition of humanity!” cried 
the Elizabethan pessimist, Fulke Greville, 
Lord Broke, 

0, wearisome condition of humanity! 

Born under one law, to another bound; 

Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity ; 

Created sick, commanded to be sound. 

All philosophies and religions are full of the 
tumours of that endless civil war between the 
ancient, physical-instinctive part of man and 
that modern upstart, his consciousness. The 
combatants have had a variety of names. 
Nature has been pitted against Reason; the 
Lower Self against the Higher; the Old Man, 
in the theological and not the slangy sense 
of the phrase, against the New; Original Sin 
against Grace. But under all the variety of 
names the combatants remain the same. In- 
stinct and Consciousness are always con- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


fronted. It is inevitable; for they are natural 
enemies. The life of instinct and the body is 
the death of consciousness and the life of con- 
sciousness is the death of instinct. The fully 
conscious life is a life perpetually controlled, 
willed in every detail, reasoned; it is the life 
of the willing and reasoning individual. The 
physical-instinctive life is to a great extent 
unindividual. When we act instinctively we 
cease to be the elaborate structure of ideas, 
opinions, ambitions, scruples, volitions, which 
our consciousness regards as the individual 
self. We act specifically, generically, not in- 
dividually. We cease to be ourselves and be- 
come members of the race, mere subjects of 
the animal kingdom. We are moved, when 
we act in accordance with our instincts, not 
by our will, not by reason, not by any 
acquired principle, but by something much 
more ancient and impersonal, by a power that 
is outside our consciousness, by a force of 
nature. When we act instinctively we are act- 
ing biologically, for the benefit, not of our 
private personal souls, but of the species. The 
conscious self, as might be expected, bitterly 
resents this infringement of its rights by the 
instinctive biological self. Nobody enjoys be- 
ing supplanted, still less being killed, even if 
the knock-out be only temporary. Nobody... 
the instinctive self as little as the conscious 
self. Each resents the other as a supplanter, 
each fears the other as an assassin, each does 
its best to supplant and assassinate its rival. 


_. beings have tried (generally less 
than more successfully) to settle their 
inward civil war in a variety of ways. They 
have tried, to begin with, to suppress entirely 
one or other of the opponents. They have tried 
to live either completely instinctively, or 
(more often, since the conscious individual 
enjoys, comprehensibly enough, a greater 
prestige than the physical-instinctive, non- 
individual substratum) completely con- 
sciously. But the permanent defeat and 
destruction of either of the opponents is 
really impossible. Bits of man’s spiritual 
make-up can no more be totally suppressed 
than bits of his body. To suppress conscious- 
ness and live completely physically and _in- 
stinctively would be about as easy as to 
suppress the brain and live exclusively with 
the viscera. Anyone who suggested dis- 


embowelling as a cure for indigestion would 
be put into an asylum. But we respect, we 
even pay divine honours to the philosophers 
and founders of religions who have suggested 
the exactly analogous process of eradicating 
the instincts as a cure for psychological un- 
easiness. Their folly is not so manifest as 
would be that of the eviscerator, for the 
simple reason that viscera are visible and 
tangible objects and the process of dis- 
embowelling very painful and rapidly fatal. 
Instinctive tendencies are not visible and 
their attempted eradication does not lead to 
instant death . . . only, more or less slowly, 
to various kinds of spiritual distortion, 
amounting in severe cases to actual insanity. 
This distortion is not a mere maiming, it does 
not correspond to a simple bodily amputa- 
tion. For the instincts cannot be cut off from 
the mind as you cut off a leg. They can only 
be repressed, kept down, pushed out of sight. 
They continue to exist in spite of all the ef- 
forts of the would-be eradicator; and the 
mental distortion which follows any attempt 
to get rid of them is due, not to their being 
in fact got rid of, but to their continued sub- 
terraneous existence, their secret and often 
devious and unsuspected activities. 


HE conscious self has several aspects, 
several possible avatars. Some men, some 
societies have exalted one aspect, some an- 
other. Some have exalted what may be con- 
veniently described as the spiritual aspect of 
the conscious self; others the purely in- 
tellectual aspect; others again the practical 
aspect, the aspect of applied intellect. The 
ascetic, the scientist, the business man... 
each of them exalts one aspect of the con- 
scious self in opposition to the physical- 
instinctive self. The ascetic would destroy 
most; not merely the physical-instinctive part 
of man, but also his intellect, his ambition, 
his acquisitiveness, even his social and do- 
mestic affections. The others are not so 
wholesale in their attempted repressions; 
but all are agreed in looking askance on that 
physical-instinctive life, whose chief and most 
important activity is sexual. 
Volumes could be written about the various 
solutions to the great problem attempted dur- 
ing the course of history. But my introduction 


(Continued on page 138) 
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The Facts About Madame Nature 


Regarding the False Fame of a Lady Whose Artistry Is Surpassed by Almost Every Schoolgir] 


VERY now and then I read in the news- 
Be ester about a teacher who has sent 

some pupil home because the child came 
to the school with rouge upon her lips. And 
in this manner the first manifestations of the 
artistic instinct are being stifled. For what 
was the dear little girl trying to do but make 
herself more beautiful in the sight of God 
and man? 

Nature was not enough and can never be 
for the artist. Of course, I have no complaint 
to make about the fracas if the erring scholar 
performed her task very badly. In the matter 
of make-up I am no modernist and I still 
prefer the more gentle hues of red and orange 
to the purples which seem about to come into 
fashion. But if the student was deficient surely 
the responsibility of the teacher must have 
been apparent. Instead of sending the child 
back to a home circle evidently aesthetically 
defective there should have been a prompt 
demonstration of the proper way to apply 
the paint and powder. 


CHOOLS are in the habit of making such 

curious requirements for their students. At 
some establishments no miss may be gradu- 
ated unless she knows how to swim. I would 
not say that this was altogether foolish but 
surely there is in it some edge of the fantastic. 
A well brought up girl who lives with reason- 
able care has an excellent chance of going 
through her whole life without ever having to 
swim unless she wants to. Far more sensible 
would be the provision that no diploma should 
be granted to any scholar who did not compre- 
hend at least the simpler obligations of make- 
up. Latin they give to girls and algebra and 
maybe plane geometry. All this is good and 
proper but why should the future mothers of 
the race be left to find out for themselves 
about the more important facts of life? Not- 
withstanding the advertisements it has always 
been my theory that the young woman, so 
many times a bridesmaid but never quite a 
bride, was a victim of defective make-up. Had 
she been trained to use a little more red or a 
little less we might find her picture in the 
advertisements today as one standing in amaze- 
ment before the fireless cooker with all her 
little brood about her. 

As far as I know there is no royal road of 
learning the proper use of rouge. Even the 
makers of cosmetics seem never to have under- 
taken any vast educational campaign which 
is so necessary. The art of making the most 
of a face has been left wholly to chance and 
the individual. Here and there a shrewd and 
sympathetic mother may drop a hint or so 
to a growing girl but this is not enough and 
besides the modes in texture and in color 
change so rapidly that the wisdom of the last 
generation is of but slight use to the present. 

Has anybody ever written a history of make- 
up and brought it down to the present day? 
Such a book would have to pay much attention 
to all history and in particular to the progress 
of invention. The lipstick suitable for candle- 
light was of necessity discarded when oil and 
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later gas came. And when Franklin tempted 
electricity down from Heaven he probably 
never stopped to think how momentous the 
consequences could be. The key upon his kite 
opened new doors and made it necessary for 
an entire new school of female artistry. 

“Perhaps,” says an editorial writer, “the 
greatest swindle ever perpetrated upon the 
younger generation of females was the 
rouge habit. It was passed on to them by style- 
setters among older women, whose complex- 
ion was gone. 

And then he adds even more fatuously, “No 
man ever likes painted girls.” Possibly not 
and yet it seems to me that in increasing 
numbers I see young gentlemen returning 
from the conservatory with red streaks on 
their noses. Of course the editorial writer has 
entirely missed the point and purpose of paint. 
He seems to believe that it is employed as a 
substitute for natural complexion. Not a bit 
of it. There is no intent to deceive. A woman 
skilled in the use of cosmetics would be 
horrified if anybody mistook the result as a 
mere photographic reproduction of nature. 
In every case she aims at something more 
than that. 

Make-up is decidedly an art and one of the 
earliest. About the time that the first cave man 
made a rude drawing of a mammoth, or some 
other obnoxious beast, upon the wall of his 
dwelling, some cave woman began an experi- 
ment with pigmentation upon her person. And 
in spirit she was more nearly the artist. Her 
challenge to nature was bolder and more direct. 


HE instinct of the cave man was only to a 
slight degree aesthetic. The mammoth was 

too big for our ancestor to tackle in person, 
and so, instead of killing the beast, he made a 
picture of him. And he made the best picture 
of which he was capable. If there had been 
cameras the cave man would have gladly used 
them. It was no art theory but only a lack 
of skill which brought these early attempts 
of the cave man into the mood of the moderns. 
But the cave woman’s break with nature 
was conscious and deliberate. She looked at 
her face in some still pool and said, “It is 
not good enough. I will do more.” She accepted 
nature, as all artists must do, as a jumping-off 
place—nothing more. For instead of slavishly 
copying the image in the pool she proceeded 
to improve it. The leopard was lovely but as 
the cave woman remarked to her common-law 
husband, the cave man, “The leopard cannot 
change his spots.” The woman could and did. 
If some shade of green in the foliage of the 
primeval forest caught her eye she tried to 
reproduce that color and employ it for her 
own adornment. When the trees flamed red in 
autumn the woman realized that they achieved 
a magnificence far beyond the brightest tint 
on any windswept countenance of human 
kind. And on that afternoon rouge was born. 
It should not ever be lightly outlawed for it 

is a red badge of courage, a very perfect sym- 
bol of humanity’s earliest vision that man 
was more than the beasts. The dumb creatures 


took the world as they found it, but in ys 
was the passion to pounce upon it and mould 
it more nearly to the heart’s desire. When 
that first great grandmother of the race spread 
upon her face some colored clay Raphael was 
as good as born and Titian had begun to stir 
in the womb of things that were to be. 

And if you string along with the painted 
down through the ages you will meet 
good company. Some of it will be low and 
quite a bit of it immoral but follow the red 
line and you will never be out of touch with 
the merrymakers of the world. Then may you 
drink and dice and dance and perhaps at the 
end you may ride Hell-bent to destruction 
upon the pikes of the roundheads. What of 
it? The great painted ones of history have 
left their mark upon time’s pages. Saints have 
gone marching down to obscurity while women 
who knew how to splash the colours on their 
lips and eyelids have lived beloved by all 
the poets of posterity. , 


HERE is not in our present world, I do in. 

sist, enough of scarlet. A face without adorn. 
ment is by no means the most successful effort 
of creation. In particular I have in mind the 
pallid races. The dark hued may perhaps get 
by without much paint or powder but it is 
evident to any casual visitor in Harlem that 
they too are seeking to improve even their 
fine shades. Until I took to painting—I mean 
pictures—I did not entirely realize how un- 
suitable is the coloring assigned by nature to 
the human countenance. It is not white or 
pink or any of the words which are so often 
falsely bestowed upon it. Under artificial light 
the skin of the average American woman is 
dusty lemon. 

Much has been said of those roses which 
come to the cheeks from winter and rough 
weather. They are not to be relied upon. Na- 
ture seems to take little account of subtleties 
of touch. The girl who seeks the great out- 
doors as a substitute for cosmetics will find 
herself gravely disappointed. While it may be 
true that one can get a glow by earnest effort 
and clean living there will be no artistry in 
the total effect. You see clumsy nature is just 
as likely to put the rose tints on the end of 
a girl’s nose as to incarnadine her cheeks. 

None of us has any desire to make a clean 
and absolute break with nature. The dame has 
her good points. From her come gusto, pace 
and maybe pepper but she never was precisely 
the sort of woman any man of breeding would 
care to take upon a party. She has no tact and 
more than that she is wholly lacking in dis 
crimination. The best way of handling the 
problem is to make nature know her place and 
keep her there. Some of her ideas are good 
but many seem archaic. Any young woman 
with just a touch of talent can paint a face 
that is the complete despair of disciples of 
natural living. After all the modern girl is not 
a slave but a free woman and the very symbol 
of her escape from tyranny lies in the fact that 
now today her face is all her own and may 
be tinted in whatever way she pleases. 
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e Above is M. le Marquis OseOr O 
who has practically gam- Oo S 
bled his noble family into Ob O 
the alley. He is entertain- 6° x 
ing the Chicago Smiths. \ 6° 0 
And why? We shall see. O\o, \We 
Meanwhile he is doing O\ Yot O74 
his best by the Chateau- OQ \ pf, Of 
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MME. LA MARQUISE ‘i ane. SMITH 
Through her aristocratic Drawings by Mrs. Smith, who leads 
lorgnette Mme. la Mar- BENITO the pack in Chicago, is tithes. 
quise inspects her weird all a-flutter at the possi- Fatt 
guests, mentally deciding bility of an alliance with a 
that if Mrs. Smith’s pearls the ancienne noblesse. i < 
are as real as they look, Her attempts in the “gal- Je ‘2 
he may be worth culti- lic idiom’’ are spurred on 
saath . And the more by the suspicion that with 
closely she examines the ie more drinks her hus- y 
jewels, the more possible won —. Mademoi- : 
Mrs. S. seems to become wee selle rom rmentiéres 





MR. SMITH 


And here is genial Ed 
Smith, the Chicago but- 
ton baron. Having ab- 
sorbed six scoops of the 
tare old vintage, he has 
just called the Marquis 
by his first name and has 
invited him to a Rotary 
Club luncheon. In fact, 
as far as Ed goes, every- 
thing is absolutely jake 


The Marquis and the Millionaire 





MISS SMITH 


Alas for the ambitions 
of worldly parents, the 
dénouement of this piece 
depends entirely on daugh- 
ter Dottie who is even 
now comparing the Count 
with a collegian who is a 
freshman in Wall Street. 
She hascredited the Count 
to profit and loss, more 
particularly the latter 





M. LE COMTE 
This pretty lad is none 
other than Gaston Abelard 
Francois Pompom Mér- 
ingue Gaston de la Farin- 
iére, Comte du Tas, heir 
toatitle and not muchelse. 
While Gaston does not 
quite know what anything 
is about, he is a willing 
kid and will do exactly 
as Mama and Papa say 


A Little Pattern of Checkmated Intrigue, as Traced Behind the Dinner-Table Masks 
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STEICHEN 


“She Stoops to Conquer”—Fay Bainter 


The Versatile Actress Turns to High Comedy in the Revival of the Oliver Goldsmith Play 
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Repertory, This Sort and That 


A Short Critical Study of Several Permanent Acting Bodies With American Souls 


YEAR or so ago, when the yapping for 

repertory was at its height and every 

theatregoer cheered the word “uncom- 
mercial” with as fine a frenzy as if it spelled 
Dixie and The Star Spangled Banner all in 
one, several of the acting organizations in 
New York made a divine discovery: they were 
repertory companies, and always had been at 
heart, and now they knew it. Now they would 
take the name for the deed. 

As a matter of fact, most of them were 
“stock” companies, if that, and not repertory 
ones at all. But “stock” had been used to de- 
scribe the earnest efforts of Corse Payton and 
the Spooner Sisters and other favourite inter- 
preters of Sardou and Bulwer-Lytton in 
Brooklyn for so many unilluminated years... 
and “repertory” is a longer, hence a bigger, 
word. So, from now on, the Theatre Guild 
would give repertory, the Neighborhood Play- 
house would announce its bills as so much rep- 
ertory, and all the Little Theatres pounced 
and seized and held the same boast aloft. 

In short, definitions were in order. They 
might have found them for certain, had they 
wanted to, in the published essays of the emi- 
nent Granville-Barker. They might have en- 
joyed, if not accepted, his dictum that, “In 
America the term ‘Little Theatre’ has acquired 
so many significances as now to have none. 
One may best qualify a little theatre by say- 
ing that if it is a success you wish it were 
bigger, and if it is a failure you wish it weren't 
there at all.” 


HE Barker ideal of a repertory theatre is 
“an organization by which plays are kept 
as ready for the stage. . .as books are kept 
to your hand in a library.” And here are his 
tules of practise: that, in a true repertory 
theatre, “no single play must be given for 
more than three or four performances run- 
ning, or for more than three or four in a week, 
and at least three or four different plays must 
be performed in a week; so that as a conse- 
quence no one play can be performed more 
than about a hundred times in a season. But 
it may be played in every one of a hundred 
seasons, as, no doubt, certain plays in the rep- 
ertory of the Thédtre-Francais have been.” 
Which—if these numbers have not stricken 
you blind—you will perhaps perceive to be a 
surrender to the rules of that most celebrated 
repertory company of France. And why not? 
Practically every other company on the Con- 
tinent which, with or without state aid, pre- 
tends to the name of repertory obeys these 
same rules of a century’s standing in Paris. 
American companies are embarrassed by them 
only because they have tried to slide under 
them, tried to mix short cuts to repertory glory 
with long runs for successful play profits. 
One definite, precise and unequivocal effort 
to establish such a repertory theatre in New 
York—and, to date, only one—has succeeded. 
This is Eva LeGallienne’s. How much suc- 
ceeded? Present computations cannot quite 
tell. Tables of gross receipts, expenses, con- 
tributions, would be interesting only to those 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


who, as hardy as Miss LeGallienne, contem- 
plate trying likewise. But this is an item for 
general celebration: that, although it is not 
yet done with its second season, the Civic 
Repertory Company is already choosing its 
nightly performances from among _ twelve 
plays. In a single day, the centennial of Ib- 
sen’s birth, it could give three of his dramas. 

The only way to make a great deal of money 
from the stage is to take one new and lik- 
able play, produce it, stick to it, never give it 
up until the last yokel has come to town to see 
it. That is the standard American way; it is 
the London way, more or less, and is coming to 
be the way in other growing capitals where 
large populations furnish inexhaustible audi- 
ences for the longest runs. And that, too, is 
the way bad actors are made, and playwrights 
are coddled into their worst phases, and pub- 
lics are penned into states of ignorance. 


ISS LeGallienne, on tour two years ago, 

conceived this idea of a low-priced reper- 
tory in lower New York. Her spring-board, as 
she tells it, was her remarking of the fact that 
her balconies were always full when her orches- 
tras were not. Whence her leap into the old 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, splashing into the 
midst there of a boiling pot of Italian artists. 
And off she started with Benavente, Chekhov, 
Ibsen, Sierra, Susan Glaspell—and made a 
good go of it, too. 

It was genuine, dyed-in-the-Barker reper- 
tory. So it has continued to be. This Civic 
troupe of Miss LeGallienne’s has struck the 
way of being counterpart of a Volksbiihne, a 
serviceable theatre of the larger populace, as 
no other permanent company in English- 
speaking America has. So stubbornly has it 
satisfied this intention, the will can well be 
taken for any incidental misdeeds. 

Five plays are added to the Civic Repertory 
list this season. Such plays they are—and so 
acted—that they crystallize all former hopes 
and fears for the future ... and such an en- 
terprise must look to a lengthy future, to a 
patient growth in a cold soil. They have added 
such pieces as the Dutch quasi-classic, The 
Good Hope, Max Mohr’s German fantasy, [m- 
provisations in June, Walter Ferris’s Cape 
Cod play—a first play, with all the excuses 
and embarrassments that that implies—The 
First Stone. They have acted these far from 
immediately agreeable, anything but easy, 
pieces with more determination than delicacy, 
more professedness than professional finish. 

Only once to date—in The Cradle Song, 
that Spanish idyll of Sierra’s where they all 
got them to a nunnery—have these Civic Rep- 
ertorialists struck a great gusher. They have 
dug into Shakespeare, Goldoni, Ibsen with a 
pretty good foreknowledge that they would 
not find fortunes for their box-office. They 
have taken fairly frank account of themselves, 
too. Miss LeGallienne does not have to be told 
that her present resources restrict her to a 
limited and sometimes downrightly inexpres- 
sive acting personnel. But alongside her she 
has the fine, personable playing of Josephine 











Hutchinson and one or two others. The bene- 
fits to these of repertory practise will make 
fascinating watching. 

The Theatre Guild makes a wistful protest 
of repertory. The Theatre Guild indulges in 
regular alternations. It gives you, say, Marco 
Millions this week, and The Doctor’s Dilemma 
next week. Just why, none of the Guilders who 
will talk of it at all can tell. They point faintly 

-and a little regretfully—to the variety this 
affords the actor. He need not be continuously 
in one role. He can be a little less continuously 
in two roles, instead. Or else rest on his 
dignity (and half pay) every other week. 

But this scheme, evidently adopted to comply 
with the peculiarities of theatregoing in a 
fiercely crowded city, seems only to collect 
the most obvious faults of the repertory idea. 
For the sake of that gesture of alternating 
plays, it risks a score of inconveniences and 
confusions, both to the company and the pub- 
lic. The Guild has had one of its most inter- 
esting and successful seasons, but neither fish, 
flesh nor repertory. 

Better, in such an unwilling community, to 
give in to the “long run” idea and present 
each successive production by your permanent 
acting company for as many solid weeks as 
the public will support you. Such, at least, 
must be Walter Hampden’s decision. This 
well-known star, with his faithful troupe 
around him in the theatre which now bears 
his name, saws dignifiedly away at the greater 
dramas. He produces An Enemy of the 
People; as many as want to see it see it, and 
then—until next year, perhaps— he’s through 
with it, and goes on to give Henry V, with a 
short return to his last success, 
Caponsacchi, to fill the interstice. This is not 
repertory, and does not especially pretend to 
be, and is none the less a varied and truly con- 
tributive program. Such an one, in fact, as 
only the actor who produces on his own can 
afford to emulate. 


season’s 


NOTHER optimistically steady company 
surrounds Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney 
now in the Garrick Theatre. There, through 
three-quarters of the season, they gave a mod- 
ern clothes version of The Taming of the 
Shrew, later—much later—adding Twelve 
Thousand, a romantic -xercise from the Ger- 
man of Bruno Frank, ei’ for the present mak- 
ing little other claim to come under the head of 
repertory. Similarly, the Actor-Managers, up- 
town inheritors of the ways if not the means 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse, have done us 
first. Dunsany, then this, that or Gantillon’s 
Maya (a celebrated case which the District 
Attorney’s office soon decided against them) ; 
but they’ve done none of these things success- 
fully enough to bunch or alternate or inter- 
change them, even to paste the least label of 
repertory on them this season. Similarly, the 
Provincetowners, the New Playwrights mak- 
ing such heady tempests in their Village tea- 
pot, and sundry other smaller bands which, at 
this inclement time, have no stomach at all 
(Continued on page 118) 








Wherein the Civie Courtesy of Texas Is Contrasted With Son 


DO not suppose it would have happened if 

that dawn in Dallas (which is in Texas) 

had not been so unbearably beautiful. And 
perhaps that same dawn would not have been 
so unbearably beautiful if a man could sleep 
(that is, if I could sleep) on the sleeping- 
berths thoughtfully provided for long railway- 
journeys by the Pullman Company. I can not. 
The pounding rhythm induces a tranced wake- 
fulness in me. In a sort of Paracelsian stupor 
I meditate upon the destinies of that lady 
whom one green curtain and another chastely 
separate from me, and upon that slumbering 
Elk in the berth above me who is balanced 
on the superior ether like a seicento cherub. 
I meditate upon them and upon how near we 
are and how far we are. The urgent rhythm 
occupies the whole arc of night. Only the 
first streak of dawn striking upon an Oklaho- 
man oil-derrick, a pine-wood in Louisiana, 
suspends it. The train halts. Here, in Indian- 
apolis, here in Houston, a man goes forth, 
with this trance still upon him. 

That morning, very early that morning, it 
was upon the bosom of Dallas (which is in 
Texas) that a man was delivered. And there 
would be no northward train until the after- 
noon. And, alone in Dallas, homeless in Dal- 
las, a man must beat those remote bournes 
during the long morning hours. And the 
rhythm of the engine is still upon his ears, 
and the light of apocalypse is still upon his 
eves. And he goes forth, not knowing what 
might befall him. 


PUT a lot of it down, I say, to the beauty 

of that dawn. The moment I came out of the 
station and lifted my eyes to those immacu- 
late, those lazuline, cornflower skies 
(how silly such adjectives are! Blue Skies, 
as the song has it—precisely nothing else! ) 
the moment I lifted my eyes to those blue 
skies, the nostalgia fell upon me, I yearned for 
those lands where I had been pierced by just 
such dawns as these. It was the sort of dawn 
where a man, believing that a good poet has 
written them, quotes his own poems, quotes 


those 


them aloud even: 
So beautiful was this dawn that no one knew 
Whether it was a secret blossom grew 

Out of earth’s own hid bosom rather than 
The familiar sun climbed from the Caspian. 
{11 men incredulous beheld their fellows there 
Rise from their marble feet in the crystal air 
To the broad pinnacle of their smooth brows. ... 


[ paused. I blushed. I became aware it was my 
own verse I quoted. Unpardonable solecism. 
[ had crossed the road from the station. Up- 
on my right hand was a gasoline pump. 
Before me the doors of the Hotel Bristol ex- 
tended hospitably. I looked into the faces of 
the passers-by, wondering if they recognized 
that the young man who had been uttering 
verses had been uttering his own verses. They 


did not. They looked upon me with benign 
eyes and went their way. And there was a 
sign-board with a legend, hoisted above the 


Nostalgia in Dallas 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


threshold of the almost imposing Hotel Bristol. 

“Sensible Rates”, | read. “European Plan.” 

How therefore? I ask you. How therefore 
not? How was it possible that these words 
should not forthwith transport me to all 
the inumerable Hotels Bristol in Europe 
(in Africa and Asia, not less) where I rose 
and looked out through my window and gazed 
at a dawn so wistful and so exquisite as this 
dawn in Dallas (which is in Texas) ? And in 
Segovia, from the Hotel Bristol, (Sensible 
Rates, European Plan) had I not beheld the 
dawn through the mammoth arches of that 
Roman aqueduct which is the grandest legacy 
of Rome though their builders builded it to 
span a ravine in Castile? And from the Hotel 
Bristol in Seefeld (which is in Tyrol) did I 
not behold the risen sun splinter against the 
frozen cataracts? And from the Hotel Bristol 
(which, positively, is in Bristol), did I not 
behold the sun stepping delicately from peak 
to peak of the three scarlet mainsails of three 
saucy fishing-smacks? And the dawn broad- 
ened into noonday, and before luncheon in the 
Hotel Bristol, in Torino, I commanded them 
to bring me a glass of such vermouth (un- 
vitiated by spumy waters) as never journeys 
beyond Torino, its native city. And in the 
naughty twilight of Marseilles, in the vesti- 
bule of the Hotel Bristol, will you not step 
a moment into the dangerous fringes of that 
green lake called absinthe? And that is veri- 
table Tokay, even at this late day, which he 
(forgive me that I do not blazon his name) 
will lay down, as it were a chrism of sacra- 
ment, beside your sturgeon-steak on the 
hushed tables of the Hotel Bristol (which is, 
as you know, in Budapest, upon the swart 
bank of the Danube). 


EA verily, (I chanted in Dallas), Sensible 

Rates, European Plan; and made a 
poem there beside the gasoline-pump, but I 
will not transcribe it because it was so griev- 
ous with nostalgia, and to render it here 
would be a discourtesy to Dallas, which is of 
all cities in America the most hospitable. It 
is as if that city were sorrowfully aware that 
it may no longer entertain the stranger tarry- 
ing within its walls with the kindnesses it 
proffered them once (for no one will main- 
tain that Near Beer is not an indecency and 
an abomination) ; so it seeks as best it may to 
atone for the rigours imposed upon it. (I am 
not suggesting that, furtively, somewhere in 
Dallas a man may not knock three times upon 
an iron-studded door, which will thereupon 
swing on its heavy hinges and admit him to 
its arcane alcoholic saturnalia. I do not sug- 
gest that he may not, nor do I assert that he 
may. I do not know. But that is not hospitality, 
in the grand Greek sense, or in any sense at 
all. That is a contravention to an Amendment 
incorporated in the law of this land. Fie upon 
that, I say! ) 

So Dallas that lovely morning was full of 
proffered hospitalities. As for instance, when 
I walked further into the heart of the city, 
leaving the Hotel Bristol behind me, I came 
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Foolish Memories of Europe 


upon an institution which is called the Gurton 
Barber College. And here a resident of Dallas 
may for ten cents be shaved and for fifteen 
cents have his hair cut. But the stranger, in 
an inner place called the “Free Department,” 
may be shaved and have his hair cut for an 
expenditure of no moneys at all. Now nowhere 
in any city have I encountered such _ hos. 
pitality. It was prodigal. It was moving. And 
though a cynic said to me later that same day 
that I had misinterpreted the situation, that 
in the “Free Department” of these institu. 
tions the novice practises upon the “bum’~— 
that, I am sure, was the word he used—and 
that this “bum” goes forth at the end of it 
all with a face hanging in strips like the poor 
saint in David’s picture at Bruges, I refused 
angrily to believe him. I will have none of 
such cynicism. 


F there was no bock to drink in Dallas, upon 

little sunny benches under a spilth of 
mimosa, if I might not swallow a tiny beaker 
of that yellow wizardry called Strega—much 
beloved by Mr. Norman Douglas in the 
shadowy garlic-festooned trattorias of Siren. 
land—at least I might be shaved gratis, and 
have my hair cut. And if I were thirsty—or 
hungry, perhaps, for I do not know which con- 
dition of the human appetite this substance 
ministers to—I might buy at Mr. Mills’s store 
a jar of Br’er Rabbit Syrup at sixty cents the 
gallon. I would not be embarrassed by the 
suggestion that I could take it away for noth- 
ing. But at that price Mr. Mills was virtually 
giving it away. Was it not in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, they were asking eighty-five cents per 
gallon for the same commodity? Or was it 
Birmingham, in Alabama? Mr. Mills was sell- 
ing Shelled Peanuts, moreover, at twenty-five 
cents for two gallons, and that seemed to me 
fabulous. For I am certain that never in 
Baghdad, even in the days of Haroun el 
Raschid, might a man obtain Shelled Peanuts, 
at twenty-five cents for two gallons. 

But I have not come to the end of the hos- 
pitalities offered in Dallas for the exchange of 
no money at all. There was a Convention that 
day, in the principal hotel, of people who be- 
longed to a special religion which flourishes in 
these parts. They were called “Realtors” and 
they were “getting together,” as I heard one of 
them describe their ritual in the lobby of the 
hotel. And whereas, in an earlier epoch of 
American history, in order to shew their good- 
will to all men these people might have sta- 
tioned great kegs of home-brewed ale along 
the pavements of Dallas, and roasted a whole 
ox in the market-place of Dallas—such gen- 
erosities being denied them, they sent forth a 
fleet of automobiles through the streets of the 
city. And a small card was displayed upon 
the wind-screen of these cars, whereon these 
words were printed: “Realtors’ Convention. 
Courtesy Car.” And any man, it seemed, might 
signal to the driver of any of these cars, and 
bid him go anywhere and then stop, and re 
turn with him whither he desired. So hos 

(Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


La Philosophie Ameéricaine 


Being the Further Beliefs and Convictions of the People of a Great Democracy 


S one delves further into a study of the 
cerebral functionings of the Ameri- 
can people, it becomes increasingly ap- 


parent that the corpus of faiths and ideas upon 
which their philosophical structure is founded 
is of a quality that may be said to approach 
the pink. Plumbing these fundamental judica- 
tions and assessments of their fellow men and 
the phenomena of life surrounding them, we 
may the better comprehend the motivating 
impulses of their conduct, spiritual as well as 
physical, and their attitudes toward and de- 
cisions regarding the ebb and flow of world 
aflairs. To appreciate what a man will do in 
a certain situation, it is essential that we know 
those thoughts that have coloured his actions 
in situations of a kidney and that, having be- 
come part and parcel of his metaphysical 
chemistry, will in all probability induce in him 
a constant automatic and involuntary reaction. 

It is thus by a careful dredging up of the 
American’s basic thinking principles that we 
arrive at a solution of the many mysteries of 
his daily acts, both personal and public and 
hitherto occult and so often baffling. Privy to 
the esoteric chinks in his philosophical arma- 
mentarium, we are more competent to under- 
stand his frequently ambiguous and puzzling 
predispositions and performances, as, for ex- 
ample, his passion to put on a Marine’s uni- 
form, go down to Central America and get ma- 
laria making the world safe for democracy, 
to massage his bald pate with dog juice in the 
hope of growing hair, to gape at the wisdom 
of Mr. Coolidge, and to marry for love. The 
casual student of descriptive sociological 
science, the name given by European savants 
to the work first undertaken by the writer 
some nine or ten years ago, may understand- 
ably be deceived by its humorous, aye, at times 
even deplorably superficial air. But the more 
penetrating student will be able to look be- 
neath the thin layer of seeming jocosity and 
discern thereunder the true composition of the 
rock upon which the American builds his 
ideational and deductive roost. 


T is the apparently trivial that gives birth to 

the momentous and profound. Cleopatra’s 
nose, Newton’s apple, Franklin’s kite, Du 
Barry’s dimple, a bundle of tea in Boston har- 
bor, a rainy day at Waterloo—such trivialities 
have changed the course of science and of 
empires and of men. And it is thus, too, that 
what a man thinks about ice cream on apple 
pie or Peruna may not only foredestine his 
own life and acts but also, in the sum of men, 
the fate of their nation. A nation is only as 
strong as the minds of its boobs. Great leaders 
and intelligent men may come and go, but the 
nation of boobs over which they transiently 
exercise a measure of control goes ever on and 
on. The Elks will outlive a score of Lincolns 
and Grover Clevelands; the Moose will still 
be on deck singing Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here long after Jim Reed and Clarence Dar- 
row have been mistaken for pdté de foie gras 
by the worms; the Knights of Pythias and the 
Hay Fever Association will still be respective- 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


ly parading and sneezing their heads off a 
century after George Washington’s picture has 
been removed from our two-cent stamps. 

Already in these pages and in several tomes, 
under the general heading of The American 
Credo, the writer has presented almost two 
thousand cardinal articles in the doctrinal 
faith of the American masses. But the end is 
not yet in sight. With the valuable assistance 
of scholars both in this country and in Europe, 
he is gradually completing and_ perfecting 
this contribution toward an understanding of 
the democratic mind. For certain of the sub- 
joined addenda to the Credo, he wishes to 
acknowledge his thanks to the following dis- 
tinguished professors: Dr. John Larkin, Dr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Dr. John B. Powell, Dr. 
Sinclar Lewis, B. S., and the Mlle. Aline 
Fruhauf. 


si. 


That whistling is a sign of idiocy. 
§2. 


That an undertaker never embalms a mem- 
ber of his own family. 


§3. 
That imported noodles are made by hand by 
inmates of German and Swiss insane asylums. 


§4. 

That Greeks are responsible for the barber’s 
itch. 

§5. 

That any of our leading illustrators could 
become expert counterfeiters of the coin of 
the realm if they were not such upright fel- 
lows and had a mind to do so. 


6. 
That susceptibility to poison ivy is a guar- 
antee of virility. 


i 


87. 
That every negro in the South has at least 
one drop of white blood. 


§8. 
That you can always tell what a man did 
the night before by the amount of natural oil 
on his eyelids. 


89. 


\ That people who endorse massage creams, 
cigarettes and underwear never themselves 
use the things they exploit. 


§10. 
That chess players and infant prodigies in- 
variably end up in the booby-hatch. 


$11. 


That the modern French painters are just 
kidding the public, that they don’t believe in 
the crazy technique they practice, and that 
they are all earnest academicians at heart. 


§12. 

That all doctors make love to their women 
patients. 

§13. 

That if one eats oysters and drinks whiskey 
simultaneously, the oysters will become petri. 
fied within one and one will come damn near 
dying. 

§14. 

That the weight constantly being added to 
Manhattan Island by ever-increasing sky. 
scrapers will eventually cause it to sink into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

§15. 

That every famous author spends at least 

two hours a day autographing his books. 


§16. 


That Jim Tully is a very illiterate fellow 
and merely dictates his books to a cultured 
secretary, who smooths out what he says and 
adds the glossy touches. 


$17. 


That Heaven will protect the working girl. 


§18. 


That every time a doctor is called to the 
telephone some woman is about to have a baby. 


§19. 
That there are no pretty German women. 


§20. 

That some people have a pain in a certain 
part of their anatomy at a certain hour every 
nine days. 

§21. 

That all stage door men are retired actors 

who played with Ada Rehan or Booth and 


Barrett. 
§22. 


That the Metropolitan Opera House claque 
is composed entirely of Italians who get a 
dollar apiece a night for their services. 


§23. 


That to dream of cats is a sign of treachery. 


§24. 


That all toe-dancers must have certain bones 
in their feet broken before they can become 
proficient in their art. 


§25. 
That the only vegetable served in Germany 


is sauerkraut. 
§26. 


That women are emancipated by the vote. 


§27. 


That American women have better taste i2 
clothes than any other women in the world. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Angna Enters 
Pantomimist 


Presenting Dances of 


Moods and Manners 


OR almost five years Angna En- 

ters has been presenting a series of 
programs in dance form. She is adancer 
and yet her chief fame comes from her 
ability to sit in a chair and still con- 
vey an impression of movement and 
rhythm, as in The Mother of Heaven, 
where the Madonna tells her story, 
silently, with a rose in one hand and 
a handkerchief in the other. When 
Anita Enters came here from the 
West, she was one of a dozen un- 
known dancers who gave occasional 
recitals, but hers were somehow a lit- 
tle different. She consulted a numer- 
ologist, evolved the name Angna, and 
developed an original set of programs. 
She made her own costumes, and still 
does. She chose her own music and 
planned each interpretation. Now she 
has just returned from London, where 
she added to the reputation she has 
gained in America during the last 
two seasons. But despite her success 
there is still no name which can be 
given to her programs, unless you ac- 
cept her inadequate designation 
“compositions in dance form’’. Hers 
1s, perhaps, not a new art, but it is at 
least an extremely felicitous combi- 
nation of dancing and pantomime 
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THE FIRST NIGHTERS 
By staying home, one avoids seeing thes. 
first-nighters to whom each play must 
be exposed as a child is exposed to the mea. 
\\ 
y 


: . P @ sles. Recent researches have developed th 
‘ : a 
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y fact that the average first-nighter has the 
Y intelligence of a boy of twelve. Subsequent 
audiences approximate a young lad of te, 


The Theatre Reviewed by Hearsay 


Impressions of the Season by an 
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| Artist Who Never Left His Studio 
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By MIGUEL COVARRUBITAS 





CLEAN DRAMA 
Then there is the play which straightens 
out everything in the last act by getting 
the heroine into gingham and winding up 
her romance in front of a canvas meadow. 
You are wrong in thinking that the young 
man in the sweater is Eva Le Gallienne 





J ) 
- ee | 
aa TROPICAL MELODRAMA 
: a ¢ If the pretty heroine’s English is prac- 
: . tically limited to “Hell!” and ‘“Damn!”, 
and if her costume is rather scant, the 
scene is probably not far from Pago-Pago, 


and the curtain will have to be lowered from 
time to time to indicate lapses of morals 


HIGH COMEDY 


The Society Play reaches its peak in an 
epigram about adultery. It can usually be 
told from one that is mot a Society Play 
by the fact that its better mots are always 
tossed nonchalantly to and fro by players 
who pointedly look away from each other 
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THE ART THEATRE 
If a play swarms with characters calling 
each other Ivan Vasilyevich and Fedya 
Petushkov, and if it is performed in so 
dim a light that you cannot recognize the 
setting as the one Brady used ten years 
ago for The Man Who Came Back, then it 
is a Russian tragedy and God help you 


THE THRILLER 
In the Mystery Play, wealthy old Norman 
Throckmorton is found murdered in what 
the program calls his Library. One of the 
season’s seventeen melodramas following 
this formula actually introduced some books 
into the Library scene, but this was gener- 
ally regarded as carrying realism too far 


EXPRESSIONISM 
If a play is called Hurdy Gurdy or Spasm 
or Hot Flash, you can count on its big 
scene strongly resembling the one below. 
You will probably find it being performed 
in an erstwhile stable in one of New York’s 
most inaccessible districts. And if you must 
go to see it, take along a real good cushion 
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VANITY FAR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


The Austrian Philosopher Directs His Attention to the Mysteries of Destiny and Free Will 


$1 


OUR Manifestations of Fate:—You take 

the path which you regularly take. Your 

slayer, who has long hated you, lies in 
wait for you and kills you. Then we say this 
happened by necessity. 

You take a path which you have never taken 
before. Someone in the vicinity is lying in wait 
for another man whom he intends to murder. 
He confuses you with this other man and kills 
you. Then we speak of accident. 

The necessity can to a certain degree be still 
further heightened by intention or defiance; 
then we speak of an invitation to fate. 

The accident can assume still stranger 
forms. For instance, you take a path which 
lies wholly outside your previous direction; 
you meet a madman who, by a particular 
series of events, is brought face to face with 
you and kills you. 

And in just such cases, where the accident 
works with complete absurdity, where a thou- 
sand specific events were necessary to evoke 
some totally unexpected result, we have again 
the sense of the fateful. 

Thus, from the standpoint of logic, fate and 
accident are never opposites, but are wholly 
the same; and the higher the standpoint from 
which we observe an event, the more incon- 
trovertible becomes their identity. 


9 


on 


Free Will’s’ Moment:—The world is abol- 
ished to a degree by every “if”, every subjunc- 
tive. Yet in every philosophic discourse there 
is nothing for us to do but to abolish the world 
a dozen times and build it up again. All crit- 
icism, yes, all thinking, is an insurrection 
against the supremacy of the causal law. But 
free will operates only for the fraction of a 
second. When it has fulfilled its function, all 
that it has accomplished becomes irrevocably 
merged with those things which are beyond 
alteration, which cannot be thought out of ex- 
istence, and which, being in the past, are not 
compulsory. 


“nr 
vo 


The Historical Aureole:—The greatest mis- 
take of the historian is his tendency to throw 
a nimbus of magnificence about every event, 
no matter how trivial, which happens to have 
had far-reaching consequences. Whereas a cer- 
tain result was bound to occur in accordance 
with the laws of cause and effect, he reads into 
it the expression of an aprioristic idea, put- 
ting it forward not simply as logical, but as 
so-called historical necessity. 


4 


Tn 


Symbols and Symptoms:—The experiences of 
a great man, however slight they may seem, 
are always symbolic. The experiences of a 
weak man or of a sick man remain symptoms, 
though they may have little apparent connec- 
tion with weakness or disease. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


§5 


Nirvana on Earth:—lf you could acquire that 
inner aloofness which makes you ready for 
death at any moment, you have become men- 
tally so enriched that you need have no fear 
of an empty hour even in eternity. 


$6 


The Refuge of Kind:—There is one invariable 
proof that a man is insignificant: that even 
when fate spares no effort to endow him with 
individuality, he still contrives to take refuge 
in the type, at all costs. 


“nr 


1 Penalty and a Prerogative :—It is our ability 
to grasp the incomprehensible and to bear the 
unbearable that makes our life so painful 
and, at the same time, so inexhaustibly rich. 


8 


“an 


Super-Results, Not Super-Causes:—The so- 
called super-causality mentioned by the newer 
historians of philosophy is no different from 
that ordinary causal law by which all earthly 
things are governed. It would be no more ab- 
surd to relegate the events of world history 
to a super-time, or a super-space, in contrast 
to the usual time and space in which other 
things occur. It is purely an error in observa- 
tion and thinking when some historical inci- 
dent is said to obey a higher principle than 
applies to private and every-day experiences. 
sa has greater effects, but not greater 
causes. And the inevitability which we think 
can be attached to historical happenings is 
a subsequent figment of the observer. 

If Napoleon had not been beaten in 1813 
and his dream of founding a world empire had 
been realized, this empire (were it still in ex- 
istence) would seem like the expression of his- 
torical necessity, just as the rise of the Roman 
empire does actually. 

Every moment in our existence is the inter- 
secting point of an endless multiplicity of caus- 
al chains, but not every one of these moments 
is equally important for our personal des- 
tiny. It makes a difference to us whether we 
happen to be in the quiet security of our 
homes, on the ocean during a storm, in a pest 
house or on a field of battle. We experience a 
moment of fate when the crossing causal 
chains bring with them increased dangers and 
heightened possibilities of death. 

The more significant the historical individ- 
ual, the more often he will find himself at 
such dangerous points of intersection, not only 
by force of circumstances but also due to 
personal inclination. 

If a number of previous cultures have aris- 
en and developed in ways similar to our own, 
it is doubtless legitimate to conclude from such 
evidence that ours also is destined to a speedy 
decline. But it seems quite superfluous to in- 
troduce the mystic concept of super-causality. 
The uniformity, or at least the similarity, in 
the rise, the development, the expression, and 


the duration of various periods in human cul. 
ture is simply based on the fact that the bio. 
logic laws governing mankind always remain 
the same. But these laws, which we have found 
to be as immutable as the laws regulating the 
movement of the planets, have no further cop. 
cern with causality. They are aprioristic laws 
of nature: one may call them fate or God, 
but why super-causality, since they have noth. 
ing at all to do with causality? 


89 


Propagators vs. Individuals:—We have an in. 
nate belief in the importance of preserving 
the race, but not in the importance of pre- 
serving the individual; yes, the latter, in 
comparison with the former, seems almost 
immaterial. This derives, among other things, 
from the fact that we generally show especial 
respect to the great artist of love, while we 
look upon the glutton, for instance, with so 
much less sympathy that he becomes absurd, 
or even despicable. And also the scorn which 
is universally attached to the sexually unft, 
as attested by the literature of all periods, 
reveals our inborn and metaphysically condi. 
tioned faith in the importance of sexual talent. 
As is well known, many people have been 
driven to suicide by such shortcomings, though 
this has rarely been the case with feelings of 
intellectual inferiority. For we feel and even 
act symbolically much more often than we 
realize. 
$10 


The True Virtues:—Self-discipline, sacrifice, 
and the desire for knowledge are the only real 
virtues of all that are generally called so. For 
they alone involve the exercise of the will. 


$11 


The Insignia of Personality:—We mean by 
personality those dark clouds of possibility 
which hover about a brow so heavily that at 
any moment a lightning flash of reality could 
descend from them to illuminate or destroy. 


§12 


Fate and the Bullet:—It will never appear to 
us a@ priori as fateful when some soldier or 
other is struck by some bullet or other in 
battle. Such an incident will not seem fateful 
to us if the soldier fell in the regular course 
of the fighting, but only if he were hit by a 
stray bullet as he was going for water, or after 
an armistice had been declared, or as the last 
victim of the war. In these cases we also speak 
of unfortunate accidents, whereupon it be- 
comes obvious that the fateful and the acci- 
dental are exactly the same, a mere choice 
between a homely word and an imposing one. 
But regardless of how the soldier met his 
end, his death was fateful for him in any case, 
and the bullet was fateful, as his death and 
the bullet were also fateful to his wife and 
children. 

But if the bullet struck the general or the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
The seer is epitomized in this head of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Epstein, however, 
works not with types, but with intensely 
and spiritually individualized subjects 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
It is here as though we saw the Duke of 
Marlborough, not in the drawing-room, 
but in a moment of self-sight. This shows 
Epstein’s characteristic pitted surface 


es Rees 














RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Using Ramsay Macdonald as a model. 
Epstein has here represented the man of 
principle. All the orthodox virtues are en- 
graved in the shape and lines of the head 


HE aesthetic of Jacob Epstein is ob- 
5 geet not, as revealed in the sculp- 
tures on this page, to idealize surfaces. nor 
is it either essentially a statement of realism. 
Mr. Epstein’s realization is that the func- 
tion of the true artist is to render in art not 
merely likeness but human emotion. the in- 
signia of the subject's spiritual life. He de- 
nudes his subjects, in the final sense, of all 
irrelevant detail: he makes the intrinsic. 
extrinsic and apparent. The plausible, world- 
ly elements have been ignored and all that 
remains is what will remain on the death- 
bed, when the ultimate pretences are down 


CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 


The idealistic Don Quixote is mirrored 
in this sculpture of R. B. Cunninghame- 
Graham, suggesting Epstein’s inheritance 
from the spirit of the Middle Ages 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
In this self-portrait, Jacob Epstein has 
reflected the force and spiritual disquie- 
tude of the artist. Epstein was originally 
an American, who lived in New York 


Recent Portrait Heads by Jacob Kipstein 


The Anglo-American Who Has Developed an Individual Type of Likeness in Bronze 
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VANITY FAIR 


Are You a L00% American? 


An Acid Test by Which to Estimate Exactly the Degree of Your Patriotism 


HE following list of questions has been 
designed as an index to Americanism. 
Vanity Fair has, quite naturally, no 
editorial opinion in the matter. It has no con- 
cern whether the complexion of its readers’ 
patriotism be neutral or bright red, white and 
blue. Nor does it mean to point by implication 
what is true and what is false; instead, it pro- 
poses only to state directly what is “Amer- 
ican” and what is “un-American”, two far less 
debatable opposites. Vanity Fair’s intentions 
stop abruptly with a desire to give its readers 
merely an opportunity for soul-searching, to 
subject their convictions of 100 Per Cent-ism 
to the acid test. Many who have complacently 
believed in or have been proclaiming their 
own 1006 Americanism will automatically 
discredit themselves and, on the other hand, 
many who are proud of being Nought Per 
Centers may conceivably obtain a considerably 
higher rating. It will be noted that in the 
following questions the words, “great”, “great- 
er”, “better”, “superior”, are frequently used 
without definition. They are used advisedly in 
the same way in which people think them. 
They cannot be analyzed here any more easily 
than in the mental processes of human beings, 
for opinions are seldom analyzed by those who 
hold them, they are simply and vaguely 
“there”. It is tactfully suggested that it may 
be the part of wisdom to lock yourself in a 
padded room before you submit yourself to 
the following questionnaire. Then, if you 
answer “No” to every question on the list, you 
are a spy in the employ of a foreign power, a 
traitor, or a Bolshevik. If you answer “Yes” 
to every question, you are a perfect roo Per 
Cent American. As the following list contains 
100 questions, each counting 19%, the exact 
percentage of your Americanism may be cal- 
culated without difficulty. 


. Returning from abroad, do you refer to 
the Statue of Liberty as “the greatest sight in 
the world”? 

2. Do you consider Edgar Guest a poet; 
Harold Bell Wright an artist; and Bruce 
Barton a philosopher? 

3. Do you think that Russian and German 
films are inferior to the products of Hollywood? 

4. Do you feel that Mayor Thompson is a 
greater influence for good in Chicago than 
John Galsworthy? 

5. Do you think Calvin Coolidge’s mind is 
a more important product of western civiliza- 
tion than that of George Bernard Shaw? 

6. Do you feel that the American army is 
superior to the present French or British or 
the German army of 1914? 

5. Do you consider Idaho, Nebraska, Kansas, 
the Dakotas and some of the other states 
qualified to make laws affecting New York 
and Philadelphia? 

8. Do you consider that Elmer 
more fiction than fact? 

9- Do you believe that there is 
in America than in Switzerland? 

10. Do you observe the prohibition laws to 
the letter? 


Gantry is 


less graft 


By DIOGENES AMERICANUS 


11. Do you feel that modern European music 
is inferior to modern American music? 

12. Are you convinced that all great Amer- 
ican corporations are strictly honest ? 

13. Do know all the words of 
Star Spangled Banner? 

14. If your taxes were quadrupled, would 
you be just as loyal to the government? 

15. Do you accept as a working doctrine in 
matters legal, practical and spiritual the Con- 
stitution’s premise that “all men are born 


The 


you 


free and equal”? 

16. Would you rather own an expensive 
American car than an Hispano-Suiza or a 
Rolls-Royce? 

17. Would you rather live on Lake Placid 
than Lake Como? 

18. Do you believe that, since the World 
War, America has become the centre of world 
culture? 

1g. Do you think that the American girl is 
superior in beauty, chic, breeding, and _ in- 
telligence to, for instance, the Viennese girl 
of the same relative station in society? 

20. Would you rather spend a month in 
winter at Palm Beach than at Cannes? 

21. If you could make 
Europe than you do in America would you 
still live in the United States? 

22. Do 
Devonshire less attractive than the countryside 
of Connecticut? 

23. Do you think that Van Cortlandt Park 
is as lovely as the Bois de Boulogne? 

24. Do you believe that the Omaha Bee is a 
interesting newspaper than the Man- 


more money in 


you consider the countryside of 


more 
chester Guardian? 

25. Would you rather cross to Europe on 
an American steamer than on one of foreign 
registry ? 

26. Do you prefer American servants to 
any others? 

27. Do you believe that Washington was a 
greater general than Napoleon Bonaparte? 

28. Do you believe that the average Amer- 
ican college graduate is better educated than 
the average graduate of Heidelberg, Oxford 
or the University of Vienna? 

29. Do you think that the food served on 
de luxe American trains is superior to the 
food served on de luxe European trains? 

30. Would rather 20th 
Century Limited than the Nord Express? 

31. Do you think that Coney Island is more 
picturesque than the Prater? 

32. Do you think that the American gentle- 
man is a truer gentleman than the Euro- 


you travel on the 


pean gentleman? 

33. Do you think that the American attitude 
toward sex is more wholesome than the Euro- 
pean attitude toward sex? 

34. Do you think that an American Presi- 
dential Inauguration is as impressive as an 
Enelish Coronation? 


35. Do you think that the civic monuments 
in New York are as as the civic 
monuments in Paris? 


attractive 


36. Do you consider the White House more 
imposing than Buckingham Palace? 


37. Do you think that American domestic 
life is happier than the domestic life of an 
European nation? 

38. Do you think that the accent of a South 
Carolinian is more musical than the accen 
»f a Dubliner? 

39. Do you think that Owen Davis is a bet. 
ter play-maker than Sacha Guitry? 

4o. Do you think that the high pressure 
business methods in America are more con. 
ducive to efficiency and ultimate bliss thay 
the laissez-faire policy of the Latin races? 

41. Do you believe that living American 
scientists are greater than living German 
scientists ? 

42. Do you consider Andrew Mellon a more 
important figure in the world of finance than 
Sir Basil Zaharoff? 

43. Would you rather own a rug manufac. 
tured in the United States than a Persian rug? 

44. Do you consider the New York police 
force more efficient than the Berlin police 
force? 

45. Do you think that the reform movement 
in America has made it a more charmins 
country than France? ° 

46. Do you consider the machine-made prod: 
uct of the United States superior to its hand- 
wrought European counterpart? 

47. Do you think Los Angeles is a finer ex- 
ample of civic architecture than Brussels? 

48. Would you prefer a trip down the 
Hudson to one down the Rhine? 

49. Do you consider Seattle more charm- 
ing than Seville? 

50. Do you consider that the Battle of 
Yorktown was of greater historical importance 
than the Battle of Waterloo? 

51. Would you buy a dress made in New 
York in preference to a dress made in Paris? 

52. If in Europe, would you miss an ice 
cream soda more acutely than, in America, 
you would regret a whiskey and soda? 

53. Do you believe that The Star Spangled 
Banner is a finer musical composition than 
the Austrian National Anthem? 

54. Are you certain that the roads of 
northern New York State are better than the 
roads of southern France? 

55. Do you consider Fort Sumter of greater 
significance than the Roman Colosseum? 

56. Would you rather have a sirloin steak at 
Keene’s Chop House than pressed duck at the 
Tour d Argent, in Paris? 

59. Do you believe Americans are healthier 
or live longer than the Danes? 

58. Do you consider a “speak-easy” a 
pleasanter place to pass an evening than an 
English “public house”? 

5g. Do you believe the American language 
is the most beautiful in the world? 

60. Do you consider Americans better sailors 
than Norwegians or Swedes? 

61. Do you think the Americans the most 
enterprising, imaginative, adventuresome race 
in the world? 

62. Do you think that America won the war? 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Joe Cook in an Uplifted Moment 


An Informal Glimpse of the Leading Comedian of the Current Hit “Rain or Shine” 


N Rain or Shine, the new extravaganza which is enlivened by the antics of Joe 

Cook, that affable and slightly lunatic comedian has a chance tc perform all 
the facetious acrobatics which had figured in his ambitions when, as a boy of 
twelve, he heroically practised walking on the clothes-line in an Indiana back- 
yard. He does a little dancing. He does a little knife-throwing. He does a little 
Juggling. He even takes a brief turn on a slackwire. And, just to show that he 
1S perfectly at ease when he is thus teetering in mid-air, he performs a few feats 





in marksmanship while he is about it. This photograph reveals his nonchalance 
when supine on the top of a pole. Mr. Cook’s mental agility is even more note- 
worthy, and he has a vein of artful nonsense in him which sets him a little apart 
from all other clowns of his time. He may look like the manager of a small-town 
1888 baseball club, but he thinks like Lewis Carroll or the late Mr. Lear, and he 
attracts the children as the Pied Piper of Hamlin did or (to employ an analogy 


more understandable and even more pleasin¢ to his management) as Fred Stone does 





Captain! My Captain! 


VANITY FA 


Wherein an Old Sergeant (Retired) Muses on Some of His Exceedingly Superior Officers 


EN years ago, a good many Americans 
used to drift off to sleep in tent or box- 
car or barrack, each luxuriously cradled 
in the blessed thought of what he would do 
to his Captain when the war was over. As a 
rule, it was the plan to approach him boldly 
and, with simple earnestness, give him a sock 
in the nose. The excellent chance that the 
Captain might make repayment in kind was 
never for a moment considered. For, after all, 
these were day-dreams and each man could 
write his own scenario. 
During demobilization, Sergeant 
Berlin wrote a ditty which made Mr. Eddie 
Cantor jump for joy as he sang it. Like many 


Irving 


another of the Sergeant’s songs, it was a good 
one because in it a universal dream came true. 
The refrain, sung with a gleeful clapping of 
the Cantor hands, reached its climax in the 
line: “I’ve got my Captain working for me 
now!” 

Dear, dear, what threats of dark and per- 
sonal vengeance used to be muttered under 
the enlisted breath in those haze-hung days! 
Now, looking back after ten years, | wonder 
how many of those threats ever were carried 
out. To be sure, I know one aggrieved private 
of Marines who, when in his cups, will still 
occasionally call his erstwhile commanding- 
officer’s home on the telephone at three or four 
in the morning. When the once authoritative 
voice makes drowsy reply, my friend merely 
says: “You — — — — — —!” and hangs up 
the receiver. 


UT I have chanced upon no other instance 

of reprisal and, for my own part, I find 
myself looking back with much affection on 
the lieutenants, captains and majors whom 
the fortunes of war placed over me. I feel 
sure that no soldier, in what (for reasons 
which still escape me) used to be known as 
This Man’s Army, had more genuinely enter- 
taining officers than I did. Even at the time 
and in the very crisis of exasperation, the rank 


and file used often to shake with inward 
laughter over their engaging foolishness. 


Their child-like faith in the magic of a mili- 
tary command was always disarming. So many 
of them were like the captain who sent word 
to the bugler that thereafter he was to play 
Over There instead of the routine notes of 
reveille. When summoned to explain why this 
order was not immediately carried out, the 
embarrassed soldier pointed out with apolo- 
getic deference that the bugle was a wretched- 
ly limited instrument without a scale that 
would permit of so elaborate a melody. 

The Captain was but momentarily baffled. 

“Well,” he said, sternly, “keep on trying.” 

Or there was that Lieutenant of ours—he 
had been a dentist back in the states—who 
took a platoon of us out into a Brittany 
meadow to put us through the dreary intrica- 
cies of close-order drill. He, at least, enjoyed 
the experience no end. For it was all new to 
him and, after reading a command out of the 
drill manual, he would look up with unaffected 
curiosity to see what manoeuvres it pro- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


duced. But it was rather hard on us and even 
harder on the really distressed cow whose per- 
sonal meadow this happened to be, and into 
whom we were continually marching four 
abreast, because the embattled dentist did not 
know what command would swerve us out of 
her way. At that, it was the only time I ever 
laughed while being drilled by a dentist. 
Among the entertaining captains 
under whom I helped to make the world safe 
for democracy, was that latter-day Samuel 
Pepys, who is best known by the initials which 
he signs to his daily column in the New York 
World. Capt. F. P. A. arrived in France for 
temporary duty on The Stars and Stripes in 
March, 1g18. And when, in these piping times 
of peace, an occasional ballade or rondeau of 
his is submitted to The New Yorker, I wonder 
if, in perusing it, the glowering editor of 
that spry young weekly ever recalls the day 
when, as Private H. W. Ross, Company C, 18th 
Engineers (Ry.), it was his duty to escort 
Capt. Adams across war-time Paris and, in 


more 


doing so, to pick up that officer’s suitcase, 
which was packed to the brim with cigars and 
nightgowns, and carry it every step of the way. 


APT. 
moralizing officer with simply no sense of 
rank or discipline, and we who served under 
him were worn to shadows in our effarts to keep 
the fellow in his place. It had to be patiently 
explained to him again and again that he 


Adams was an extraordinary de- 


really must not mingle socially with the en- 
listed personnel. I remember his forcing his 
way into a crap game that was wearing out 


the rug in the Yale Room at the University 
Union. I have only to close my eyes to see 
that game now. Lee Wilson Dodd, as I remem- 
ber, was losing his shirt (that white one with 
the blue stripe). And one slightly detached 
onlooker was John Erskine, who had come to 
France to lecture on belles-lettres in the Y. M. 
C. A. huts, which gives you just enough of his 
life to explain his reputation. An air raid in- 
terrupted the game by extinguishing every 
light in the city and before we could find an 
electric flash by which to see the dice, a good 
many francs had impulsively disappeared 
from the contested pile on the rug. I hasten to 
add that no suspicion was attached to my 
Captain. For at the first signal that the Ger- 
man planes were overhead, he had clapped on 
his helmet and hopped out onto the balcony to 
whisper, “Kamerad, kamerad!” to the unre- 
sponsive skies. You can imagine how difficult 
it must have been to maintain order under an 
officer so elfin. 

Except for the air raids and the fact you 
had to know a bootlegger in order to get 
any butter or sugar, Paris was a cushy spot 
an officer stationed there was 
hard put to it to impress the folks back 
home that he was suffering all the rigours of 
war. | remember one major in the American 
Field Service who tried subtly to offset this 
state of affairs by heading all his letters, “The 
Entrenched Camp of Paris.” And I knew an 
artillery captain from a National Guard out- 


in 1918, and 


fit out Chicago way, who, at the desk in bjs 
room at the Hotel Continental, used to wri, 
home that his boots were splattered with th, 
blood of wounded Germans. The chief har) 
ship I suffered when I was on duty in Pari 
was the necessity of going three times in oy 
week to see the current installment of th 
Pearl White movie serial. Each night, ye 
would just get that cruelly exposed lady 
some point of extreme danger—suspended 
over an abyss, say, by a thin and breaking 
strand of rope—when the seconde alerte woul, 
sound across the city. The sirens would shril 
their deafening warning, the lights would « 
out, the orchestra would play the Marseillaise 
and we would find ourselves out on the side. 
walk wondering whatever became of poor im 
periled Pearl. 

It was on such a night in the spring of 1918 
that Captain Adams and I were entrusted 
with the final make-up and supervision o{ 
that week’s issue of The Stars and Stripes. We 
repaired at once to the composing-room of the 
Daily Mail where, under Cornish and Cock. 
ney foremen of Lord Northcliffe’s staff, the 
A. E. F. weekly was put to bed. Those helpful 
but always somewhat puzzled gentlemen never 
did understand the argot of the strangers 
thus infiltrating their plant. And it sudden- 
ly occurred to us that, by telling them that 
“stiff” was Yankee slang for “hero”, we could 
probably insert a seven column streamer ri 
across the front page, reading: 

PERSHING IS A BIG STIFF! 

What newspaperman would not willingly have 
run the considerable risk of being shot at 
sunrise for the sweet sake of the sensation so 
surprising a headline would have caused when 
printed in the official organ of the A. E. F.’ 
My captain gravely yielded to me on this 
point. 


oht 
ght 


“PUT, Sergeant,” he said, “do you feel that 

we are justified in giving so much prom: 
inence to a statement so lacking in news 
value?” 

“Well, Captain,” I replied earnestly, “you 
know—” 

But then another air raid came along and 
by the time the wild sweet April music of the 
berlocque sounded once more through the 
Paris night, it was too late. Probably the 
whole notion was impractical, anyway. 

But of course the more entertaining officers 
were those who did not mean to be. Certainly 
the most amusing command I ever received 
was an entirely serious one which enlivened 
a day in the spring or summer of 1918. One 
of our captains, his eyes agleam with mischiel 
and acting in obedience to some whispered 
suggestion from Chaumont or all on his own 
initiative (I did not know which then and do 
not know which now), summoned four of us 
into secret conference. Shutting the doot 
stealthily and gathering us around him in the 
manner of a huddle on a football field, he told 
us that there had just come to Paris a gabby. 
trouble-making Congressman who was a ditty 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Three Graces of the Grotto 


An Etching by Leon Underwood, the English Artist Now Resident in America 


N outstanding example of versatility is Leon Underwood, the British artist 
who for a year or more has been acquainting the critics and art lovers of 
New York with his accomplishments in a great variety of mediums. A show 
of his more important oils recently held at the Weyhe Galleries in New York, has 


been the latest evidence of his diversified talents. Fifty etchings, a group of litho- 
graphs, a great variety of wood engravings, and three notable books—all of them 
the work of his hand—have also testified to the scope of his ability. Representa- 
tive work by him has appeared, from time to time, in the pages of this magazine 
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RALPH STEINER 


La Précieuse— Patsy Ruth Miller 


A Motion Picture Actress Whose Prestige in the Salon Is Even Greater Than on the Sereen 


HOSE hardy adventurers who, fending their way into the West, come into 
Hollywood seeking an intellectual restorative invariably find themselves 
directed toward the salon of Patsy Ruth Miller, a film actress who is by way of 
being the Madame du Deffand of her time and her setting, and who is shortly to 
appear in a new picture, The Tragedy of Youth. Her anomalous distinction lies 
in having been acclaimed their favourite motion picture actress by the best and 





most susceptible literary minds in America, many of whom confess that they have 
never chanced to see one of her films. How natural that these visiting Marco 
Polos should be seduced by such ingenuous wit, by a technique of charm at once 
so virginally new-fledged and so opulent of maturity. In a land where James Branch 
Cabell is only a name and Marcel Proust not even that, what honours shall not 
be paid the dainty Miss Miller who has read the one and can pronounce the other? 
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Grand Opera—lts Cause and Cure 


The Opera in America Being What It Is, How Can We Turn It Into Something Else? 


AST month in these pages, discussing the 
average American’s indifference to grand 
opera, I ventured to explain it on the 

orounds, first: that a wall of foreign languages 
bars him from a complete understanding of 
what opera is about; second: that whereas his 
theatre is thoroughly modern and expert, his 
operatic productions are old-fashioned and 
clumsy; third: that he is asked to swallow 
whole an operatic repertoire that makes no 
distinctions between masterpieces and rubbish. 

Assuming that this diagnosis is correct, at 

least so far as it goes, what about it? If 
Americans are—and I firmly believe they are 
—a great potential operatic audience, how is 
their interest to be captured and held? 

Obviously, the first thing to do is to give 

the American some operas in his own language 
—a thing that, I hasten to add, is neither 
simple nor easy. The singers will have to re- 
learn their roles in English; and the better 
and more experienced the singers, the more 
completely will they have absorbed the roles 
in foreign tongues, and the louder will they 
complain if they are asked to change. 

Even more difficult, probably, will be the 

actual task of translation; for if opera sung 
in English is to be anything but ridiculous, it 
must be sung in good English. Most of the 
existing translations will have to be scrapped, 
for reasons that require only their perusal to 
be apparent. The so-called “English” libretti 
that are hawked about the lobbies of our 
temples of song as containing “all the words 
of the opera” contain just that. The words 
are there, carefully translated into the poorest 
possible English equivalents, but the order in 
which they are arranged bears no relation to 
the language that we understand and speak. 
Consider this example, culled, punctuation and 
all, from the official “English” libretto of 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier: 

She, with her lips my forehead smites 
Like the morning rays of dawn! 

Her loving fond embraces 
New joy and peace affords. 

Kind Death ... here it comes... 


ERE it comes indeed! Yet it is no isolated 
specimen. It is a good average example of 

what confronts the opera-in-English mission- 
ary when he tries to make converts to his 
cause. One marvels, sometimes, at the extra- 
ordinary pains to which some opera transla- 
tors must have gone, in order to achieve such 
triumphantly idiotic results. Take one instance 
out of millions: In the last scene of Act II of 
Tristan und Isolde, Wagner has Mark say, 

Die kein Himmel erlést, 

warum mir diese Holle? 
which may roughly be translated, 

True, | have no hope of Heaven; 
Yet why this Hell for me? 

The famous Corder brothers, preparing the 
official British translation of this passage, ren- 
der it, presumably after exhaustive study, 
thus: 

Why in hell must I bide 

Without hope of a heaven? 


Part [I—By DEEMS TAYLOR 


And why in hell the Corder brothers did not 
see that they were thereby handing the un- 
suspecting Mark a choice morsel of profanity, 
I do not know. 

Operas can be translated into English 
real English, that is 
been. All that the task requires is a transla- 
tor whose knowledge of foreign languages is 
accompanied by something more than a smat- 
tering of English. As an example of what 
an English translation can be, let me recom- 


and occasionally have 


mend the acting version of Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac that Brian Hooker made _ for 
Walter Hampden, a translation that for dra- 
matic intensity and poetic beauty ranks little, 
if at all, below its French original. 


UT Mr. Hooker’s Cyrano is not an opera 

libretto, and his task was not complicated 
by the necessity of fitting his English words to 
existing music. Perhaps a fairer example 
is Robert translation of Faust. It 
was made for the American Opera Com- 
pany, and helped make their Faust production 
here last winter more or less of an operatic 


Simon’s 


milestone. Here was an English version that 
fitted the notes of Gounod’s score like a glove, 
that was easy to sing and easy to enunciate, 
and that managed moreover to steer a safe 
course between pomposity and excessive col- 
loquialism. 

The American Opera Company's Faust had 
more than a good English libretto to recom- 
mend it, however. It offered its audience the 
unusual spectacle of a grand opera staged 
like a play, with the mental as well as the 
physical resources of the modern theatre be- 
hind it. Vladimir Rosing, the young Russian 
who is directing the company’s artistic for- 
tunes, approaches opera, not as one about to 
put on a concert in costume, but as a stage 
director confronted with a new manuscript. 
His attitude is, briefly, “Here is a show. How 
can I put it over?” 

Mr. Rosing’s solution of this problem, as 
embodied in his Faust, is completely mod- 
ern, notwithstanding its medizval settings 
and costumes. He conceives a Mephistopheles 
that is no longer the red devil of operatic 
tradition, but a cheerfully sinister person 
who may be anything the spectator pleases, 
from a debauched contemporary of Faust’s 
to a personification of Faust’s evil nature. He 
contrives the staging of the rather childish 
scenes of magic in such fashion that the 
skeptical onlooker may explain them on ra- 
tional grounds if he chooses. He directs the 
singers on the assumption that they are actors 
in a play, the fact that the play is 
in music being entirely incidental. The result 
is a dramatico-musical performance that turns 
its auditors into theatre-goers, and holds them 


given 


as opera audiences are seldom held. 
Curiously, a number of people, many vet- 
eran opera-subscribers among them, object to 
being held thus. They don’t want opera to 
be dramatic, and they very violently don’t want 
it to be understandable. Their objections are 
generally twofold: that opera loses its essen- 


tial glamour and mystery when it is treated too 
dramatically, and that English “sounds silly” 
when it is sung. These objections may be 
sincere, but I should not call them the result 
of thought. A work of art that is impressive 
only so long as it is incomprehensible is 
hardly worth preserving: and a sentiment that 
sounds silly in a translation is probably silly 
in the original. 

\s a matter of fact, the average objector to 
translated theatricized opera 
vated, [ believe, not by aesthetic rectitude but 
by fear 


and is moti- 
the tremors of one who hesitates to 
open a telegram lest it contain bad news. For 
the truth is, that many operas, once they are 
intelligibly conveyed and expertly acted, con- 
tain very bad news indeed. Faust, produced 
by the American Opera Company, emerges not 
only as an interesting dramatic entertainment, 
but as a feeble musical one. One has 
only to hear Gounod’s score with an English 
text to realize how immeasurably dramatic 
technique in music has progressed beyond 
him. His tunes are charming, graceful, and 
well orchestrated; and they have about as 
much to do with Goethe’s story as they have 
to do with Beeman & Smith’s Plane Geometry. 
At all the dramatic crises of the action I found 
myself muttering, “Oh, Charles, for God’s sake 


very 


say something!” 


ONVERSELY, a performance of The Mar- 

riage of Figaro in English, by the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, brings home the painful 
fact that Mozart wasted quantities of enchant- 
ing music upona libretto beside which the book 
and lyrics of Manhattan Mary loom like Hamlet. 
If Tosca could be heard in English, some ir- 
reverent souls might begin to wonder whether 
a young woman in the process of being chased 
around the room by a gentleman bent on 
atrocities really would suddenly pause to tell 
the audience that she had always lived for 
art. The Old Guard are quite right. If Amer- 
icans could hear all operas in their native 
tongue, some old favorites might turn out 
to be too silly to be taken seriously; good stag- 
ing applied to certain librettos might ruin 
them beyond repair; too clear understanding 
might reveal grotesque discrepancies between 
the dramatic contents of certain books and 
their accompanying music. 

But what of it? The present-day American 
opera-goer suspects, even if he cannot prove, 
that the present-day operatic repertoire is of 
unequal merit. Some operas bore him. Because 
he cannot explain why they do, he decides 
that all operas are to blame for his boredom. 
Let him find out what he really likes, and give 
him a chance to stay away, without shams, 
from those that he doesn’t like. A few old 
war-horses, beloved chiefly by singers, would 
undoubtedly perish. Those that survived would 
do so because they were interesting—which 
is the best excuse any work of art has for sur- 
(And if Americans would discover what 
they liked in opera, American operatic com- 
posers could stop writing for their libraries 


vival. 


and start writing for an audience, 
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Once an Actor—Always? 


An Ex-Hoofer Relates How He Reformed and Became a Newspaper Columnist 


THEATRICAL season or so ago in New 
York George M. Cohan aroused an 
audience with a vastly human play 

called The Song and Dance Man in which 
Mr. Cohan essayed the title role. The Story 
concerned a small-time vaudeville “hoofer” 
who tried to shelve the profession for a com- 
mercial line and failed. In the play, the “song 
and dance” man was fathered by a business 
executive who tried to help him make a suc- 
cess of himself in another field. The business 
man attempted to prove to the youth that if 
he worked hard and forgot “show business” 
he would “arrive”. He tempted the boy with 
a handsome money reward, if the lad made 
good, but the adage “Once an actor—always 
an actor!” proved strongest. 

And besides, the hoofer had his own phi- 
losophy. “You’ve been very good to me,” he 
said by way of alibi, “but, mister, ’'m a song 


and dance man! You see, every song and 
dance man thinks he’s the best song and 


dance man in the world.” The dénowement of 
the show found the actor preparing to resume 
his art on the small-time circuits and an en- 
grossed auditor in that play’s first audience 
shuddered all over. 


HAT engrossed auditor was myself. I had 
only recently made up my mind that “show 
was too uncertain for the kind of 
future I wanted to have. And what of the 
effect of Mr. Cohan’s sermon upon me? 
Surely the star-spangled playwright had writ- 
ten The Song and Dance Man from his own 
experiences. Hadn't he, for one, tried to quit 
the stage numerous times only to come back 
to it? So had Julius Tannen, Ed Wynn, and 
countless other members of the profession. 
Some of the girls successfully deserted the en- 
sembles or their stellar réles for marriage to 
“big money” or a “title”. Girls could do that 
and get away with it, but the men, who had 
dedicated themselves to their public, did not 
find desertion as easy. 

Mr. Tannen, for instance, joined a Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, furniture firm but suddenly 
wired his booking agent to get him “next 
week” or “break my jump East”. Tannen, 
they say, failed at furniture peddling because 
of his sense of humour. He couldn't “sell” a 
prospect anything, for he would lose patience 
and wise-crack himself out of a sale. To hear 
Mr. Tannen tell it himself: “I couldn’t sell 
beds. It seems that everybody had a bed!” 

I was luckier, I guess. I wanted to be a 
newspaperman and [| kept “wishing” so. In 
the winter of 1921, with four weeks to go for 
Alexander Pantages, whose great vaudeville 
circuit in the west bears his name, I broke 
contract by requesting a 
“poor 


business” 


, 


my “pay-or-play’ 
temporary release on account of 
health”. The circuit agreed to let me rest 
awhile, but reminded me that I was indebted 
to it and could not appear elsewhere during 
the term of the unfilled agreement. 

But the smell of the grease-paint and the 
alleged call of “show business” has never in- 
terrupted my aspirations and I think I am one 


By WALTER WINCHELL 
of the very few former “hams” who can 
thumb my nose at the “once an actor—always 
an actor” tradition. And Mr. Pantages, who 
played my act twice around his “time” is re- 
sponsible in a way for my desertion. When 
[ met him in Los Angeles, where he had 
offices, he saw a little newspaper I got out for 
the edification of Road Show No. 151 and 
suggested that I give up hoofing to join his 
press bureau. 

“Tl pay you sixty dollars a week,” he 
said, “you might be something ten years 
from now if you join me. You probably will 
still be a song and dance man ten years later 
if you stick to trouping.” 

I didn’t accept his offer, for I thought “show 
business” offered brighter opportunities. 

Still I never possessed great confidence in 
myself as an actor. I felt somehow that | 
wasn’t good enough and that when I couldn’t 
knock them out of their seats with my dance 
routine any longer that it would be too late 
to start all over again in some other pro- 
fession. I was afraid. I saw the one-time 
show-stoppers flop miserably on the bills with 


me, while my partner and myself got over. 
Oh, we took our “brodies” and were 
greeted with thuds of silence in many towns, 
but still the conviction that “show business” 
fame was fleeting gripped me. 

“You'll probably be a song and dance man 
all your life’ was what Mr. Pantages meant 
to say, but I was more concerned about the 
other fellows, who were being given “the run- 
around” by the bookers when their acts failed 
to carry the old wallop. Their anemic alibis 
offered to the groups that pounded the pave- 
ments in front of the various Broadway the- 
atrical office buildings also served to fortify 
my decision to get out of the profession. The 
cellar dressing rooms and the indifference of 
the natives in various towns also jarred my 
nerves as did the unsteady engagements and 
the “phoney” booking office representatives. 


too, 


DISCOVERED, for instance, that office boys 

were covering my act and turning in their 
reports. That when an agent was told to go up 
and cover “Winchell & Greene” he had other 
things to do and trusted to his stenographer or 
mail clerk to do it for him. “What do office 
boys or stenographers know about show busi- 
what I used to crowl. “They 
wouldn’t appreciate our class or get our stuff.” 
My partner subscribed to my sentiments, be- 
ing a bit of a “ham”, herself, and so I'd send 
her up to tell them to go comb their hair. I 
would have done it myself, but she did the 
business for the act. 

Women were always the best booking ar- 
rangers, anyway. The bookers were always 
tolerant with pretty girls and my _ partner 
was all of that. But we never played the 
Palace Theatre in New York whose slogan 
once was: “You Haven’t Arrived—Until 
You’ve Played the Palace”. Well, we could 
have played it, but the first matinée audience 
at the ace music hall of America had me 
scared to death. If you failed to click at the 


ness?” is 


Palace, I was so often told, your name wa 
mud forever after. The song-pluggers, book. 
ing agents, lay-offs and others who huggej 
the rear orchestra rail on a Monday after 
noon were the judges after all. If you “hit” 
they might help broadcast the news, but jj 
you “laid an egg” Heaven help you! I one 
wrote a jingle which sums up why I quit th 
profession. It goes: “I would rather be the 
husband to a gal like Patricola, than be 
wedded to Petrova who can’t rag a roundelay, 
I would rather click on second in a smallic 
down in Dallas, than be flopping at the Pal. 
ace on a Monday matinée!” 

But what I started out to say was that show 


-business is an “unhealthy” profession to fol. 


low and that if you are stage-struck take 
the counsel of one who learned from Mr. 
Pantages. He was right. It is a ten to one shot 
that had I remained in vaudeville I probably 
would still be struggling for a “break” or 
laying off in front of the Palace, telling the 
other “phonies” that the reason I was idle was 
that “they wouldn’t pay me my dough or give 
me a good spot on the program”. 


O matter what the branch of the ‘show 

business, the best they guarantee is 95 
working weeks in a year. No contract offers 
more than that and you might fill out a season 
by picking up last-minute engagements. In the 
legitimate field you might get a season’s run 
(which is 4o weeks) but the odds are four 
to one that you won’t. You rehearse several 
weeks after warming benches in the various 
casting offices, open out of town at a cut 
salary and then open in New York, where the 
show may succeed. If it doesn’t, you again 
frequent the casters to hear either: “You're 
not the type,” or “You’re too tail or small,” 
or “Leave your name and address and we'll 
keep you in mind”. 

In vaudeville your act must register with 
different audiences every three days a week 
and they allot you from to to 20 minutes in 
which to “knock them out of their seats”. If 
they like your act, the booking agent gets you 
a route, perhaps, for which you ‘pay him ten 
or more percent of your weekly wage. 

Let’s say that your act is a show-stopper or 
that it goes well wherever you appear. And 
that you are getting $125 a week for the team, 
which is what Winchell & Greene received 
when it first appeared around New York. Ten 
percent of it went to the agent. Five percent 
to the booking office for a “service”, the 
value of which none of us ever learned. The 
railroad fare is paid by the trouper and the 
average fare is ten dollars each. The sleeper, 
if one is necessary, costs from two to three 
dollars apiece, your hotel rent (room and 
bath) costs $3.50 a day. There is your excess 
baggage to pay, the tips to stage hands, door- 
men, baggage agents (to insure getting yout 
trunks on the train), food bill, laundry, make- 
up, scenery, and the other necessities. The 
financial response is small, in fewer words. 
What you may save is quickly spent during 

(Continued on page 106) 
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MURAY 


GEORGE ABBOTT 
So good an actor was George 
Abbott that his best friends 
hoped he would make a bad 
playwright. But he disappointed 
them happily and proved a val- 
uable collaborator on Broadway, 
and, not to speak lightly, Co- 
quette. In spite of which a per- 
verse public still remembers his 
fine performance in Processional 


EDGAR SELWYN 
In his own opus, The Arab, Ed- 
gar Selwyn was the Valentino of 
the Mauve Decade. Producer 
and author of many plays, first 
among them The Rough Riders’ 
Romance, he was once to be seen 
acting gallantly along in Secret 
Service, Arizona and The Three 
Musketeers. Also, for playgoers 
fond of sterner stuff, in Ibsen 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


George M., commonly known 
as Broadway Cohan, writes 
plays only to jump in and 
out of them. His newest is 
Whispering Friends—he does 
more than whisper in its de- 
fence. This season he was 
seen in his Merry Malones— 
the American flag left modest- 
ly at home in the trophy room 


“I Was an Actor Once Myself r 


Five Fairly Reformed Footlighters, Three of Whom Lately Hearkened to the Curtain Call Again 


WILLIAM A. BRADY, SR 
Having produced A Free 
Soul, the not yet veteran Mr 
Brady popped into its cast 
and reminded New Yorkers 
of his first stage days; remind- 
ed them, too, of his penchant 
for curtain-speeches about 
his friendly enemies, the crit- 
ics, who retorted by hail- 
ing him as a_ histrion 





WHITE 


WIDE WORLD 


GEORGE KELLY 


Before he ever wrote vaudeville 
humour, George Kelly used to 
interpret it, and it was for the 
two-a-day he first conceived the 
idea of The Show-Off which he 
later enlarged into a successful 
comedy. Recently, when one of 
the characters of his latest study, 
Behold the Bridegroom, fell ill, 
none other than Mr. Kelly obliged 








A Crime of 1836 


VANITY FAR 


The Case of Helen Jewett Contained All the Elements of a Tabloid Sensation of Today 


HOMAS STREET, in New York, is a 

short and obscure thoroughfare, in the 

down-town district, and it is lined with 
uninteresting stone buildings. The usual exca- 
vation is always in progress there. Yet, if one 
may believe the newspapers of 1836, this was 
once a region of romance and intrigue. Here 
were houses with large gardens and high 
fences, and over these fences, at night, clam- 
hered mysterious men in black cloaks. It was 
alleged that they left blood-stained weapons 
behind them. And, at least one of the gardens 
“filled with and 
champagne, pineapples and pretty filles de 


boasted an arbour syrens 
joie. 

This mixture,—in any 
would attract one’s interest: but if you look 
could have 
located, and, if you remain in too great an 
abstraction, you will be hit by a steam-shovel, 
and then, provided you are a follower of the 
Prophet, you may awake in a Paradise where 





curious cearden— 


about, to wonder where it been 


syrens and pineapples are included in the 
contract. 


HE present Number 41 Thomas Street can 

hardly be on the same site of that number 
in the 1830's. It certainly is extremely difficult 
to imagine in its vicinity, a pair of lovers read- 
ing Byron together under an arbour. And I sus- 
pect that in those Spring days, ninety-two 
years ago, when the New York newspaper 
reporters, with their tall hats and side- 
whiskers, flocked to the place, they were doing 
exactly what the gentlemen from the tabloids 
do today: making two romances grow where 
not even one flourished before. 

Number 41 was the house of Rosina Town- 
send, and over her career and occupation it 
strict moralists, to groan. 
The reporters of her day, exactly as in ours, 
managed to print a great deal of perilous stuff 
by the method of inserting words of solemn 
condemnation. The central figure of the event 
was invariably referred to as “the beautiful 
but erring Helen Jewett”. Sometimes she was 
“accomplished but wayward”. One writer 
achieved a triumph by calling her the “Queen 
of the Pave” who “shone resplendent nightly 
at the theatres”. Another spoke of her as “the 
beautiful Augustan”; while such terms as 
“fair inamorata” and “lovely unfortunate” 
were within the reach of the youngest repor- 
ters. There was much indignation aroused 


becomes us, as 


against Rosina Townsend and her “house of 
sinful luxury”, but this phrase was thought 
tame, compared with its happier characteriza- 
tion as “this Palace of the Passions”. 

Clergymen became wrathful about 
of infamy”, inhabited by “soiled doves”, and, 
as usual at that period, dragged up for pub- 
lic inspection the pretty ladies of Greece and 
Rome. Lais, Phryne and Aspasia were all 
under subpoena to testify about Mrs. Town- 
send, Miss Jewett, and their friends. 

The real name of Helen Jewett was Dorcas 
Dyon, or Doyen. I suggest that, for the 
“movies”, the actual name was better than 
the assumed one. She was beautiful,—every- 


“dens 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


one agrees on that. Her hair was black. and 
(according to one authority) she chose to 
dress in green. Alfred Henry Lewis represents 
her as setting agog the grave and reverend, 
the gay and distinguished men of New York 
(all of them are there together, in his story) 
as she walked slowly up quiet, tree-lined 
Broadway of a summer afternoon. She was 
“one of the most splendidly dressed women 
that went to the third tier of the theatre”,— 
whatever that means. She is described as at- 
tending the Park Theatre one night, when the 
bill included the opera The Maid of Judah 


and a farce The Dumb Belle, —a pertormance 





HELEN JEWETT 


The murder of the handsome Helen 
Jewett was New York’s first “Broad- 
way Butterfly’’ case and it attracted 
widespread attention in the newspapers 


which occupied four hours. She had fine gowns 
and handsome rings: two with emeralds. She 
was fond of needle-work, and not unwilling 
to sew and even make shirts for one or two 
of her lovers. 

If some of her letters were really written by 
the gentlemen of the press, there seem to 
have been genuine notes by her, which got into 
print. They were well-written, although stilted 
and—according to our ideas—formal. And we 
have it on the authority of James Gordon 
Bennett (whose New York Herald was then 
one old) from a personal inspection 
which he made of Helen’s writing desk and 
library, that the latter included books by 
Scott, Dryden, Bulwer, Pope, Homer, Virgil 
(in translation), Plutarch, Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Evidently there was a slight ex- 
cuse for comparing her with Aspasia. 

Helen Jewett was twenty-three, and she had 
been born in Maine. Scandals clustered around 
her career. She was credited 
with a love affair at the age of eleven, with a 
boy named Sumner. I suspect that this was 
merely a childhood friendship, but the inci- 
dent is described, by one censor of her con- 
duct, as an “unholy intimacy”. 

Soon afterwards, however, the girl chose the 
primrose path in earnest. It led through Port- 
land and Boston, and, at last, to New York. 
After two or three years in that city she ar- 


year 


or charged 


rived at Rosina Townsend’s. And here someon; 
took upon himself rights of vengeance which 
have been expressly reserved elsewhere thay 
on earth. For, whatever Helen Jewett ha 
done, nobody—except one savage clergyman, 
who preached about it—felt that she merite) 
her fate. 

Before daylight, one Sunday morning, Mrs 
Townsend smelled smoke coming from Mis 
Jewett’s room. She opened the door, and with 
the help of others, put out a fire that was 
smouldering within. The girl was lying on the 
floor, her body slightly burned. The cause of 
death, however, was plainly shown by thre 
wounds in her head, as from an axe. The police 
were called—they were known then as “th 
watch”—-and various persons __ scrambled 
around in the dark and attempted to escape 
from the house. The newspapers delicately 
described them as en deshabillé. 





_ found an axe and a man‘ 
cloak in a neighboring yard—in the 
erounds of a house on Hudson Street—and on 
the evidence of these, and still more on infor. 
mation from Mrs. Townsend, went to 42 Dey 
Street, and there arrested one of two young 
clerks who roomed together at that house. This 
was Mr. Richard P. Robinson. He was only 
nineteen years old; he was originally from 
Connecticut; and he worked for Mr. Hoxie, 
the jeweller, of Maiden Lane. 

Robinson was tried in June, in the alder- 
manic chamber at City Hall. It was New 
York’s first great sensational, scandalous mur- 
der trial, and everyone made the most of it. 
Crowds jammed the City Hall and the coutt- 
room, or stood in the space outside, where 
Mayor Walker now welcomes distinguished 
guests. The crowds hooted and yelled and be- 
haved so uproariously that the trial was in- 
terrupted, delayed, and nearly broken up al- 
together. Young men cheered Robinson at 
every opportunity. The sympathy of the mob 
was with the prisoner, although the evidence 
against him was black. 

The axe was identified as from Mr. Hoxie’s 
shop. The cloak was sworn to as Robinson’. 
A miniature portrait found in his room, was 
identified as one in Helen Jewett’s possession 
shortly before the murder. And finally, Rosina 
Townsend testified that she let Robinson into 
her house early that evening to keep an ap- 
pointment with Miss Jewett. She did not know 
him by his own name, but by one which he 
adopted for purposes of nocturnal adventure: 
Frank Rivers. Mrs. Townsend had been re: 
quested by Helen to admit “Frank Rivers”, 
but by no means to let in another gay dog who 
called himself “Bill Easy”. 

Later, at about eleven, Miss Jewett ordered 
a bottle of champagne, and the obliging Mrs. 
Townsend carried it to the girl’s reom, on 4 
salver, with two glasses. She was even asked 
inside, to have some of the champagne, but 
she declined. Through the door, however, she 
saw Frank Rivers lying on the bed, reading @ 
book. She recognized him, particularly by 2 

(Continued on page 114) 
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How To Know Our Feathered Cousins 


Some Helpful $ Spring Hints on Attracting Our Bird Neighbours to the Very Doorstep 


T is a well-known fact that birds make 

ideal neighbours. I know that for several 

months last summer we lived downstairs 
under a family of Purple Martins; and not 
once during this time were we annoyed by late 
parties or falling plaster. They more 
than obliging whenever we shinnied upstairs to 
horrow a couple of eggs; and despite their 
habits (I admit that it might have been a 
little pleasanter, for example, if we had lived 
upstairs) we found them _ agreeable and 
obliging in the extreme. We were indeed 
sorry to leave this roomy bird-house and move 
back to our smaller apartment in the city 
for the winter. 

It was this agreeable experience with the 
Purple Martins, as much as anything, that 
first interested me in the problem of attract- 
ing and caring for our feathered cousins 
(“Daddy Corey’s Chickens”, as my friends 
have come to call them) ; and so greatly have 
my activities succeeded, indeed, that I am 
already becoming known around Larchmont 
Gardens as the Great Brother of the Birds, 
or, more familiarly, the Big Canary. It is in 
an effort to pass on to others the pleasure 
and profit that I myself have derived that I 
am setting down these few hints on Caring 
for Birds about the Home. 


were 


IGHT next door to the house where I live 

is a man named Mr. Batchelder, a dandy 
fellow and quite a nature-lover himself. He 
is very fond of birds, preferably in fricassee, 
and naturally quite a little friendly rivalry 
has sprung up between us to see which one 
of us can attract the larger number of birds 
to his doorstep. Mr. Batchelder, for example, 
has rigged up a very attractive bird-bath in 
his back yard, out of an old sewer-pipe and a 
china wash-basin, and every morning he 
watches his feathered friends at their ablutions 
through a crack in the shutter. On the other 
hand, I have built a cozy little bird-house 
just behind the garage, and last night I 
brought home a couple of wrens and we had 
a swell time. 

Both Mr. B. and I have had so much fun 
together out of our little “Nature Club” 
(the initiation fee is only fifty cents, and you 
get a slick celluloid button) that Mr. Batch- 
elder wondered yesterday whether the untold 
hundreds of other bird-lovers in Larchmont 
Cardens might not be interested to hear some 
of the little experiences and adventures which 
we have encountered in our dealings with 
birds, in order that they might profit by 
our examples. If enough people i in Larchmont 
Gardens can be persuaded to start attracting 
birds, Mr. Batchelder and I thought, then 
perhaps their dooryards will be filled with 
these gay songsters in the early morning, and 
we can get a Tittle sleep. 

So that was how this little article came 
to be written. 

The first thing to remember in Attracting 


*Author of “Twenty Years Among the Cassowaries”, 
“Do Robins Tell?” and “Up in Phoebe’s Nest” 
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both Mr. Batchelder 
and I have discovered, is to win their confi- 
dence. Birds are notoriously shy; and the least 
unexpected movement, such as firing a shot- 
gun into their midst, will drive them away for 
hours. If proper care and tact are not ob- 
served in approaching one of these timid 
creatures, the little rascal will only dart into 
the air, flirt its tail and reply: “In your hat.” 
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GROUND PLAN OF BIRD-HOUSE 


Mechanical Model of ‘“‘The Love Nest’, a 
simple Bird-House which the author erected 
in his back-yard. Note large Incubating 
Chamber, or Sitting-Room, which isequipped 
with sanitary Egg-Cups, also pepper and 
salt shakers, coffee and buttered toast ($.25). 
In upper corner is shown a rusty can, 
which the bird finally chose in preference 


In order to overcome this natural reticence, 
therefore, Mr. Batchelder and I have endeav- 
oured to mingle with the birds and act just 
like one of them; and for this purpose we have 
borrowed a couple of old Indian suits, sewed 
with feathers, from some little boys. Bright 
and early every morning, clad in these suits, 
we perch on our window-sills and hop down 
to the lawn, crawling on our hands and knees 
over the grass and pretending to look for 
worms. (Ugh!!) We have also learned to 
whistle like birds, or very nearly like birds; 
and when we are perched on a high branch 
of my willow-tree, chirping for dear life, the 


neighbours passing below can scarcely tell 
our song from that of the feathered folk. 


“What are those two clucks up there?” I 
have actually heard them say. 

Once he is in the confidence of the birds, 
the novice doubtless will next desire to photo- 
graph them in their natural haunts. Personally 
Mr. Batchelder and I have tried every con- 
ceivable device to “snap” the birds, such as 
climbing a tree after them (a plan rendered 
impractical owing to the fact that they fly 
away), hiding the camera, or disguising our- 
selves as a clump of rhododendrons; but all 
in all we have discovered that the best method 
to photograph a bird in a natural pose is 
to crawl up behind it and pot it with a 22- 
rifle, after which the bird may be stuffed and 





photographed at leisure. This is the method 
used by prominent African big-game hunters 
today. 

The construction of a  Bird-House, in 
which the birds may reside during the 
summer, is a task requiring considerable study 
and forethought. Each bird requires a house 
especially adapted to its peculiar needs; and 
oftentimes too large a dwelling is as bad as 
no dwelling at all. A comfortable average 
home, I have discovered, is that located in 
my own yard, which contains eleven rooms 
and two baths, a kitchen and sleeping porch, 
laundry, and garage attached. There is also 
a large garden surrounding the house, and 
in the center of this garden is located the 
Bird-House I was speaking of. This Bird- 


House was built as follows: 


| FIRST selected an ordinary soap-box, suchas 
may be secured at any corner grocery-store, 
and then proceeded to knock it apart and saw 
up the wood into a number of smaller pieces, 
about 6” x ro” x 6” x 10”, and proportionately 


long. Selecting a broad flat surface (in my 
case, the kitchen floor) I then nailed four 


upright boards and my thumb into a large 
rectangle, over the top of which I constructed 
a solid frame, about 14” from the base. This 
gave me a square wooden skeleton to work 
upon. I next proceeded to nail all the remain- 
ing pieces of wood across this frame, laying 
them one alongside another, until I had it com- 
pletely enclosed, except for a tiny hole in the 
front, which I promptly filled in, enclosing 
it completely. I then sawed out the section 
of kitchen flooring on which I had built 
my model, and stood it up on end. As a re- 
sult I found I had the same soap-box I 
started with. 

My next move was to go to a nearby bird- 
store and to buy a nice little Bird-House. 

When the construction of the Bird-House is 
thus completed, the next problem confrenting 
the novice is how to set it up in the garden so 
that birds will live in it and rear their young 
for a Bird-House without birds is about as 
useful as a Bird-House with them. Most 
feathered creatures, except horses, prefer to 
nest at a fair height from the ground; and 
for this purpose it is wise to select a tall 
oak pole, about 20’ in height and 6” in di- 
ameter, on which the house may stand. This 
pole should be painted some dull color and 
hammered into the ground in a secluded 
corner of the garden. 

The difficulty of hammering a twenty-foot 
pole into the ground may well be imagined; 
and I will confess that Mr. Batchelder and 
I were for the moment nonplussed. However, 
we solved the problem at last by the simple 
device of securing a second twenty-foot pole, 
exactly like the first, and hammering it into 
the ground a few inches away from the desired 
location. All that we had to do then was to 
shinny up this second pole with the hammer 
in our teeth and perch on the top, from which 
point of vantage we were able to pound the 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Outlived Thing 


An Inguiry Into Fashions and Immortalities in Clothes, Books and Popular Taste 


HERE can be few men who have avoided 

the discouraging experience of trying 

on an old suit only to find that the world 
is too much with them now, that the buttons 
have turned into battens and what was once a 
varment has become a camphorated prison. 
Women are spared these humiliations which 
the conservative male inflicts upon himself 
and which, one cannot help believing, the 
cynical female delights to provide for by lay- 
ing away in lavender for him these pledges 
of a youthful prime. I never heard of any 
woman keeping her old frocks; her charity 
begins abroad at jumble sales and in the 
wardrobes of poor relations. She wants no 
testimony to the circumference of her waist 
twenty years ago. She sheds her plumage as 
the wise birds moult while it is still summer. 
I understand that wedding-dresses are often 
kept; but no woman commits the solecism of 
putting on her wedding-dress again. She 
knows that her waist line has gone the way 
of her virginity, and probably the only reason 
she had for keeping her wedding-dress was 
that there was never anything else to be done 
with it. However, if women can escape this 
discouraging experience that men bring upon 
themselves in the matter of outlived clothes, 
they are not less vulnerable to other reproach- 
ful conundrums of the past. “Can I really once 
upon a time have imagined myself in love 
with that man or that woman?” But this is 
hardly a fair example, because after all the ob- 
ject of our early affection will almost certainly 
not have retained its shape like the clothes, 
on the contrary the object will quite con- 
ceivably have expanded unduly while our own 
capacity for emotion is more than likely to 
have shrunk. 


HAT about our old intellectual loves? 
What makes us at thirty turn over the pages 
of a novel we remember as having thought so 
marvellous at eighteen, only to find our former 
state of mind incredible? The obvious answer 
is that our taste has developed meanwhile. 
Experience has taught us that what the in- 
nocence of youth accepted as life was in fact 
completely unreal. A wide reading has spoiled 
our zest for that sickly style we once fancied 
s0 luscious. Yes, but when we go a little 
further into the question we encounter a 
paradox. How are we to explain the effect 
of the outlived author? In my own case I 
have reached a point of not being able to 
tread any book by Dickens, Balzac, or Scott— 
to mention three giants—which I have not 
previously read in youth. Yet whatever novels 
of these writers I have originally read I can 
tead again and again. Put Pickwick or Eu- 
génie Grandet or Ivanhoe beside my bed to- 
night and I will read any of them with ex- 
citement. Give me Little Dorrit or La Peau de 
Chagrin or Kenilworth (you see how fairly 
I am choosing from what are considered 
among the best of their authors’ works) and 
I shall be asleep in five minutes. 
The only explanation seems to be that 
one re-reads the outlived author with the 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


remembered emotions of youth. But in that 
case why cannot I read again a novel like 
The Gadfly by E. L. Voynich which once 
upon a time thrilled me as an alchemist would 
have been thrilled by discovering the stone 
that transmuted base metals to gold, but 
which I opened the other day to find as absurd 
a farrago of melodramatic nonsense as ever 
was concocted. I suppose that the Behaviour- 
ists who can tell us all about God and man 
and the endocrine glands in small octavo vol- 
umes could solve this as slickly as they solve 
the major problems of life and death and 
human destiny. Meanwhile I remain puzzled, 
as in parentheses I may as well admit that I 
remain puzzled about some of the major 
problems of life and death and human destiny 





DESIREE 
By S. Fowter Wricut 


What mean the bloodred blooms that 
rose 
The garth in which you dwell? 
Such gardens of desire enclose 
So cold a citadel. 


What though thine heart’s environs 
make 
Delight to hear and see, 
lf none from raptured walls shall take 
That frore virginity? 


What though that closed approach may 
glass 
An opal’s changing fire, 
If none to rule its light may pass 
The gardens of desire? 





The autumn mists thy garth shall grieve, 
The scentless roses fall, 

The lustres of thy seige shall leave 
An unadventured wall. 


Slow fall the night’s unchanging snows, 
Where the red roses fell, 

No gardens of desire enclose 
So lost a citadel. 











after reading the chief works of the Behaviour- 
ist apostles. We are all ready to accept re- 
reading as the test of a book’s vitality; but 
before relying upon this for our final judg- 
ment we ought to be sure that our own 
development meanwhile has not proceeded 
too far in the opposite direction. 

For instance I believe I would suffer most 
things sooner than to read through the 
Brothers Karamazov again, and that is the 
book that twenty years ago I would without 
hesitation have named as the greatest novel 
in the world. Yet, I should never dream of 
denying its greatness because for me it has 
turned into a vast foggy boredom. The fact 
that a man like Arnold Bennett, who is so 
far from the cant of enjoying what he thinks 
he ought to enjoy, still writes with obvious 


enthusiasm of the Brothers Karamazov shows 
that it is not one of those works of art which 
perpetually appeal to youth but lose their pow- 
er in middle-age. It may be that I shall reach 
again a period when I can enjoy the Brothers 
Karamazov. But I do not think so, I find my- 
self with the years turning more and more to 
Greece for my literary pleasure, and is it 
possible for anybody to enjoy Sophocles and 
Dostoievsky equally at the same time? 


HE progress of taste is easier to register 

in music than in literature. So many ac- 
cidental associations interfere with our liter- 
ary progress, and the finest critic is not secure 
against the effect of matter when he should 
be considering only that of form. The regu- 
larity with which pilgrims along the high 
road of music enter by the gates of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and Chopin’s Nocturnes 
and proceed through Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony is remarkable. You cannot find any 
such recognized route in literature. And 
equally remarkable is the regularity with 
which these pilgrims disown those old-fash- 
ioned ivy-covered gateways when they have 
the key to the convulsive wrought-iron portals 
of Stravinsky or Schonberg. Warned by my 
experience in poetry I resolved never to for- 
sake old favourites in music, because I do 
find these ghosts of youthful loves haunt age 
with increasing reproachfulness. I can never 
again declaim Longfellow’s Psalm of Life with 
the passionate abandon of boyhood. Indeed 
I can never again declaim it at all. And I do 
not intend to let myself be fossilized out -of 
Chopin or Schubert. Of course, it will mean 
being careful not to hear them too often. 
Music is more exposed to the effects of sur- 
feit than literature. If you could count the 
number of times you listen to a famous com- 
position and measure them against the times 
you read a famous poem, you will realize this. 
In the problem of why we outgrow certain 
works of art the solution will often be the 
contempt of familiarity—a mere question of 
getting tired of a good thing by having too 
much of it. That presumably is the cause of 
a popular song’s mortality, not any develop- 
ment in ourselves. What is strange, however, 
about popular songs is that they should never 
be revived. There may be instances of some 
revivals, but if there be I do not know them. 
They die when their season is over with the 
completeness of flowers. But why should the 
surfeit of one generation extend its effect to 
succeeding generations? Even if the words 
are dated why may not once popular tunes 
be given new words and with them a new lease 
of life? But no, it seems forbidden to a real 
best seller like /f Winter Comes or The Green 
Hat to survive or revive. The Green Hat was 
obviously doomed to a brief life. Every line 
in it was as much dated as the cut of a skirt 
or the shape of its heroine’s own green hat. 
But why can we feel safe in prophesying that 
a new generation will ignore Jf Winter 
Comes? It was a book so completely old- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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THE WEDDING MORN 


All hail the joyous wedding morn! Behold Beatrice, the 
blushing bride, all set to seize her bouquet and start for 
the altar. The telephone rings. It is Bertie who, after an in- 
tensive bout with his ushers, has overslept and has one of 
those giggling hangovers that makes him say, “If I fall 
down, darling, catch me.’ Beatrice wonders desperately 
what he’ll be like after marriage if he is like this before 


Hear the Music of the Bells, Wedding Bells 


Beatrice and Bertie Go Off the Deep End and 


Are Sympathetically Delineated by Alan Odle 














PANSY 


Pansy is the inevitable flower girl 
and cute enough to kill. The similar 
exhibit on the opposite page is her 
cousin, Daisy. These tiny tots will 
back down the aisle, strewing Spring 
flowers. Their big chance is to sit 
down suddenly and stop the parade 


THE SHOW-OFF 


A trying phase of the nuptial festivi- 
ties is the inventory and appraisal ot 
the presents, as taken care of by a 
wise-cracking youth like Percy Whip- 
stone, who, being slightly exhilarated. 
strides from table to table, conducting 
imaginary auction sales and crying in 
a loud, coarse voice, ‘This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the five-dollar table” 
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WITH THIS RING 
The Big Moment of the proceedings is when the Rev. Dr. 
Terwilliger says, “With this ring, etc.,”” and Bertie tries 
nervously to slip the platinum hoop over Beatrice’s third 
finger. Note the bride’s amused expression, caused by Ber- 
tie’s nervous techniaue as though he were playing ‘This 
little pig went to market.’”” The bleachers are praying to 
high heaven that Bertie doesn’t fumble on his own goal line! 


















ON THEIR WAY 


At last the frightful ordeals are over, the painful procession 
down the aisle, the fatiguing reception, the family kisses and 
farewells. The happy pair are off in acloud of confetti, heart- 
ily glad to be rid of their light-hearted friends. Of course 
their bags are filled with the traditional rice and there are 
three old shoes and a cow-bell tied on the back of their car 
But aside from these inevitable pranks, everything is peaceful 


DAISY 
Daisy is the other half of the flower- 
girl duet. Just before leaving the 
house she had a fearful row with 
Cousin Pansy over which bouquet 
was whose. It was a draw, but now 
she is planning to give her cousin 
the foot if she can manage it 
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Cooking as a Fine Art 


A Connoisseur Explains Why Gastronomy Is of Greater Use to Mankind Than Astronomy 


HE art of cooking manifested a continu- 

ous advance from Antiquity up to the 
~“ middle of the nineteenth century, but 
since then it has waned. The future is dark— 
I subscribe on this score to the opinion of the 
great pessimistic food-lovers, who have no 
faith in progress. All these 
reactionary: for in cooking we must have 
either patient improvement and tradition or 
retrogression. It is only in the older civiliza- 
tions that epicures are found. “Eaters love the 


gourmets are 


autumn,” it has been written. 

Let us say at the start that there is a great 
difference between eating and the consump- 
tion of food. The Germans say essen for the 
one and fressen for the other. Of course we 
are concerned here only with the former. 
“Those who have more dinners than appetite,” 
writes Chamfort, “are rare: and those 
have more appetite than dinners are in the 
vast majority.” Now, we are writing here “for 


who 


the happy few.” 
All the world consumes food 
people know how to eat. And one final axiom: 


but not many 


there are excellent national dishes in almost 
all countries; but there are only two genuine 
styles of cooking, that is, only two methods 
based on experience and unswerving prin- 
ciples—the Occidental or French cuisine on 
the one hand, and the Oriental or Chinese 
on the other. They are diametrically opposite, 
which is not surprising, since cooking has its 
roots deep in the soil and reflects the climate, 
the religion, and the racial temperament. But 
Oriental cooking (the Chinese restaurants of 
the Occident, the chop sueys of Grant Avenue 
in San Francisco) has a purely exotic appeal 
for us and need not detain us here. Let us 
hurry forward—to rescue the culinary art of 
the white race! 


HERE are no longer priests who are 

cooks (though the best meals are often 
to be had at the curé’s table) but there were 
in classical times. Because then not only the 
rulers, but also the gods, were great eaters. 
But eventually the priesthood decided that the 
gods preferred the poorer cuts (heart, liver, 
or entrails) and thereafter the gods ate less. 
The cuisine develops with civilization. What 
am I saying! It is civilization itself, and 
often in its most dangerous aspects. It in- 
tensifies the “One could eat his own 
father with that sauce!” exclaimed a cele- 
brated gastronomer. And for this reason Plato 
calls cooking a “murderous art.” (And yet, 
was it not at a banquet that he made Socrates 
talk?) When the Greeks had finished with 
their Bolshevico-Spartan broth, the dishes ap- 
peared on their tables arranged in “courses ;” 
first the hors-d’oeuvre: shell-fish, lamb’s heads 
(still so relished in our times in the Orient 
and in Mexico), pig’s feet; then the second 
course: meats, game, fowl, fish. Rome did not 


7 
ego. 


long observe her vow of abstemiousness. 
The Empire ended at table, which is a noble 
culmination, whatever Gibbon may say. Con- 
vivium, which is the word for “feast,” means 
etymologically a “living together.” And where 
should they live together, thought the Romans, 


By PAUL MORAND 


if not at table! The love of eating is indeed 
a true social bond. We learn from Petronius 
and Macrobius that Greek cooking continued 
in authority. While emptying bottles of hun- 
dred-year-old falernum one could forget the 
disquieting rumble of the Barbarians on the 
frontiers of the empire. These Barbarians 
were famished Asiatics who, for more than 
ten centuries, introduced frightful gluttonous 
manners. This lasted until the Renaissance. 
Observe the spreads of Charlemagne and of 
Walter Scott’s heroes. Here everything is in 
terms of gigantic pots, whole beeves, mon- 
strous fishes, foods devoured with the fingers. 
In Gothic cooking they could not distinguish 
between salt and sugar. The Germans, who 
still eat their meats with preserves and stewed 
fruits, are in this respect the direct heirs of 
the Middle Ages. With the Renaissance came 
Montaigne calls the 
jaws.” It originated in Italy, where it was 
exhumed like the statues from the noble earth 
of Antiquity. The introduction of Oriental 
dishes like the peacock, the turkey, the Per- 
sian hen, and the various spices, brought new 
pleasures. The cuisine became fashionable. 


what “science of the 


HE illustrious painters, with Raphael fore- 

most among them, the popes and the car- 
dinals were men of discriminating palates. The 
gluttony of Louis XI\ 
Palatine Princess having seen him eat four 
plates of soup, a pheasant, a partridge, a 
salade, two slices of ham, mutton au jus, a 
plate of pastry, fruits, and hard-boiled eggs, 
all at a single meal. His intestines, at the 
autopsy, proved to be double the average size. 
The world owes the invention of the menu to 
the court of Versailles in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. What the classic tragedy meant to litera- 
ture and the French garden to landscape, the 
menu has been to food. For the first time, 
quantity was proportioned to quality, and to 
the number of diners. But the final consum- 
mation was due to the eighteenth century, 
when the indigestion concoctions and the strong 
sauces, fell into disrepute. The emphasis 
was laid on the extraction of essences. We 
might call this the “rococo” era of cookery. 
Under the aegis of broths, juices and cream 
sauces, bad tastes reigned supreme. It reigned 
so supreme, in fact, that it ended by ruining 
the stomach. Cooking then paralleled that re- 
turn to simplicity which generally distin- 
guished the close of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth. 

About this time John Sanderson (1785- 
1844), a charming American whose memoirs 
I have rediscovered, came on a visit to Paris. 
He lived and ate at all the best tables. “A 
friend of President of the Court of 
Cassation,” he writes, “declared gastronomy 
of greater use and dignity than astronomy; 
for, he says, we had enough stars and we can 


was notorious, the 


mine, 


never have enough dishes.” 

Sanderson entered one of those French pas- 
try shops, so well patronized since 1814.— 
“Don’t spoil your appetite, Monsieur,” the 
shopwoman exclaimed to him; “These cakes 
are for the English!” And the good woman 


meant that the Englishman does not wait until 
he is hungry to eat, which causes dyspepsia 
and is a great gastronomical mistake. Brillat. 
Savarin wrote more than a century ago: “Th 
times of peace foreigners flock to Paris t 
revive the pleasant habits which they con. 
tracted during war.” What applied to the 
wars of the first Empire is still true to-day, 

Sanderson also tells an amusing anecdote 
about Brillat-Savarin, the monarch of gas. 
tronomers and a contemporary with whom 
he was well acquainted. “Judge Savarin, hunt. 
ing one day with Jefferson, near Paris, caught 
a couple of hares and then returned home with 
their game. To lighten the way, the American 
Ambassador related to the famous French 
gastronome various anecdotes of Washington, 
and was encouraged to continue by the close 
attention of his companion. But, at length, 
the Judge awaking up and breaking through 
his long silence said with the decision of one 
who has made up his mind:—Yes! I will 
cook them with truffles! Jefferson being about 
half through the battle of the Cowpens.” (lt 
is this same Brillat-Savarin who called the 
truffle the diamond of cooking.) 

Wholly won over to the cause of France by 
the quality of the food, our friend Sanderson 
makes some observations which are so excel- 
lent and are still so relevant that I cannot 
refrain from quoting him: “Much is said 
about the undomesticated way of the French 
living but certain it is that the social qualities 
have gained more than the domestic have lost 
and it is certain that the wealthy and fashion- 
able French are, after all, less erratic in their 
habits and less discontented with their homes 
than the domestic and comfortable English. 
Comfort! Nothing but comfort! But to escape 
it, the English wander everywhere upon the 
broad sea and land and reside among the 
Lookoos, creeks and negroes,—everywhere 
disgusted.” And he adds: 


“If to the west you roam 

there’s some blue’s ‘at home’ 
Among the blacks of Carolina 

or fly you to the East, you see 
some Mrs. Hopkins at her tea 

and toast, upon the walls of China.” 


ANDERSON returned to the United States 

filled with scorn for “these countries where 
men dine with cynical voracity in 15 minutes.” 
He was right. One must eat slowly. The old 
Chinese had an orchestra leader at table who 
made them masticate to music. Not to chew 
one’s food properly is to condemn oneself at 
forty to the pallid indigestion of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries which was so little known 
in Paris until recently that the equivalent 
word does not even now exist, indigestion in 
French meaning simply an excess of foods. 
Proust notes that, when he was a child, meal 
times were sacred, and no one would think 
of disturbing the servants while they were 
at table. This is still true of the lower classes 
in France, who must have at least two hours 
for lunch. Because the meal is also a time 0 

(Continued on page 116) 
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COURSEY 
SUE CAROL 
A novice in the screen world, 
Sue 
achi 
Dou 
and 
tens 


Carol has already 
eved recognition with 
glas McLean _ pictures 
a film .of greater pre- 
ions called Skyscrapers 





rer rer’ 


GWEN LEE 
After two years of anonymity, Gwen 
Lee has come forth in such pictures 
as After Midnight and Laugh, Clown 
Laugh, as a dramatic actress with 
charm and a remarkable talent 


CHIDNOFF 


LUPE VELEZ 
Beginning as a dancing girl in 
Mexico, Lupe Velez won immediate 
success with Douglas Fairbanks in 
The Gaucho and is following with 
the lead in the new Griffith film 





GENTHE 


The Luck of the Stars 





HESSER 








JUNE COLLYER 
A discovery by Allan Dwan, 
the director, June Collyer 
has made her first film prog- 
ress this year playing fea- 
tured réles in Four Sons 


and East Side, West Side 


CHIDNOFF 


PHYLLIS HAVER 


By her playing of the baby-doll 
murderess in the film version of 
Chicago, Phyllis Haver immediately 
established her right to recognition 
as a player of stellar magnitude 


RUTH LEE TAYLOR 


Chosen from among the Mack Sen- 
nett comediennes to play Lorelei 
Lee in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
Ruth Lee Taylor has given one of 
the best characterizations of the year 


A Group of the Younger Film Actresses Who Have Made Their Mark This Season 


cf 
ee) 
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VANITY FAIR 





Miss Hutchinson, Heroine 


Of *‘Improvisations in June’ and Much Else in New York’s Civic Repertory Company 


HE dying note of the theatrical season of 1924-5 in New York was the com- 
ing to town of a small but highly heralded company from Washington, The 
Ram’s Head Players, presenting a pantomime which they called The Bird Cage 
but which turned out to be nothing stranger than Mario Costa’s familiar old 
romp of Histoire d'un Pierrot. The invasion was graciously taken and left one 
lovely, lasting trace behind it. For Edward Goodman, director of The Stagers, un- 


der whose local auspices all this happened, persuaded the young princess of these 
Washingtonians to stay on for a season and aye. So it happened that Josephine 
Hutchinson had the chief feminine réle thereafter in A Man’s Man and that her shy, 
appealing face and tawny hair were bright details of several Stagers’ revivals. But 
it is with the Civic Repertory organization, sowing so much repertory in Fourteenth 
Street, that Miss Hutchinson has found herself and some dozen effective roles 
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John Gilbert 


The Screen’s Most Romantic Hero Has No Glamour for Hollywood’s Severest Critic 


IS emotion is on the surface. His nature 

is not deep. His enthusiasms are as 

transient as newspaper headlines. He 
has no sense of humour. He takes his “art” 
seriously. He struts his little celluloid hours 
upon the set like a youthful Hannibal before 
the Judean generals of a Roman army who 
will crush him at last. 

A man of neither education nor capacity, 
he is more opinionated than Elinor Glyn, and 
less profound. 

His name is John Gilbert. 

Born in Logan, Utah, the son of Ida Adair, 
an actress temporarily known in the west, John 
Gilbert is one of the many thousands of play- 
ers who were “carried on the stage as a baby”. 
But he was different from the rest. It was his 
own mother who carried him. 

His parent was a member of a traveling 
repertory company known in those days as a 
“rep show”. In a biographical sketch given 
out by the publicity department of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studio, Mr. Gilbert considers 
Ida Adair “one of the greatest actresses of 
all time in addition to being his mother”. 


DA Adair was the daughter of Dr. W. H. 

Apperly, the president of the Brigham 
Young Agricultural College in Utah. As a girl, 
she joined the Pringle Repertoire Company in 
that citadel of Mormonism, Logan, Utah. 

Mr. Gilbert’s real name is Pringle. His 
mother married the owner of the company, 
John Pringle. She later divorced her son’s 
father and later married the man who was 
later to adopt the boy and give him his own 
name—Gilbert. 

The son remained with his father until he 
was about seven years of age. 

Ida Adair left the Pringle company in Den- 
ver. Her son was about four at the time. Eddie 
Foy was touring that season in Beauty and 
the Beast. The mother of the future film play- 
er was given the role of Beauty in the pro- 
duction. 

She returned to her husband after a reign 
as a Broadway beauty. But it seems that she 
could no longer adapt herself to the ways 
of a small repertoire company. 

The film actor’s life seems to have been of 
the stuff of a Pringle melodrama. 

His mother married Gilbert. His father mar- 
tied a second time. The latter lost all trace of 
his son. 

At some period of his boyhood, John 
Gilbert attended a military academy near San 
Francisco. Then while still in his teens, the 
son of the stage beauty and the tank town 
actor became an automobile tire salesman. 
With no definite schooling, and no training 
for the future, he gave up this enticing career 
and came to Southern California. He first 
became a manager for a small Los Angeles 
stock company. 

Soon after he turned to the films. He be- 
came an extra player. There followed a long 
struggle in which was developed in the young 
extra player a persecution complex, which even 
how, at the height of transitory fortune, he is 


By JIM TULLY 


not able to master. It appears insurmountable. 

His first bit of luck came when he was 
chosen to play opposite Miss Mary Pickford 
in one of her numerous sentimentalities, The 
Heart of the Hills. This happened about a 
dozen years ago. 

He then played under the banner of the 
French director, Maurice Tourneur, who was 
making his own productions at the time. 





JOHN GILBERT 


Always press-agented as the romantic 
hero of the films, John Gilbert's greatest 
success was in The Big Parade. He is 
continuing his role of perfect lover, 
this time in Russian guise, in The Cos- 
sacks, in which Renée Adorée after a 
long interval again plays opposite him 


Tourneur, while lacking a dramatic sense, 
was nevertheless a real lover of beauty, and 
something of an artist. A sad man in American 
films, he was one of those directors who 
really wanted to “do something”. 

A young philanderer of superficial emo- 
tions the Tourneur orbit was too large for 
the Gilbert cosmos. At this late day no trace 
of the greater man can be found in the 
lesser. 

He soon left the Frenchman and apeared in 
a number of romantic Fox films. He also di- 
rected a film for Fox in 1g21. It was called 
Love’s Penalty. 

After the direction of this film, the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer publicity writer naively states, 
“He was more in demand as an actor, though 
to this day he believes he would rather direct”. 

He first attracted the attention of women 
when he appeared in Madame Elinor Glyn’s 
sugary monstrosity labeled His Hour. 

In quick succession he appeared in such 
films as The Snob, He Who Gets Slapped, 
Wife of the Centaur, and The Merry Widow. 

His greatest success was in The Big Parade. 

In He Who Gets Slapped he was over- 
shadowed as an actor by the acrobat, Lon 


Chaney. In The Big Parade he was second in 
ability to the gigantic ex-carpenter moron, 
Karl Dane. In Flesh and the Devil he was 
merely a romantic prop upon which Miss 
Greta Garbo hung an American reputation. 

But talent is one thing—to cause inner dis- 
satisfaction in the ladies is another. In the 
latter department of the films, Mr. Gilbert 
has been eminently successful. 

Upon the release of The Big Parade it was 
fondly hoped and openly predicted on the 
shoddy shores of the cinema sea, that Mr. 
Gilbert would carry on the romantic banner 
so suddenly dropped by Rudolph Valentino. 

But where Valentino had marched like a 
gallant Italian despoiler through the flower- 
bedecked portals of female hearts, Mr. Gilbert 
was only admitted with reservations. Even 
after the debonair ruler had forever retired 
from the conquests of love, Mr. Gilbert was 
only able to enthrall the weaker subjects in 
his kingdom. 

Perhaps women are wiser than we know in 
such things. Valentino Was very much a man. 

Mr. Gilbert is not a gifted actor. He plays 
every role the same. Whether as Vronsky in 
Love, the American doughboy in The Big 
Parade, or the bootlegger in Twelve Miles 
Out, it is always the part of John Gilbert. 


CCORDING to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

publicity writer, Mr. Gilbert’s hobby is 

“to be at ease”. His ambition is “to be good”. 

His pastime is “keeping in a good mood”. He 
“hopes sometime to be a director”. 

Mr. Gilbert has not always been successful 
in keeeping his fellow workers in a “good 
mood”, 

He is blamed for much of the so-called 
temperament with which Miss Garbo punished 
the sensitive producers. 

He is the bane of the publicity gentlemen. 
He once told a middle-aged newspaper lady 
that women lose their charm at forty. Save in 
a few cases, none of which I can now remem- 
ber, Mr. Gilbert was right. But the lady never 
forgave him. 

She now attacks Mr. Gilbert’s bravery by 
telling with monstrous detail how Mr. Gilbert 
hid behind herself and another lady when a 
horse veered during the filming of The Cos- 
sacks. In this incident of course, I must again 
take Mr. Gilbert’s part. 

The life of a great motion picture actor is 
surely of more value to the human race than 
those of two poorly paid newspaper women. 
However there may be inartistic men who 
question this statement. 

I quote from a gentleman at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Studio who is close to the actor: 

“His conceit and changeable moods make 
it uncertain just what he is going to be like 
from day to day. One day he will be affable 
and happy and work hard; another day, ir- 
ritable, uncivil and rebellious; another day 
lackadaisical and uninterested in his work. 
Much of it is pose—all of it is constantly 
irritating. He will meet a visitor or interviewer, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Strange Interview with Mr. O'Neill 


Notes Upon the Latest Product of the Gloomy Gene, and Other Literary Phenomena of the Month 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. O'NEILL 
Mr. O’NEILL’s INNER VOICE 


By himself (he prefers to be). 


John Riddell. 


Scene: The library of Mr. O’NEILL’s home in 
a small, suppressed town in New England. 

The room, like life itself, is all bologney ; and 
apparently the sole occupant is aware of this. 
It is perfectly obvious, from a glance at the 
furniture, that it is the room of a man who has 
discovered that Reality is only Flux, and 
things are seldom, things seeming what they 
are, what they seem. The very tables and 
chairs and draperies make no pretense about 
being genuine: The rich Oriental tapestries 
by the window still display their price-tags 
“$1.60 a Yard’, antique Louis 
Quatorze chair is marked plainly “Made in 
Grand Rapids—the fools! The fools!” The 
wall is lined with shelf after shelf of leather- 
bound volumes, against which leans a con- 
spicuous sign: “I may be a Book Case in the 
daytime, but at night I'm a Folding Bed.” 
There is a Grandfather's Clock in the corner. 
It is filled with umbrellas. 

A light zephyr rustles the imitation lace 
curtains, filling the dismal room with sun- 
shine and the scent of apple-blossoms as it 
whispers softly: “I bring you Spring! Gentle 
Gentle Spring, my grandmother's 


and an 


Spring! 
left foot, 1 bring you a nasty head-cold if you 
listen to me and change to your light under- 
clothes. Gentle Spring, ['m_ bringing you? 
Ha, ha, ho ho ho! Oooh, my operation!” 

The window-seat is covered with All-Story 
Vagazines, which contain nothing but ad- 
vertisements. On the sill stands a large aqua- 
rium, in which a lone fish swims in languid 
circles, bearing a sign about his gills: “I am 
a rare Japanese fan-tail, yes I am, and if 1 
am worth the ten dollars they paid for me, 
then that newt over there is the Czar of all 
the Russias.” A pathetic little snail clings 
motionless to the side of the glass, labeled: 
“As a matter of fact, the snail has been dead 
two months. I'm only a pebble.” 

Mr. O'Neitt lays down his pencil. The 
telephone is ringing. 

“Ting-ingggegggg!” 
“Wrong number.” 

Mr. O’NEILL picks up his pencil again, and 


shrills the telephone. 


resumes his writing. 


Mr. O’Neitt (drearily): seventeen 
. twenty . twenty-three, four, five .. . 
thirty thirty-six. Fourteen more to go, 


and I’m half through Fourteen more 
what?” 
Mr. O'NEILL'S VoIce: 


more acts. You ought to know that as well as I 


INNER “Fourteen 
do. Here I am swimming around in the stream 
of your without 
and I know more about what you're doing 
than you do yourself. For instance, right now 


subconscious, water-wings, 


you're writing.” 
Mr. O’Nett (dropping his pencil guiltily): 

“No, I’m not.” 
Mr. O’NEILL’s Voice: “Well, 


INNER 


you 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


were. You can't fool me. I O. K. every idea 
that comes to you, before you have it. For 
instance, right now you're going to ask me 
what yeu’re writing. Go ahead, ask me.” 

Mr. O’NeiLi: “What am I writing?” 

Mr. O’NeILu’s INNER Voice: “You're writ- 
ing a Century Play.” 

Mr. O'NEILL (puzzled): “And why do I 
eall it a Century Play?” 

Mr. O’Nettu’s INNER Voice: “Don’t 
remember? Why, Mr. O'Neill! How you 
I were sitting here at the desk just like 
and Nina 
playing with a eugenic baby she had 


you 
and 
this 
was 
just 


. it was only yesterday oY white 


had a Eugenic O'Neill Baby, there’s a 
honey little Subconscious has an idea 
himself once in awhile and poor old 


Charlie was over in the corner playing by 
himself... and you said to me: ‘I’m writing 
a Century Play!’ And I thought to myself: 
‘I bet he calls it a Century Play because there 
are going to be a Hundred Acts, and each 
Act will take a year.’ And I was right 

A hundred years I wish I had a shot 
of gin.” 

[ Mr. O’NeILt pours himself a drink from a 
bottle labeled “Gordon Gin. (Gordon Gin, 
my eye! )”] 

Mr. O°’NeILv’s INNER Voice (smacking its 
lips as it floats by): “Even if I get it second 
hand, it bucks me up a lot... Whoops! ... 
What funny things are beginning to float past 
me now, in the dim and troubled stream of 
Mr. O’Neill’s subconscious Funny lav- 
ender things, with horns Why, they’re 
thoughts I'll be a son-of-a-gun, they’re 
thoughts of me... Come here, little thought, 
. . . let’s see what you ve got 
to say about me . . . Oh, is that so! Oh, he 
does, eh! Well, let him shut his mouth, if 
he’s sick of hearing me talk. Let him go take 
a running leap at the moon, if he feels that 
way. Tell him he talks much _ himself, 
the big...” 

Mr. O’NetLi: “I heard that.” 

[He pours himself another drink of Gin.] 

Mr. O'’Nettu’s INNER Voice (gulping): 
“Oh, he’s not such a bad guy at that. He’s 
a pretty good playwright.” 

Mr. O'NEILL (pouring another glass of 
Gin): “He’s the best playwright in America.” 

Mr. O’NerLu’s INNER Voice: “He’s the best 
playwright in America with hand tied 
behind his back.” 

Mr. O’NeILi: “He’s the best playwright in 


come to Papa 


too 


one 


America with both hands tied behind his 
back.” 
Mr. O’Nettu’s INNER Voice: “Good old 


Eugene.” 

Mr. O’NeitL: “Good old Eugene.” 

[He pours himself another drink of Gin.] 

Mr. O’NEILL: “By the way—one thing that’s 
been sort of worrying me—about this Cen- 
tury Play of mine. If it runs a hundred years, 
how am I going to find any actors to play in it?” 

Mr. O’NeEILL’s INNER Voice: “Oh, but this 
play is going to be a great improvement on 
all your other plays. This play is going to do 
actors entirely. In fact, youre 


away with 


going to read the whole play yourself® 
Mr. O'Newt (still puzzled): “But where 


am I going to find my audience?” 

Mr. O’NEILL’s INNER Voice: “That’s an. 
other improvement. You're going to do away 
with the audience, too. They never under. 
stand, anyway.” 

Mr. O’Newt: “There’s one thing still wor. 
ries me.” 

Mr. O’NeILL’s INNER VoiIce, (sleepily); 
“What is it, Gene?” 

Mr. O'NEILL (speaking with difficulty): 
“If I haven't got any actors... and I haven't 
got any audience then what have | 
[2 | reer slg 

Mr. O’NeILL’s INNER Voice: “Eugene!” 
(It lowers itself confidentially) “We always 
have each other...” 

[ “Treeee-eeee-eece!” shrills the happy dick; 
ey-bird in his gilded cage by the window. 
“Tweet, tweet, tweet! Boy, O, boy, I only 
wish the lousy bum who dyed me yellow and 
sold me for a canary had to get up on this 
perch every morning and sing soprano. Cheeri- 
lie, cheerilie, cheerilie—cripes! I feel like a 
nance.” | 

[Mr. O°NeEILL pours himself another: drink 
of Gin.] 

(STRANGE INTERLUDE, by Eugene O'Neill. 
Boni and Liveright.) 


MR. PROSE AND MR. POETRY 


For all practical purposes, Elinor Wylie’s 
Ur. Hodge and Mr. Hazard divides people 
into two kinds in the approximate proportion 
of Hodges: tooo; Hazards: 1. The Hodges 
stoke the furnaces, mow the lawns, read news: 
paper editorials, use hot-water bottles and 
have dyspepsia. The lone Hazard _ thinks 
these things less important than to be man 
in the image of God. Today, one week after 
our first meeting, Mr. Hazard is a vivid and 
constant fire in our mind, and gives ever) 
indication of remaining so for many a year. 
To live for three hours in the mind of Mr. 
Hazard, one of the very few convincing 
geniuses in literature, as Miss Wylie permits 
us to do, is an intense and beautiful experi- 
ence. One can overlook the fact that the 
author occasionally couches her visions in a 
language reminiscent of girl-graduate rheto- 
ric. It is her pleasure to write affected, richly 
emblazoned books, but in the opinion of one 
reader Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard is her best. 
it succeeds in being more than a tour de force. 
it is the happiest possible presentation of the 
issues in life which she considers most im 
portant, it is a blasting tract in defense of 
the “imponderables”. In a setting of much 
pure prose-poetry and a little too much over- 
ripe imagery, the story of Mr. Hazard’s 
material defeats and spiritual victories is the 
most heartening of indications that Mr. Gu: 
tenberg’s invention was not altogether 4 
mistake. 

(Mr. Hopce AND 
Elinor Wylie. Knopf.) 
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June Walker and Geoffrey Kerr 


hd i 66 is 39 
The Clever Young Actress Stars Opposite Her Husband in Her Latest Play “The Bachelor Father 








SECOND-HAND YANKEE 
Fritz and Otto try to look gay. ach! 
so gay, in their rendering of Kollege 
Kut Komedy at the Berlin Winter- 
garten, but behind their jazz-racked 
bibs, their hearts yearn in unison 
for beer and Bach. They manfully 
simulate the gaiety associated with 
their instruments but the effect is 
not quite one of spontaneous joy 








The Meistersingers of Berlin 





Drawings by ADOLF DEHN 


PRACTICALLY IDYLL 
At the Philharmonie Konzerte, Herr 
Graussmuller, Grade-A piccolo play- 
er from the Leipzig Conservatory, 
tootles industriously and is to be 
seen but not heard above three feet 
away. He embroiders his little in- 
audible obligatos, practically all to 
himself, but the orchestration calls 


for three piccolos, so there he is 


HOME TALENT (Left) 
This black boy is the main exhibit 
of the Palais am Zoo, a little mas- 
terpiece in blue-black local colour. 
Give Benny about eight yards of 
brass pipe and a blues to play and 
he is there like a duck—like a duck 
in a refrigeration plant. His only 
complaint is that his instrumen- 
tal hardware cramps his foot-work 


ANCIENT OF DAYS (Right) 


Venerable Wilhelm, the double-bass 
artist, keeps fit with a nightly round 
of gymnastic necking of his big 
brown baby at the Staatsoper. His 
part is always a simple, two-note 
affair of the oom-pah variety and 
he hews stolidly to the line, letting 
the notes fall where they may. “Saw 
wood and say nothing”’ is his motto 


VANITY FAIR 





BOP 


Lite 


SAX APPEAL 
Bruno and Felix at the Pavillon 
Mascotte, fail utterly to conceal 
their scorn for the barbarous 
Amerikanische musik which a cruel 
fate has thrust upon them. Between 
their confused renditions of hot jazz 
morceaux they revert to type and 
practise plaintive solo passages from 
the sentimental melodies of Bavaria 
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The Capital of the New Germany Viewed in the Light of Its Post-War Psychology 


ERLIN is cold and dear and far. But 
see Berlin, if you are tired of book cities, 
where all the sights are in inverted com- 

mas. It has no more literature in it than the 
man next door; consequently, the attraction of 
real life. 

In the are light, it has a grimace, with dan- 
ver and unvicious cruelty in it like the jungle. 
Paris at night is still a shop window, and 
London a home, or a boarding house. But 
in the Friedrichstrasse, the lamp posts look 
like bamboos. The light itself has an uneasy 
blue in it, like searchlight; it is not switched 
on to sell or welcome, but warn. 

Up in the Zoo quarter at midnight, there 
is a continuous aboriginal corroboree. The 
crowd skirts the huge café windows, like 
dancers round a bonfire, to the music of the 
trafic, the loudest traffic in the world. Just 
as the smell of a corpse contains all the smells 
of the world, yet it is independent and orig- 
inal, so the klaxons of all these angry egoisms, 
mechanical roars, screams, oaths, blend into 
a hoarse time. 

It is audible forever in Berlin, and sleep 
there needs practice. Even in the old, old pre- 
war squares, where the men who made war on 
the world to educate it, used to live before 
their widows went bankrupt, and the Sezession 
caryatids go on shouldering balconies with 
tons of stone roses, it is clearer, and more 
exciting, if not so loud. 

The only way is to seek the cover of a 
more varied music: the café bands. Unlike 
non-musical nations, in Germany, the cheaper 
the crowd and the prices, the better seems the 
playing. Nowhere better than in the Vater- 
land, Potsdamer Platz, where for some cer- 
tainly non-economic reason the ground floor 
is as big as a public square. Here, walled in 
with plate glass and megalomaniac decora- 
tions, (pre-war piety that praised God in his 
magnitude), the orchestra is an organic in- 
strument and when it plays fox-trots, you 
can feel the time like a giant regiment in tinsel 
uniforms marching past in the air. 


ERHAPS the American mail was late, but 

they played a local scie, two years old, 
called: “Ich hab’ das Fraulein Helen’ baden 
seh’n”, By its title, the battle hymn of Peep- 
ing Tom. It started in a consciously, or un- 
consciously, ludicrous swell of triumph. But, 
still more curious, the author had missed his 
conventional imitation of the maliciously gay 
negro turns to which he brought his tune, and 
embroidered the raucous delight of his theme 
with a queer disappointed snarl, instead of a 
chuckle. Baden seh’n, baden seh’n, toc-toc, 
toc a toc. Tom lost his ideal at the keyhole, 
and never can forgive himself or Helen for 
what he saw. 

A tune and a facade, the physiognomics 
of cities. In the grumpy light of a Berlin 
Winter morning their architecture is articulate 
enough, with a plain tale of the amazing years. 
Without a brag or a pose, these new shop- 
fronts, tenements, banks of hard concrete dis- 
close what two cataclysms have left of the 
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Berliner. in the war he lost his illusions, which 
were religions. In the inflation his social stake, 
which is Property. His belief in himself, and 
his belief in his neighbour. So outwardly Ber- 
lin grows what it is spiritually, a city of forts. 
In every street now stationed between ex- 
pansive, ageing neighbours, whose aimless 
overcharge of carving hints of the sarcophagus, 
these buildings of 1928 style are the armament 
of a Kilkenny war, the private citadels of men 
besieged. The windows are loop-holes; the pi- 
lasters, revéetments. If there is ornament, its in- 
spiration is a glacis studded with caltrops; the 
line of the roof, masculine as a fine note of a 
bugle, is adapted for shrapnel rather thanrain. 

The Berliner in fact lives in a spiritual 
state of siege. There is nowhere in the world 
or history where the individual competition be- 
tween man and man is so desperate as in 
Berlin. Everything else is superficial here to 
the struggle for existence; the grotesque lux- 
ury of expense that sits on barbaric dignity of 
such a life like a tall pot hat on a negro 
warrior; the amazingly good dust-covers of 
the books in the windows that make you be- 
lieve their contents are worth reading; the 
sublime posters, that invite to see Reinhardt 
rechew the stale sentimentality of the 1911 
Miracle, or a translation of Outward Bound; 
the exquisite new furniture, made for dream- 
ers, but out of reach of any but the toughest 
Schieber. 


OR is this exterminatory internecine war 

to be compared with the hustle of Paris, or 
the worry of the City man in London. As well 
compare it with the wild jostling of Marseilles, 
where a man will fight for a day for the sport- 
ing pleasure of making ten francs. It is not 
only that money is harder to make and less 
valuable in goods than elsewhere, or that 
everyone speculates, as he learned in 1923. Or 
even, that no one has any capital, whatever 
his revenue. Above these factors, in the Berlin 
daily battle there is no trust, and no trust 
possible. These middle-aged men who fight 
for the mine-crater have seen the foundations 
of social life destroyed, their God, their 
Fatherland, their Kaiser: they could get over 
that. But their trust in banks, in first mort- 
gages, in bank notes themselves? It is as 
vulgar as cancer, this prosaic disillusionment, 
it can infect the soul with terror and anger, 
that eat it away. 

So a reticent terror and anger are the 
springs of the queer fascinating excitement of 
life in Berlin, the jungle city. Idle outlander, 
you are looking at a fight to a finish. You are 
rubbing shoulders, and jabbing elbows with 
desperate gladiators in a Neronic free-for-all. 

There is a type here that dominates and 
protrudes. He is of course bald—all the great 
carnivora are subject to diseases of the pelt. 
He is fat, and his pale blue eyes are those 
of a losing wrestler. Shakespeare made all fat 
Anglo-Saxons comic. But in Italy, your fat 
man is sinister. A fat Italian with a hooked 
nose and malignant black eyes is my idea of 
Mephistopheles. And these fat Berliners are 


anything but amusing; they make you re- 
member that weight lifters and blacksmiths 
are all fat men; one in front of a tartar beef- 
steak, that is half a yard of raw chopped meat, 
in a restaurant in the Tauzienstrasse smelling 
of wax and cabbage, has a sort of atavistic 
dignity, which only fools, and from afar, could 
laugh at. 

When the vicarious excitement of mere 
movement in such a world allows judgment 
to proceed further (depending on the sym- 
pathy and curiosity of the observer), a higher 
grouping of all these electrons in the Berlin 
atom emerges, so bizarre that one is at first 
timid to believe it. 

You look in vain for the trench line where 
all known social maps show it, between rich 
and poor, beggar and provision-store keeper, 
workman and clerk. It is as grass grown and 
fallen in there, as the Hindenburg Line. Nor 
does that between the hankerers for the old, 
and the defenders of the actual, between the 
Kaiserist steel-helmed, black-white-reds, who 
adore the forget-me-not and the paradise lost, 
and the republican, stabilizing black and 
gold who cultivate the nostalgic cactus and 
the Dawes Plan—except on paper, the paper 
of the press. Instead, sharp and clear through 
this chaos of mutually impinging egoisms is 
a new and terrible social division, the un- 
mistakable battle lines of a sex war. 

In other countries, we only hear of it in re- 
and revues. In Berlin it is one of 
these realities, without theoreticians, propa- 
gandists, or war cries; a fight as bitter and 
spontaneous as those that break out in the last 
days of the survivors of ship wreck, on a raft. 
An ineluctable, pitiless deduction of the law 
of survival, not to be arbitrated. As soon as 
those two protecting bulwarks of the sex 
which have held all through European his- 
tory till this German state-quake, were down 
—the quasi-religious structure of sentiment 
and custom, the economic-legal system of in- 
heritance—women are at bay. The tree—the 
will of the lover and the power of the father 
to support them—is dead. The ivy must shift 
for itself. 


views; 


VEN then, such is the inertia of the un- 
economic, non-logical convention of the 
“woman’s share”, it might have endured shak- 
ily for centuries in Berlin but for the sheer 
lack of superfluity, and the naive provocation 
of women. Here, as everywhere else, they 
opened Bluebeard’s cupboard when he was at 
the war, and came on his secret: that men’s 
jobs, except the very highest and the very 
lowest, are neither difficult nor exhausting. 
In the triumphant joy of discovery they did 
not heed the inseparably attached proviso: 
But they are hard to get and harder to keep. 
So direct, merciless competition, the fight for 
the job, and the fight inside the job was 
technically begun by those doomed to lose it. 
The shrill pugnacity of the attack has gone. 
So has both the stoicism and the weeping. 
The women of Berlin are coming to a fright- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Keeping Amateurs Amateur 


An Earnest Plea to Abolish the Hypocrisy Which Now Governs Non-Professional Sports 


HE guardians of our various amateur 
sports are having constantly increasing 
difficulties in keeping our amateur ath- 
letes amateur. The trouble is due largely to 
the lack of a comprehensive definition of the 
word. At present the word “amateur” like 
charity covers a multitude of more or less 
venial sins, according to the point of view. 
Someone has interpreted it to read that an 
amateur athlete is one who does not profit 
directly or indirectly by his or her participa- 
tion in sport. Accepting that as the last word 
or words the catch comes in the word indirectly 
and the watchers over the nation’s amateurism 
can report no further progress in the matter. 
Much of the difficulty in keeping the ama- 
teurs amateur is due to the popular indifference 
in the matter. Those who feel that the matter 
of simon pure amateurism is little or nothing 
to worry about will say, “Why shouldn't 
Tilden or Nurmi get something out of it 
when they draw the money in at the gate? If 
they do make a little something, what of it?” 
Itisa problem that does not seem to concern 
the country at large to any great extent but 
the various defenders of the amateur sports 
are taking it with painful earnestness. Judging 
from the activities of the A. A. U. which has 
charge of amateur track and field athletics the 
business of keeping these branches clear of 
what they call sordid commercialism is police 
work that demands constant vigilance and, 
from what is whispered in connection with 
track and field meets, outside of the colleges, 
it is just that and it is becoming more com- 
plicated every day. 


HE advent of Dr. Peltzer, the German run- 

ner emphasized this fact. It agitated the 
guardians of amateur track athletics in the 
United States and Germany to a surprising 
extent. Superficially one might ask why Dr. 
Peltzer, an amateur, should not have been per- 
mitted to run as often as he pleased during 
his visit to the United States. One might fur- 
ther inquire as to why the A. A. U. supported 
by the affiliated German Association should 
pick the runner’s meets for him. 

There was something sinister to those who 
take their amateurism seriously, in the attitude 
of the A. A. U., coupled with the hints 
that Paavo Nurmi, the Finn, took something 
more than a trunk-load of medals, cups and 
bric-a-brac with him when he left the United 
States after competing in a surpassing number 
of amateur meets. Again you meet with the 
popular indifference in regard to these matters 
and the popular retort is: “Why shouldn’t he?” 

The popular fear is that the guardians of 
our amateurism will put over the British notion 
that an amateur is a gentleman and that a pro- 
fessional is not-quite. All that you have to do 
to rouse republican indignation and derision is 
to point out one of the startling (to the Amer- 
ican mind) features of a British cricket match. 
The gentleman players walk into the field from 
the club house gate while the professionals 
slink in from the servant’s pantry or something 
of the sort. They play together but they do not 
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take their tea together during the intermission. 

All of this, of course, is incomprehensible 
in this country. You can not imagine, for in- 
stance, a baseball team made up of amateurs 
and professionals drawing these fine distinc- 
tions. Would our “Babe” Ruth, for instance, 
submit to the indignity of entering the field 
by any gate but the main one or permitting 
his entrance to be made in any way unim- 
pressive ? 

Yet Mr. Jack Hobbs who is to cricket what 
“Babe” Ruth is to baseball may not enter by 
the club house gate. Moreover he never would 
be announced as Mr. Jack Hobbs—no, not 
even as Jack Hobbs. If it were necessary to 
announce him at all he would be announced 
merely as “Hobbs”. 

If Robert Tyre Jones and Walter Hagen 

were entered in the British open they would 
be bracketed in the program as “Mr. Robert 
Tyre Jones and Hagen.” It irked our Hagen 
no little while he was in England to be barred 
from the club houses and the company of the 
gentleman amateurs, especially after he had 
been a guest of honour at all of the American 
golf clubs. 
British not only keep the professionals 
“in their places” socially but also finan- 
cially. Mr. Jack Hobbs, who has a greater fol- 
lowing numerically than our “Babe” Ruth is 
paid something like $7,500 a year or less for 
playing cricket while “Babe” Ruth is paid 
$70,000 a year for playing baseball. Of course, 
Mr. Hobbs ekes out his pittance by running 
a sporting goods store in the Strand where his 
admirers help him out by buying the Hobbs 
cricket bat. Mr. Hobbs does no literary work 
of the nature done by “Babe” Ruth because 
the British sporting public would hoot at the 
notion of Hobbs turning author but “Babe” 
Ruth’s admirers seem to take even the Ruthian 
essays seriously. At any rate Ruth’s income is 
augmented considerably through his literary 
revenues. 

When the Atlanta admirers of Mr. Robert 
Tyre Jones presented him with a house there 
was much agitation among those who are con- 
serving American amateurism—if any. It was 
pointed out by British golf writers that this 
might disqualify Jones as an entrant for the 
British amateur. There was a case covering 
the point. An English football player had been 
given a house and the association in charge of 
the matter ruled that this automatically made 
the player a professional. He was no longer 
an amateur and a gentleman. 

While the agitation was at its height the 
United States Golf Association ruled that the 
acceptance of the house would in no way jeop- 
ardize the amateur standing of Mr. Jones in 
the United States, broad- 
minded on the part of the gentlemen who read 
Mary kK. Browne out of amateur golf for “con- 
duct prejudical to the best interests of the 


which was very 


sport” or something of the sort, Miss Browne 
having played professional tennis for Mr. C. 
C. Pyle. 

Mr. Jones settled this problem once and for 


all by declaring that he could not accept the 
house and keep his amateur conscience clear, 
So there will be no complications and no awk. 
ward situations if Mr. Jones later on should 
elect to enter the British amateur. 

But there may be a problem at Wimbledon 
when the British tennis season rolls along. The 
British tennis authorities have adopted a most 
stringent rule in regard to player-writers, so 
called. Through a strict interpretation of this 
rule our Mr. William Tilden 2nd and even our 
Miss Helen Wills would be barred either from 
tennis or literature during the progress of the 
tournament at Wimbledon. 


UR Mr. Tilden has made it clear that he 

will be hanged if they will padlock his 
portable typewriter or anything of the sort. 
There has been no statement forthcoming from 
Miss Wills inthis regard.Of course, the British 
with true thoroughness have come to the con- 
clusion that player-writers are capitalizing 
their prestige in tennis. They might not insist 
on the rule being applied to Americans but 
then with literature being banned for the 
British players our tennis association might 
feel a little self-conscious over the thing even 
if our tennis players were not. 

Our sports writers being young and im. 
pressionable young men for the greater part 
have adopted the slogan that “Our Helen can 
do nothing professional.” As they point out 
she “writes her own stuff and she draws her 
own pictures.” In addition Miss Wills designs 
tennis frocks which bear the name of the 
American girl champion and she gives radio 
talks on tennis. 

Far be it from me to disparage the literature 
or the art of “Our Helen”, but I am wondering 
if there would be any great demand or any 
high recompense for the literary and artistic 
works of Helen Wills if she were not the wom- 
en’s singles tennis champion. Perhaps there 
would be. I do not set myself up as a judge of 
athletic literature or art. 

I do not know whether or not little Miss 
Betty Nuthall, the British Miss who may ina 
few years be the serious tennis rival of Miss 
Wills has any literary or artistic gifts. Prob- 
ably we never shall know this because the 
British rule for amateur tennis players would 
suppress such gifts if she had them. We prob- 
ably never will know what Miss Nuthall’s con- 
ception of a tennis frock might be like for she 
is prohibited from designing one or at any 
rate from designing one for the trade. 

There is the difference between the Amer- 
ican and the British ideas in this regard. lf 
the same liberality were allowed the British 
amateur as is shown the American, Miss 
Nuthall might have her little shop somewhere 
and be permitted to add to her sign, “By Ap- 
pointment to Her Royal Highness, the Duch- 
ess of York.” 

With this endorsement Miss Nuthall cer- 
tainly would be a dangerous competitor in 
business for Miss Wills, perhaps a more for- 
midable competition than she would be on the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 








JULIAN GREEN 
Because he is an American nov- 
elist who writes in French; be- 
cause although the language of 
his books is French, the spirit 
and tradition are distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon; because he is 
still in his twenties, and be- 
cause he began his career as a 
painter; and finally because his 
novel Avarice House, made him 
famous both here and abroad 


MYRA HESS 
Because she is an _ English 
pianist whose reputation is 
now international; because she 
has not only a brilliant tech- 
nique but extraordinary inter- 
pretative powers; because for 
twenty years she has been 
playing in all the world-capi- 
tals, and finally because her 
annual American tour is an 
event in our musical circles 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 
3ecause since 1918, when the 
Republic was founded, he 
has been President of Czecho- 
slovakia; because he is a 
philosopher and bibliophile; 
and finally because his latest 
book The Making of a State 
presents a telling picture of 
the processes of revolution 
and national government 





BRUNO FRANK 
Because he is one of the 
most important writers of 
post-war Germany: because 
he is an outstanding author- 
ity on Frederick the Great; 
because his book The Days of 
the King, won him immediate 
success, and finally because 
his play Twelve Thousand, 
has just been produced here 








GENTHE 


JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 
Because he is a discerning crit- 
ic and one of the discoverers 
and defenders of modern art; 
because his books on a long 
line of artists from the Post- 
Impressionists through the 
Cubists, have helped to estab 
lish and explain them to their 
doubting contemporaries; be- 
cause although authoritative 
he is never dull, and finally 
because he has recently visited 
New York where his person- 
ality proved to be as stimulat- 
ing as his writings on art 
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Difficulties of Contract 


Recent Advances in the Technique of Bidding the Enemy’s Suit and Showing Aces 


HE Contract player who has his ideas 

rooted in Auction, often finds it difficult 

to learn the various steps that are neces- 
sary in order to arrive at slams. Bidding the 
enemy's suit when holding none of it seems 
so exotic that he hesitates to do it even if he 
remembers it; and making a bid on a suit 
in which he may hold the ace alone, is so mon- 
strous that it is hard to realize that it can be 
sound. Yet these two variations are so inform- 
atory, so vital, that unless they are employed 
the pathway to the slam cannot be lighted 
and the great prize may be lost for lack of 
proper indications. 

When your partner’s declaration has been 
overbid by the enemy in a suit of which you 
have none or the ace alone, you can overbid 
the enemy in his own suit if you also have, 
in addition to the missing suit or the ace alone, 
a third trick and three of your partner’s suit. 
This has the same effect as jumping your 
partner’s bid but is more definite as it shows 
exactly where two of your tricks lie. 

This is a strong slam indication. It auto- 
matically establishes your partner’s suit as 
it forces him to go back to it, if he has nothing 
else to show. But if he wishes, he can now 
show an ace or a missing suit leaving it to 
you to put him back to the original make if 
you yourself have nothing further to declare. 

You can even overbid the enemy in his suit 
by an extra jump to show especially great 
strength and encourage your partner to show 
something he otherwise might not declare. 
For example: Your partner bids one heart 
and the adversary bids two diamonds. If your 
hand is exceptionally strong, you can bid 
not three but four diamonds as a clarion 
call for a slam. 


VEN when your partner has not bid, you 

can overbid the enemy in their suit when 
you have none of it, or the singleton ace, and 
are very strong in the other three suits. This is 
like doubling their bid but shows a much 
stronger hand. While a double shows weak- 
ness in their suit, probably one or two little 
ones, and four good tricks scattered among 
the other suits, overbidding the enemy’s suit 
should show two good honours in each of the 
other three suits. Naturally the partner is 
forced to take such a bid out as he would take 
out a double. But the peculiar value of this 
bid lies in the fact that if third hand bids to 
prevent your partner from showing a suit, 
your partner can now bid on a long weak 
suit that he would not have dared to announce 
after a mere double. He knows that his length 
combined with your advertised great strength 
should make a successful combination. 

Here also the same method of overbidding 
the enemy by a jump in his suit can be used. 
This shows enormous strength and says that 
you have three good suits and that you are 
willing to play any one in which your partner 
has four cards even if they are all small. 

A suit make is considered fixed, settled, or 
established when it has reached three if it is a 
major suit, or four if it is a minor. When a 
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suit has thus been established as the final 
make at which the hand is to be played, either 
partner, instead of continuing bidding on that 
suit may bid on an ace or a missing suit, or at 
any time in the bidding may bid on a king of 
a suit in which his partner has bid the ace, 
with the certainty that his partner, if he has 
nothing else to show, will return to the orig- 
inal suit. There are three ways of establishing 
a sult: 


1. By an original bid of three of a major 
suit or four of a minor. 

2. By the partner jumping the bid of one 
of a major suit to three, or one or two 
of a minor suit to four. 

3. By the partner raising a major suit bid 
of two to three, or a minor suit bid of 
three to four. 


But this bidding must not be forced, it must 
be voluntary. One of the two partners must be 
showing great strength by making an unnec- 
essary bid, and the bidding must arrive at a 
point one short of the game. When the ad- 
versaries have bid and you and your partner 
have just overbid them each time never making 
any unnecessary bid, the position is not the 
same, and the make cannot be considered fixed. 


"fete must have been established by any 
LA one of the three methods outlined above 
and it must have been made plain by either 
partner that that suit is the one at which the 
hand must be played, before it becomes pos- 
sible to bid on aces or missing suits and only 
then with the surety that the last partner to 
speak will go back to the original established 
suit. Instances abound where a forgetful part- 
ner, having some strength in the suit of which 
his partner is showing the ace, leaves him in 
with that bid with disastrous results. Remem- 
ber, it is always compulsory to go back to 
the original established bid. 

For example: X begins with three spades, 
thereby assuming the entire responsibility for 
the spade suit. Y, his partner, is absolved 
from the need of having any trumps. What 
X needs is outside tricks. Y can now raise the 
bid although he has only one trick if it is 
a sure one, such as an ace, the king of trumps, 
or a king queen together. Had X begun with 
one spade or even two, Y would have needed 
a certain number of trumps (three or two 
with a high honour) to raise him, besides 
the necessary two tricks. But if Y’s only trick 
is an ace with no other possibility in the 
hand; if he has neither a singleton nor a miss- 
ing suit with trumps to ruff with, or if he 
has no other high cards, he bids four spades 
to imply that so far as he is concerned the 
bidding is finished. 

But if he has extra outside help, such as a 
second ace, or a short suit, or some other high 
cards, he then bids four in the suit in which 
he holds the ace, no matter how short it may 
be. This bid must be construed as a slam 
indication and as it implies further help from 
Y, X can now show another ace, or the king 
of the suit Y has shown, or can even bid a 


missing suit. If unable to do any of these, 
he must return to the original established 
make. Y should always remember that when 
raising a bid of three, without any trumps 
in his hand, he should be more cautious as 
X has a right to count upon a fair distribution 
and does not anticipate a strong adverse hold. 
ing. A similar obligation rests on X to make 
his original bid of three sound, only on a 
good solid trump suit, not on a long strag. 
gling suit lacking several honours. 

The bidding thus becomes an amusing and 
intelligent conversation between the partners 
taxing their ingenuity to arrive at a slam if it is 
possible without uselessly imperiling the game, 

As an example: 
X begins with three hearts. 
Y bids four hearts showing one trick, which 
may be an ace, but also saying that he wants 
the bidding to stop; 

or 

X begins with three hearts. 
Y bids four clubs. This shows the ace of clubs 
with a leaning towards slams. X has now a 
wide choice. He can say four hearts declining 
to go further; he can bid four diamonds to 
show that ace, accepting Y’s slam_ invita- 
tion: he can bid four spades to show that 
ace; or he can bid five clubs to show the 
king of Y’s ace of clubs. But these last two 
cases would be dangerous as in either one he 
forces Y to bid five hearts which is past 
the game. 


HENEVER you are tempted to bid past 
the game you should consider your los- 
ing cards, the tricks the enemy could take 
against you before you could get the lead. Also 
remember that the more aces you show, the 
more you drive the adversaries into leading 
your poor suit, the one you have not mentioned, 
which must be the weak spot in your hand. 
Examples 
X bids one spade. Y has 
S 0 10xx 
H AKJxx 
Dx 
CX 
Y first jumps the spade to three which 
establishes the suit and forces X to go on to 
the game or show an ace. If X goes back to 
four spades declining to show an ace, the 
bidding ends and hopes of a slam should 
be abandoned. But if X shows the ace of 
diamonds by bidding four diamonds, Y should 
bid four hearts to show that ace, still not bid- 
ding past the game as X can go back to 
four spades. If X does go back to four 
spades, again the bidding ends as the clubs 
must lie adversely and will doubtless be led. 
But if it is the ace of clubs that X has shown, 
Y can now either bid the hearts again to 
show the king as well as the ace, hoping 
that when X gets in he can discard his 
losing clubs on the good hearts. If he is in 
adventurous mood he can even bid a small 
(Continued on page 116) 
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The 


The Chinese Film Star 


HE only one of many Oriental aspirants to film fame who has succeeded in 
establishing herself in a position of importance on the American screen, 
Anna May Wong has, because of her exotic Chinese beauty, been cast consistently 
in the more melodramatic films—for, in the minds of the Hollywood producers, the 
word Chinese is synonymous with 10-20-30 melodrama. The centre of a thousand 
adventures in as many cinema thrillers, Miss Wong is invariably conscripted when 


LAVIOSA 


Melodramatic Anna May Wong 


Appears in the Latest of Cinema Thrillers ‘* Across to Singapore” 


a moving picture demands Oriental intrigue. Her dark beauty appeared sinister 
by contrast with the nordic fairness of Laura La Plante in The Chinese Parrot and 
Dolores Costello in Old San Francisco. She has beena villainess and a vampire, but 
her appearance will never let her be a heroine, although occasionally she manages to 
achieve a sympathetic réle, as for example, in that famous tale of mystery and ad- 
venture, Mr. Wu, where the more malevolent moments were assigned to Lon Chaney 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Swing a Golf Club 


Being Some Friendly Counsels by the British Open and American Amateur Champion 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Having read, with some lit- 
tle attention, what “Bobby” Jones has written 
on golf, during the past year or two, Vanity Fair has 
collected certain theories of his on swinging a golf 
club. The following article is published here by per- 
mission of the author and of the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
NE may safely say that, as no two 
human faces are precisely alike, neither 
are there any two golfing styles that are 
exactly the same. But, unlike as they may 
appear, all human faces are fundamentally 
the same. They are all possessed of the same 
sort and number of features. They differ only 
in details. Similarly, while no two experts 
swing their clubs in exactly the same manner, 
there are still fundamentals which they all 
alike observe. I believe that among really good 
players, if we could eliminate the little in- 
dividual mannerisms and _ peculiarities, we 
could strip the golf swing down to a few basic 
principles upon which all our great golfers 
are building. 

For myself I believe that one of the 
fundamental maxims for a golfer is, “Stay 
down to the ball”. That, perhaps, is a crude 
way of expressing my meaning but I be- 
lieve a person who does “stay down” would 
have little difficulty in understanding what |] 
mean. 

It is the almost universal belief of all good 
teachers that the left heel, some say both heels, 
should be firmly planted upon the ground at 
the moment of impact. That, I believe, is the 
sounder practice with the irons, for it makes 
for both compactness and accurate hitting. 
The foundation is strengthened by just so 
much. (With the wooden clubs, especially 
from the tee, I am not certain that it is of 
such importance.) George Von Elm, who is 
probably the best iron player among the ama- 
teurs, is almost a flat-footed player with his 
iron clubs. There is, as a result, an amazing 
economy of footwork, especially after the 
backswing is completed. Abe Mitchell is an- 
other such player. Mitchell appears to be 
set upon both heels as he strikes the ball. 


UT by “staying down to the ball” I mean 

considerably more than that the heels should 
stay down. Watch the head, shoulders, arms; 
in short, the upper body of any first class 
player. Watch them bear down upon the ball. 
And after the impact, watch the hands and 
club head go through Jow, and you will un- 
derstand what it means to stay down to the 
ball. 

Did you ever see a good player make a 
good shot and finish back on his right foot? 
No. You may have seen him, playing a steep 
uphill lie, fall back upon his right foot after 
the shot had been made. But how many times 
have you seen the duffer, on the first tee, 
elevate his head, shoulders, left foot, and 
everything except the ball, and finish with his 
weight to the rear and arms pointing sky- 
ward? That is the typical swing of the over-a- 
hundred player. He has no center of gravity, 
no arc, no foundation for his stroke. If he hits 
the ball right it is an accident. 

Naturally, to swing freely and easily is the 


By ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


all important end to which the efforts of every 
golfer should be directed. Tense miuscles, 
impeding rather than promoting the progress 
of the club head, take away materially from 
the force of the blow, as well as tending to 
pull or push the club out of its natural and 
proper path. 

There is nothing occult about hitting a 
golf ball. But the great fault in the average 
golfer’s conception of his stroke is that he 
considers the shaft of the club a means of 
transmitting actual physical force to the ball, 
whereas it is in reality merely the means of 
imparting velocity to the club head. We would 
all do better could we only realize that the 
length of a drive depends not upon the brute 
force applied, but upon the speed of the 
club head. It is a matter of velocity rather 
than of the physical effort of the kind that 
bends crowbars and lifts heavy weights. 

I like to think of a golf club as a weight 
attached to my hands by an imponderable 
medium (to which a string is a close approxi- 
mation), and I like to feel that I am throwing 
it at the ball with much the same motion | 
should use in cracking a whip. By that simile I 
mean to convey the idea of a supple and 
lightning-quick action of the wrists, a sort 
of flailing motion. 


T is obviously impossible to execute the 

stroke in this manner if the club is’ grasped 
tightly in the hands. I have seen numbers of 
men take hold of a club as though it were a 
venomous snake and they were in instant peril 
of being bitten by it. The tight grip necessarily 
tenses all the muscles of the wrists and fore- 
arms so that any degree of flexibility is 
impossible. The proper grip, above all things, 
is a light one, merely tight enough to hold the 
club rather lightly in the fingers. 

The objection to trying to hit excessively 
hard is that the effort defeats the easy flexi- 
bility of the swing. It does so because we can- 
not get away from the conviction that we are 
moving pianos or shovelling gravel. The ten- 
sion which ruins the shot is the result of 
sacrificing speed for force, and even if we 
meet the ball squarely it does not go so far as 
an easier and more relaxed swing would send 
it. Proof of this is found in the fact that when 
we swing easily in order to stay short of 
trouble ahead, we often surprise ourselves by 
going smack into it. 

One of the golfer’s main difficulties is what 
might be called the right hand complex. This 
complex is no respecter of persons, and cham- 
pions and duffers alike are affected by it. 
Whenever you see a player (who is apparently 
going along easily) blow wide open under 
the strain of a great competition the chances 
are that the immediate cause of the 
detonation is an unruly right hand, a hand 
which has gotten out of control because of the 


most 


anxiety and nervousness of the player. 

I think I can say truthfully that I am al- 
ways on guard against a misapplication of 
right hand power, but that even then it gets 
me. For a right-handed person it is, of course, 


perfectly natural to want to do everything with 
that hand and it becomes necessary, not to call 
it in when it is needed, but to keep it out 
when it is not. The consciousness is of exclu. 
sion rather than of use. To my mind the right 
hand is absolutely useless, except as a steady. 
ing factor throughout the entire — back. 
swing and nearly half of the down, or hitting 
stroke. Its first real use comes when it as. 
sumes command for the actual delivery of 
the blow. 
Another thing. Nine beginners out of every 
ten seem irresistibly impelled to lift the club 
straight from the ball to the shoulder with 
the right hand. The straight left arm, the free 
body-turn, and all the fundamental necessities 
of the swing go to smash. In reality there is no 
swing and the golf club might fully as well 
be a pick-ax. The right hand spoils everything 
before even a start can be made. 


HEN there is another fault, that of allow- 

ing the right hand to take hold at the very 
beginning of the downward stroke. We call 
it hitting too soon or “hitting from the top” 
and there is no surer road to disaster. The 
swing has never a chance to get started in the 
proper groove and the chances are that the 
face of the club has been shut so as to smother 
and hook the shot. In any event, the power 
has been spent too soon, the wrists have been 
uncocked before the stored-up energy could 
be expended upon the ball. 

My conception of the golf stroke involves 
the same principles as throwing a stone. No 
effort is expended in going back, and the wrist 
remains cocked until the very instant before 
the stone is released. The snap of the wrist 
at that instant is the throw. Similarly, in the 
golf stroke, the right hand has little to do in 


g 
going back. In coming down, the arms supply 
the initial acceleration, but there is little force 
exerted until just before the impact, when the 
wrists uncock. The main difference between 
hitting a golf ball and throwing a stone is 
that in golf, added to the snap of the wrists, 
we get the leverage of the right hand going 
over the left. 

There is another fault to which I must 
draw attention. Some while ago I seemed un- 
able to prevent a smothered hook from nearly 
every tee, although I could discover nothing 
wrong with my swing or timing. I finally 
located the trouble in a quarter where I least 
expected to find it. The difficulty had been in 
the right elbow, which insisted upon going up, 
like the wing of a bird attempting to fly. 
Once I discovered what I was doing, the way 
in which the trouble was caused became quite 
obvious. 

If my right elbow went up the natural and 
inevitable consequence was that my right hand 
should turn with it. This in turn meant that 
one of two things must happen. Either the 
hand would turn the club with it and “shut” 
the face of the club at the top of the swing 
(in which position it would remain throughout 
the stroke) or the hand would turn on the 

(Continued on page 131) 
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THE ARRIVAL IN 
VIENNA 
(Left to right) Patou 
navy-blue wool coat, 


white cuffs; Best. 
Patou black and white 
silk jacket, black 
skirt, white crépe 


blouse; Altman. Mo- 
lyneux wool crépe 
coat; Franklin Simon. 
London Trades runa- 
bout dress of. tweed; 
from Lord and Taylor 


The Well Dressed Woman En Route 


Travel Clothes Form a Specialized Phase of the Wardrobe of the Woman of the World 


N to Europe! This is the slogan of the 
smart world in early summer. And, this 
year, the custom is to approach the goal 

—which is Paris, of course—by some circuit- 
ous and adventurous route. Some go up to the 
Northern cape, through Sweden; others take 
one of the new steamers for Italy and proceed 
thence to France; the Mediter- 
ranean trip lures many, encom- 
passing Casablanca and other 
parts of the coast of Africa; 
Spain has become an especially 
chic locality where people wend 
their way en route to Paris; 
and the racing season directs 
the course of many sports en- 
thusiasts first to England. 
When the travel urge is in 
the air, the well dressed woman 
is the first to pack her care- 
fully chosen wardrobe in her 
carefully chosen luggage and 
be on her way. To her, travel 
clothes—that difficult phase 
of the average wardrobe—pre- 
sent no problem. She does 
not feel, when a trip is in 
the offing, that she must 


A LUGGAGE ENSEMBLE 


(Left to right) A hat-and-shoe 
combination trunk, also de- 
signed for hats or shoes alone, 
in beige or green. New ward- 
Tobe trunk with drop tray; 
two pieces from Saks-Fifth 
Avenue. New suitcase with 
wardrobe interior, equipped with 
hangers for dresses; from Stern 








hurry out and buy a dress “to travel in.” She 
knows exactly those costumes in her wardrobe 
that are suited for travelling—and. she also 
knows those that are not suited! 

The Paris couturiers have contributed spe- 
cial assistance in the travel field, this season. 
Patou, for example, presented his model “En 








Route,” and Molyneux has “Arrival.” All 
of the costumes from the Paris designers 
that are shown on these pages are excellent 
for travelling, yet they serve other destinies 
as well. The Jane Regny tweed ensemble 
that is shown at the left in the lower group 
is as suited for country wear as it is for 
travel, and the London Trades 
frock of tweed, shown at the 
right above, is a typical run- 
about frock that is perfect 
for late spring days in almost 
any town. 

Luggage figures largely in 
smart travelling, and the well 
dressed woman purchases hers 
in an ensemble group—not an 
ensemble in the fact that the 
leathers and finishes are pre- 
cisely matched, but in that 
the pieces are chosen to supple- 
ment each other in actually 
transporting the wardrobe. A 
carefully chosen luggage en- 
semble for the well dressed wo- 
man who is about to set forth 
on her European travels is 
shown in the group at the left. 





TRAVEL COSTUME 


(Extreme left) A Jane Regny 
ensemble of tweed with beige 
and red threads, with skirt to 
match the coat that has side 
godet fulness and a blouse 
trimmed with tweed; Altman. 
(Left) London Trades one- 
piece woollen dress, belted 
jacket; from Lord and Taylor 
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A 47 FOOT CRAFT 


VANITY FAIR 











Among the new standard cruisers attracting favourable attention is this 47-footer, 
one of the proudest of the American Car and Foundry Company’s 1928 models. 
She is completely equipped, down to the smallest detail, for the cruising com- 
fort of six people and, with a 100 h. p. Hall-Scott motor makes 14 miles an hour 


The Smart World Afloat 


The Newest Models in Marine Craft are Notable for Speed, Comfort and Luxury 


HE interest of the American public in 

watercraft for recreational purposes has 

never been more acute than at present. 
The intense interest which a sport-loving peo- 
ple has manifested in motor boating, one of 
the most thrilling of sports, is not remarkable 
in view of the fact that the motor boat and the 
motor car came into being at the same time. 
In fact, the first motor car in America was 
also a motor boat. It was a steam machine 
which Oliver Evans guided through the streets 
of Philadelphia in 1804 and it was so built 
that, when he ran it into the water, it 
progressed as far as Delaware City under its 
own power. Both the motor car and the motor 
boat were reborn, as gasoline vehicles, in the 
early nineties purely as creatures 
of sport. Suddenly, however, the 
utilitarian possibilities of the 
automobile became apparent with 
the result that we now have more 
of them than we can comfortably 
dodge while of motor boats we 
have a mere eight hundred thou- 
including two or three 
hundred thousand outboard boats 


sand, 


with detachable engines. 

The very nature of things ashore 
is driving us to the sea. The over- 
motorized condition of practically 


all of our highways makes it a hazardous and 
unspeakably nerve-racking experience to try 
to spend an entire day motoring in the neigh- 
borhood of any of our large or small cities. 
No one has the slightest idea that the motor 
boat will ever take the place of the motor car. 
For those of us, however, who insist occasion- 
ally upon taking our air neat, without a chaser 
of gasoline fumes and dust, the motor boat 
offers untold opportunities for enjoying the 
outdoors in our own way without the obvious 
discomforts of the auto roads and without the 
unpleasant contacts with our fellowman that 
motoring forces upon us. There is a strange 
companionship among all followers of motor 
boating which never has been possible—and 





never will be—among motorists. The same 
person in the driving seat of an automobile 
and at the wheel of a motor boat is two 
distinctly different people. 

Motor boating is more than a sport; it is a 
form of living. Several thousand American 
families annually close up or rent their city 
apartments or suburban houses, furnished, for 
enough over the rent they are paying to pa\ 
most of their expenses afloat from May until 
October. Any fair day during the summer you 
can see these people on their motor cruisers at 
Greenwich, Oyster Bay, Larchmont and other 
attractive watering spots. With some sort of 
automobile parked at the yacht club or near 
the city dock, the women take the men of the 
family to the station every busi- 
ness morning, then shop, play 
bridge, golf, visit, fish, swim and 
lead a generally pleasant life for 
the balance of the day. At night, 
when the menreturn, there usually 

(Continued on page 136) 





THE CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN 
Rain holds no terrors for the 
man who commutes to business 
in one of the new sedan-runa- 
bouts—this Chris-Craft, for ex- 
ample, with 30 feet of luxury 
and a speed of 38 miles an hour 
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SPEED! 


One of the most sen- 
Sational yachts is 
Phantom, the 66-foot 
commuter of Patrick 
Grant, 2nd, which 
makes 39 knots with 
two $50 h. p. Wright- 
typhoon engines. In 
the background is 
America‘s greatest 
yacht, Richard M. 
Cadwalader J¢.’s 
2%4-foot Savarona 











THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR FLOATING HOME 
Wherever there are navigable cruising waters you will find the 
famous Elco 34-foot Cruisette, a complete marine apartment for 
four people. Excellent for fishing trips or a long, lazy summer 


AN ARTIST’S RACE 
This race that could not 
really occur—Gar Wood’s | 
80-mile-an-hour hydro- 
plane, Miss America V, 
racing Horace E. Dodge’s | ee” 
65-mile-an-hour champion 
runabout, MissSyndicate, j 
about the Miami course 








THE WATERCAR 
What the thoroughbred is 
to the Horse Show, the 
26-foot Dodge Watercar 
is to motor-boating. It is 
a luxurious, seaworthy 
mahogany runabout mak- 
ing 35 miles an hour with 
a Chrysler marine engine 
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FOR COUNTRY 
The combination of a 
tweed top coat, Homburg 
hat and brown shoes is 
in complete harmony and 
is correct in all details 
for the country, motor- 
ing or travelling turn-out 
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FOR TOWN 
The model well-dressed 
man selects a dark over. 
coat, bowler hat, incon. 
spicuous tie and black 
shoes, for town, a combi- 
nation which is notable 
for its quiet good taste 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Subdued Colours and Restrained Patterns Are the Fundamentals of Good Taste in Men’s Clothes 


OOD taste in dress is not strictly an 
innate quality. It must be cultivated 
and can only be acquired with time 

and experience. There is no doubt, of 
course, that certain persons are endowed 
with more of it than others, but a man must 
constantly apply himself to improve his 
taste in order to be properly guided by it. 
If he has what is called a “flair” in dress 
he may permit himself, without risk of 
criticism, certain daring effects in his at- 
tire. 

The most important rule for a man who 
undertakes to create his own “style” con- 
sists in maintaining a sober note, par- 
ticularly for town dress. He must choose 
fabrics which do not lose their shape with 
wear and whose neutral tints harmonize 
with a great variety of shirts and cravats. 
The suit made of a fancy cloth with a 
conspicuous design is generally accom- 
panied by a cravat of a single colour, 
without any design; otherwise, the ensem- 
ble will be confused and lacking in dis- 
tinction. 

The two drawings in the centre of the 
page are an example of the correct and 
incorrect version of obtaining harmony in 
suit, shirt and cravat. One must never lose 
sight of the fact that one colourful detail 





POOR TASTE 
The combination of a fancy 
shirt and collar, a cravat 
with printed design and a 
handkerchief too much in 
evidence is an offense to 
good taste. The ensemble is 
not in the least discreet 


GOOD TASTE 
(Lower) Here is an example 
of good taste in contrast to 
the example shown above. 
The suit of a neutral colour 
is worn with a conservative 
shirt and collar, the tie being 
the only lively detail 





is the maximum permitted in an ensemble. 
If the suit is of a rather lively design, 
counteract it with a shirt and cravat of 
sober colour. If the cravat is of a lively 
design, it should be balanced by a shirt 
and waistcoat of a neutral tone. It is in 
the choice of colours that men commit the 
most glaring mistakes. Brilliant colours 
and audacious designs are strictly reserved 
for sport and country attire. For the city, 
the contrary applies; for the well-dressed 
man is the one whose clothes pass un- 
noticed, and who attains perfection only 
by the excellence of the cut and the qual- 
itv of the cloth. 

In the illustration on the right, the man 
is simply dressed but his coat is well cut, 
his derby of the correct shape and his 
boots black. Under his dark blue overcoat, 
he wears a blue or gray suit. On the left 
the man is dressed for a motor drive and 
in general for life in the country. He is 
even correctly dressed for the city, where 
semi-sports clothes are often worn. Should 
he affect with his light-coloured homespun 
coat, black instead of brown boots, a derby, 
a white stiff collar in place of the soft 
collar, he would lose that homogeneousness 
and harmony between the various parts 
of his attire which assure elegance. 
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CELERY SOUP BLENDED BY 
CAMPBELLS FRENCH CHEFS! 


oo 





A soup of tonic goodness 


RISP, snow-white celery has its own peculiar, 

delicate flavor — its own wholesome, healthful 
vegetable goodness. It is a food justly famous for 
its deliciousness and its tonic qualities. Campbell’s 
Celery Soup comes to your table blended by the 
sure hand of the skilled soup-chef — refreshing, 
nourishing, charming to the taste. 


vw 


The celery is selected and prepared with all of 
Campbell’s strict insistence on quality. Golden 
country butter and deft seasoning enrich the blend 


m perfect its flavor. A masterpiece ! 


The finish and perfection achieved in Campbell's 
Celery Soup only make the convenience of its 
service all the more welcome. It requires but the 
addition of an equal quantity of water and boiling 
for three minutes. 


we ww ww 


Cream of Celery Soup, unusually rich and 
inviting, is easily prepared by adding milk, cream 
or evaporated milk instead of water, according to 
the simple directions on the label. Your grocer has, 
or will get for you, any of the 21 Campbell's Soups 
listed on every label. 12 cents a can. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LASEL. 
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MODERNISTIC 
FURNITURE 
The decoration of 
this room is typi- 
cal of the present 
day trend in mod- 
érnism, and the 
pieces shown 
are actual repro- 
ductions of Dyna- 
mique furniture 
on sale at John 
Wanamaker and 


Lord & Taylor 




















DESIGNED BY ROBERT E. LOCHER 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


A Suggestion for a Modern Apartment Decorated in the Twentieth Century Manner 


HE man’s room or apartment has be- 

come a more important and increasingly 

interesting problem. As the lives of mod- 
ern people become more and more complex, 
the need for simplified backgrounds is at once 
apparent, and the so-called modernistic trend 
in furniture and decoration is the expression 
of the present day need for backgrounds which 
give the maximum comfort with, at the same 
time, the elimination of all fussiness and elab- 
oration of detail. The lines of modern fur- 
niture are austerely, uncompromisingly severe 
—and it is this quality which is responsible 
for its beauty and charm. 

No furniture is more appropriate for a man 
than modern furniture because it is so inher- 
ently masculine in feeling—so devoid of the 
inconsequential. And the same is true of the 
fabrics which are used for draperies and up- 
holstery. Much of the effectiveness of mod- 
ernistic furniture, and particularly that which 
is being so brilliantly designed and executed 
right here in America, is due to the use of 
woods which heretofore have not generally 
been associated with furniture in the lay mind 
—applewood, pear wood, olive wood, thuya 
burl, eucalyptus, are but a few of the new 
woeds now being used, but so unusual are 
they in colouring and grain that even the most 
orthodox types of furniture take on a modern- 
istic when made from these woods. 

The illustration abeve gives an excellent 
idea of what a livable and charming effect can 
be achieved by the intellicent use of modern- 


aspect 


istic furniture. For this particular room, which 
is typical of the one-room apartment in the 
modern apartment house, and which is both 
living room and bed room, modern furniture 
of American inspiration and manufacture has 
heen used. As will readily be seen, much of 
the incongruity of the European type of mod- 
ernistic furniture is lacking, and the various 
pieces shown are notable for their good taste 
as well as their practicability. 

The colour scheme of this room is brown 
and white. The walls and ceiling are painted 
flat white. The treatment of the beams on the 
ceiling is unusual. In this day of generally 
low ceilings, visible beams detract much from 
decorative possibilities. Taken as a necessary 
Mr. Robert E. Locher has cleverly de- 
signed set backs for the beams which render 
them at once interesting, both from an archi- 
tectural standpoint as well as from the mod- 
ern decorative point of view. The soffits of the 
beams and steps on wall panels are laid in 
bright silver leaf. The floor is covered with 


evil, 


waxed and polished linoleum, laid in borders 
of tete de négre, brown and beige. 

The day bed, placed between the casement 
deors leading to the balcony, has step-back 
ends for objects and accessories. The up- 
holstery and the curtains are in a modernistic 
pattern in beige and brown. The lamps are of 
mirrored glass with plated metal mountings 
and The lights, which are 
mounted on slender panels of mirror with 


shades. side 


doubl 4 barrelled edges, consist of a blade of 


burnished metal holding a leaf of cast and 
sanded glass. 

There is much to be said in favour of mod- 
ernistic furniture for the modern apartment, 
where every inch of space is valuable and must 
be utilized to its full extent. As an example of 
its economy, the ends of the day bed have been 
so designed as to do away with the necessity 
for the end table, for they provide ample space 
for lamps and books and other accessories. 
The cabinet has been divided into compart- 
ments and drawers for the accommodation of 
such clothing as cannot be hung on hangers 
in a closet. The step-back design also provides 
a place for decorative accessories, thus tak- 
ing away any suggestion of a piece of bed 
room furniture. 

While it is perfectly understood that there 
are some to whom this modernistic furniture 
will not appeal, still there are many who have 
not realized how easily this Twentieth Cen- 
tury furniture can be combined with furni- 
ture of the better known traditional periods. 
To use modernistic furniture it is not neces- 
sary to use it exclusively. Except in rare in 
stances, the average modernistic piece can be 
combined with furniture of the type that has 
become classic, with the most pleasing and 
harmonious results, and the suggestion of 4 
modern apartment decorated in the Twentieth 
Century manner is made with the idea that its 
possibilities may be recognized and perhaps 
more fully appreciated by those who have not 
heretofore considered its use. 
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THE deep-throated twang of a mellow guitar on the knee of a musical 
clown. Fifteen cr twenty verses of a song so incredibly foolish, you 
feel they are improvised on the spot. But the tune is catching. Feet 
are tapping and heads are nodding to the sing-song rhythm. You're 
ata Broadway vaudeville show—/n your own home! 1 7 7 So startlingly 
lifelike is reproduction through the Orthophonic Victrola, you visu- 
alize the whole scene. Instinctively, you applaud as the music stops. 
‘+ Some day you will own one of these incomparable instruments 
that furnish every type of entertainment. Why put it off? See your 


Victor dealer at once and arrange for a demonstration 77 your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





The New Orthophonic 








Model Eight-thirty-five. The newest Ortho- 

phonic Victrola. A wonderful musical 

instrument and a splendid example of the 

modern trend in furniture design. List price, 

$300. With electric motor, $35 extra. 

There’s a type to meet every taste and purse, 
from $75 to $1550, dist price. 
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marshal, we will not speak of this 
as an accident. but as fate, and we 
designate all subsequent 
historical necessity. Not perhaps be- 
cause this bullet obeyed different laws 
than usually regulate the flight of bul- 
lets, but death of the 
general or of the marshal entails con- 


results as 


because the 


sequences of greater scope than the 
death of thousands of ordinary soldiers 
had done or ¢ ould do. 

And yet the bullet that hit the pri- 
vate soldier could have been the more 
fateful. (If, for example, the daughter 
or the sweetheart of the fallen man 
were to get revenge by assassinating 
the ruler of the country.) 

Accordingly, as soon as an event— 
however accidental it may seem at first 

is raised to the rank of an historical 
event through certain results which 
were perhaps unforeseen at the time, 
w. interpret it as fate, and thus as 
historical necessity. And for mystics, 
the bullet that struck the marshal will 
have a different meaning from that 
of the myriad other bullets which 
were fired in the course of the hostili- 
ties. 

And yet the death of the marshal 
may only have seemed more important 
than the death of the common soldier. 
Yes, no one can say whether the death 
of that nameless soldier does not con- 
cern him personally much more than 
the death of the marshal. We cannot 
begin to follow back all causal chains 
into the past, and we are even less able 
to trace a single one into the future. 


§13 


The Continuous Performance :—His- 
tory is a continuous historical process. 
It is also continuing during the so- 
called periods of peace when nothing 
happens which is of general concern. 

Was not the meeting of Napoleon's 
father and mother a fateful moment 
in the highest sense? And who was in 
a position to feel it then as destiny? 
And while Goethe was at work on 
Faust and Beethoven was composing 
the Froica, was not history progres- 
sing just asmuch as (if not more than) 
during the celebrated battles in which 
Napoleon was defeated? 


$14 


Metaphysics or Bombast? :—Do not be- 
come involved in discussions with peo- 
ple who are too ready with arguments 
from the field of metaphysics and the 
unconscious. They are the cowards 
of thought who, instead of meeting you 
in open combat in broad daylight, pre- 
fer to skirmish in the brush and to 
launch their poisoned arrows of ped- 
antry, paradox and superiority at you 
from under cover. They surround them- 
selves with vagueness, which they at- 
tempt to palm off as insight, or even 
as the gift of grace from above. 
$15 

The Boredom of Amorality:—If we did 
not assume free will, we should be 
forced 
ideas of guilt and sin, goodness and 
wickedness, importance and_ vanity. 
In their place we should need words 


to relinquish all our ethical 


which made no pretence to aesthetic 


or moral valuation, but merely indi- 


cated a causal relationship. All no. 
tions of responsibility would be elim. 
inated; there would be no grounds for 
love and hate, reward and punishmen, 
vengeance and forgiveness, pride an( 
remorse. Thus, in setting up free yil] 
as an opposite principle to causality 
(though it is nothing other than cays. 
ality operating within a single individ. 
ual for the duration of his life-time) 
mankind was actuated by aesthetic mp. 
tives rather than moral and religious 
ones. It was a means whereby may 
might escape the deadly boredom of 
a world without responsibility, such 
as a rigorously deterministic attitude 
would naturally imply. But according 
to this attitude, even the belief in free 
will would be a result of the eternal 
law of causality. Thus, in the end, ap 
idol would have to be looked upon, 
not as something opposed to the divine, 
but as conditioned by the divinity, 


$16 


Deeper and Vaguer:—It is odd hov, 
even in cases where the eternal Jaws 
which we already know (the law of 
cause and effect, for instance) can 
give us a perfectly adequate explana. 
tion of some phenomenon, man is im- 
pelled to look for metaphysical laws 
still deeper and still more obscure, 
Indeed, is not the law of causality 
metaphysical enough for him? 


$17 


God as Will:—When we trace back 
any event through all the links of cause 
anc effect without discovering an act 
of free will (since the act of free will 
can be nothing other than the expres 
sion of the causal law confined within 
the individual) we naturally arrive at 
the beginning of all things. But we are 
bound to feel that there must have 
been a number of possibilities at hand 
then (this “Then” is also valid in in 
finity). At least there must have been 
the two possibilities of Nothing and 
Something. If our world, as it now is, 
is the only possible of all worlds, be- 
fore it existed other possibilities must 
have been available. Thus, a choice was 
made. In the beginning of all things, 
there must have been some influence 
or other which our ways of thinking 
compel us to designate either as will 
or, if we prefer, as God. But if there 
ever was a will, there is no reason why 
it should not have always existed and 
still exist. And if it always was and 
always is and will be, then there is 1 
reason why it could not and should 
not be operative at each moment in 
each individual, so that every choice & 
placed in our own hands and God 4 
will is continually present within us 


18 


am 


On the Seventh Day: The determinis 
puts the incomprehensible, the miracle. 
at the beginning of all things. Is # 
therefore any the less incomprehensible, 
miraculous, or divine than if God were 
always and everywhere at work? Would 
not a God who sat Him down io re 
after that solemn event, now that every 
thing was moving of itself in accott: 
ance with the law of causality which 
He had created, be just as wonderful 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Good food, good comfort, 
good taste—these fine 
Philadelphia traditions 
live on at the Benjamin 
Franklin. 


L eryamin Franktin 


SPECEFIES CANNON FOWELS 


Ts 





Country life, leisurely, 

graceful, colorful, is at 

the door of Philadelphia. 

The Devon Horse Show 
és in May. 























tH traditional Philadelphia hospitality, 

the Hotel Benjamin Franklin welcomes 
the world. . . . If you could go behind the 
scenes, sauntering through the great kitchens, 
inspecting the immense storerooms, visiting 
the banquet rooms, making a tour of the suites, 
the twelve hundred rooms and baths, you 
would be impressed with the fact that a hotel 
of this size is a town in itself. 

Naturally, in an establishment where house- 
keeping is done on such a huge scale, ordering 
the equipment is a business in itself. . . . The 
purchasing agent of the Benjamin Franklin 
has specified “complete Cannon service.” 

This means that in the bathrooms through- 
out the hotel there are Cannon bath mats, 
Cannon bath towels, Cannon face towels and 
Cannon hand towels. 

A choice of this kind is governed by the same 
factors that influence individual housekeepers 
in their buying. Looks. Wearing qualities. 








New Cannon 

Marmoset { 
($1.75) and Fla- i 
mingo ($1.50) 
turkish bath 


towels. 








Border choices 
of pink, blue, 
gold, green, laven- 
der. Prices about 
$1.75 and $1.50. 


Prices. And most of the fine hotels in America 
choose Cannon towels! 

Cannon towels are exceedingly good-looking. 
Modern decorative designs, conservative stripes, 
floral effects. Borders in green, gold, lavender, 
blue and pink.* You will like the all-white 
towels for monogramming. 

Cannon towels are eminently practical and 
extremely serviceable. They wash well and 
wear well. Prices are outstandingly reason- 
able. Shop around, compare quality. You 
understand why experienced purchasing agents 
specify ‘Cannon service.” 

May is none too soon to consider summer 
cottage supplies and bath towels fer the swim- 
ming season. Cannon towels, bath mats, bath 
sheets and wash cloths are on sale in good 
department stores and dry goods stores every- 
where. Prices 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York City. 

* All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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the cigarette you smoke 


is too strong / 


Then try Johnnie 
Walkers. 

Unexcelled mildness is 
in them. 

And—full tobacco fra- 
grance. 

For they’re made of the 
tenderest portions of 
choice tobaccos. 
Nostems, no bitter ends, 
no grit. 

They cost a little more, 
it’s true. 

And are worth it, for 
such mildness—yet such 
exquisite taste. 


Try them —they are 
mild. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 102 


as a God who did not withdraw, but 
continued to operate without cessation 
in every man, in every human thought, 
in every mortal impulse? And where 
should that God of the determinists 
have vanished? Whether He still ex- 
ists, or exists no longer, He remains 
incomprehensible, remains miraculous, 
remains God. 


§19 


Fate vs. Free Will:—Is it really 
possible to imagine a God who would 
be content to establish a law of 
causality whereby, once the world was 
set in motion, all subsequent events 
should unroll themselves in unalter- 
able and prelcstined order? No, He 
has not made it so easy for Himself 
as that. He has placed in His creation 
an antagonist of equal rank, the free 
will, which is prepared at every mo- 
ment to take up the battle with caus- 
ality, and even does so when it itself 
believes that it is bowing in humility 
before the inscrutable devices of 
destiny. 


§20 


Pointing a Conclusion:—Without our 
belief in free will, the world would be 
the scene of the most sinister irration- 
ality and the most intolerable boredom. 
The doctrine that we are not respon- 
sible for our acts would abolish every 
moral imperative almost as soon as it 
entered our consciousness. The ego, 
without the feeling of responsibility, 
would no longer be an ego. The earth 
would cease to be the stage of the 
tragedies and comedies of human re- 
lationships—and should 
have the absurd farce of dissociated 
functions which happen to be em- 
bodied in one individual or another. 


instead, we 


§21 


In Restraint of Futility:—If the be- 
lief in the sole dominance of the causal 
law should become universally and un- 
sonditionally accepted, the result would 
be a complete quietism which in time 
would necessarily suppress every human 
impulse to action. But a corrective is 
provided here by the fact that, even 
should a man become totally convinced 
of causality and attempt to live in 
keeping with this conviction, he would 
always be prevented by other people. 
For even in his simplest battles of 
life, though his sense of causality 
would have decided him neither to 
love nor to hate, he would find himself 
compelled to act as though he loved 
and hated—purely out of an instinct 
for self-preservation. 


§22 


A Napoleonic Epigram:—One will re- 
call the famous saying of Napoleon: 
“There is no fate; politics is fate.” 
This is just as accurate, or as inaccu- 
rate, as profound or as trivial, as if an 
actor were to assert, “There is no fate, 
weather conditions are fate,” and so 
on. The only unquestionable certainty 
is the fact that the politician of rank is 
in a position to influence the destinies 
of men on a wider scale than is gener- 
ally possible to members of other voca- 
tions. As is so often the case, an in- 
flated platitude became a wingéd word. 


§23 


A Distinction:—Caesar had it easier jp 
life than Napoleon. For Caesar xq; 
Caesar and Napoleon played Napoleon, 
though to be sure no one else would 
have been so well cast for the part. 


824. 


Present into Past:—Some element of 
fate may seem to be over and done 
with, but it remains a part of the pres. 
ent until we have completely under. 
stood it. We do not have the right to 
relegate it to the past until we have 
stripped it of all mystery. 


§25 


Nothing Without Effect:—No act, 
whether it succeed or fail in its pur. 
poses, is lost to the world. Even the axe 
which was swung and missed continues 
its effect uninterrupted, though in an. 
other way and often in another direc. 
tion than the woodsman had intended, 
And it may become a worse instru. 
ment of destruction than if the aim 
had been true. 


§26 


The Fallacy of Re-births:—Our hap. 
piest moments are those in which we 
have the strange feeling that we could 
begin this life over again and strike 
out the past with all its sufferings and 
mistakes, like an article which we now 
hope to write better than we could in 
our first draft. But even if this were 
possible, of what advantage would it be 
to us? The earlier versions would still 
remain on record, and in the end the 
eternal Judge would examine and pass 
sentence not on our last draft alone, 
but on all the previous ones as well. 


§27 


Perils of the First Light:—If you are 
lost in a cavern, do not dig too vehe- 
mently, for the roof of earth above 
you might happen to collapse at the 
very moment when you caught the first 
faint glimmer of escape. 


§28 


The Eternal Cycle:—When you cast 4 
stone into the water, you only perceive 
the trembling of the nearest circles; 
and as the play of these waves dies out, 
you believe that the effect of your toss 
is over. O, if you only thought that the 
vibrations continue, receding farther 
and farther, coming to the shore, en: 
circling the entire world, finally return- 
ing to the stone, yes even to the hand 
by which the stone was cast. 


§29 
Self-Catechism:—And if a brick tum 


bles on your head, are yuu quite sure 
that you were not somewhat at fault? 
When you failed to consider in advance 
the possibility of its fall, was that not 
a lack of forethought? And is it wholly 
out of the question that your own step 
perhaps drew down that stone? Or did 
you not, in the last analysis, really pass 
here with the unconscious intention 0 
shaking the very house and the very 
roof from which the stone fell upon you? 
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COLONIAL BEAUTY 
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If you found this pattern in an antique shop, or in some old 
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ei New England homestead, you would count it a discovery of 
yove first importance. In design, craftsmanship, finish, the Mothers 
the pattern reflects each minute characteristic that marks the 
first delightful hand-wrought silver of our forefathers. 
Mothers is, in fact, an authentic copy of a very old, very fine 
hand-wrought pattern. In every aspect but age it is an antique 
st a —the treasured heirloom of tomorrow. 
pve 
es: With so rich a Colonial background it is only natural that 
out, Mothers should blend gracefully with the modern Colonial 
i. home. 
her MOTHER'S DAY ” MAY wned It is produced in Sterling silver by the Gorham Master Crafts- 
What could be more appropriate than a Gift of men in complete Dinner and Tea Sets. Especially recom- 
Irn Mothers Flatware ? ; ; 
wad mended as gifts to lovers of Americana are: Teaspoons— 
$10 for 6; Steak Set—$15 for 3 pieces; Salad Set—$14 for 
2 pieces. Your jeweler will show you these pieces as well as 
many other Gorham patterns. 
um- 
ure 
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ly PROVIDENCE, R. I. QUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of “Whatever your taste—whatever your favorite period—you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 
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Once an Actor—Always? 


(Continued from page 74) 


the numerous idle weeks and unless 
you “connect” in a big way old age 
will find you a burden on someone or 
some institution. And since I brought 
the subject up myself, has it ever 
occurred to you that no other profes- 
sion except “show-business” has a 
Home for its “once-was” folk? 

Of course there are numerous 
entertainers who may be pointed out 
as solid successes but even they will 
tell the stage aspirant what I have 
tried to say here. Eddie Cantor and 
George Jessel, both stars of the stage 
and silver sheet are concrete examples 
of genuine hits and Cantor, I under- 
stand is in the millionaire class, as is 
Al Jolson. But when I think of the 
year 1910 I wonder what trick of Fate 
it was that made Cantor and Jessel 
rich with money and stage fame when 
it made me a lowly dramatic critic 
who goes to the theatre when Cantor 
and Jessel are appearing in a new 
show to sit in judgment on them. 

You see Cantor, Jessel and Winchell 
were once ushers and warblers in a 
small nickelodeon theatre on 116th 
Street near Lenox Avenue, in New 
York. Mr. McKibben owned the place 
and the three of us dashed from school 
at 3 o’clock, not to our homework but 
to the Imperial where we offered an 
illustrated song at 3:10. 

Between songs we took care of the 
aisles. We held a cord which roped 
off the standees waiting for seats and 
after a performance we inspected the 
ticket stubs of those who remained. If 
they didn’t have a stub they were told 
to go out and if they didn’t go out we 
called the bouncer. At any rate, Gus 
Edwards happened along one show 
and heard us sing. We were immedi- 
ately engaged for his first song review 
which opened in June 1910 at the 
Hudson Theatre in Union Hill, New 
Jersey (now called Union City). The 
three of us were part of the Newsboys’ 
Sextette and we sang among other 
things, It I Were a Millionaire and 
Look Out for Jimmy Valentine. 

Later Kitty Gordon hired me to 
sing a song from a stage box while 
she made a change of costume, and 
when I was sixteen my voice started 
to change. At Hammerstein’s where 
the Rialto Theatre now stands at 42nd 
Street and Broadway I went away off 
key one performance and raced from 
the house never to return to Miss 
Gordon. She never knew why. 

Today, I go to the theatre as a critic 
and inspect Cantor or Jessel’s per- 
formance and thrill at their ability. 
It is no “for old time’s sake” thing 
with me when I do a good notice on 
them. They are expert entertainers 
and I am proud to be able to say that 
“IT knew them when”. 

I tried mailing letters and sealing 
envelopes for the Remington Type- 
writer Company after leaving Miss 
Gordon but the boss, a young man 
who was marvelous material for a 
second Lieutenantcy, made me_un- 
happy. I gave that up after three 
weeks and joined a “school act” in 
which I played a “tough guy”. The 
salary was $15 weekly but I made 
myself useful to the manager of the 
act by running errands and picking 
up the props or packing the crates 
when we closed our engagement, for 


which I drew an extra two dollars, 

That served as priceless experience 
for me later on. When I decided to 
do my own act it was simple for me 
to talk to stage hands, get my baggage 
on trains, talk to booking agents and 
“face” an audience. It was hard sled. 
ding, however, getting the agents to 
take me seriously. All of them feared 
breaking you in. 

They considered you only after you 
could tell them: “Come up to Proc. 
tor’s on 125th Street the last half of 
the week after next. I have a showing 
up there.” If they came and you hap. 
pened to “click” with that audience, 
perhaps they could arrange some work, 
As a rule they stalled you until you 
“went out and got a rep” and then 
they were willing to “handle” you. Many 
a time I used to pull that alibi that 
most “hams” use today when you 
catch them at their worst. “Oh, don't 
tell me that you caught me at that per. 
formance!” I used to howl, “You 
should have been in last night when 
we knocked them for a goal!” 

After two different seasons of chair. 
warming in offices and rebuffs and 
rebukes, my partner and I decided to 
go to Chicago where possibly the 
“breaks” would improve for us. We 
opened at McVicker’s Theatre (four- 
a-day) and were listed for the deuce 
spot (second on the bill) and the 
first show started at 11:40 A. M. That 
audience consisted of roughnecks who 
threw pennies at you if you failed to 
amuse them—and we were dumb with 
fear. But the agents and bookers came 
to that first show and we hoped. 

When the curtain lifted on our act 
and the spotlight hit us I couldn’t see 
the front row. I was blind with stage 
fright and in that breathless moment 
of waiting for the first lines to come 
out of my mouth I saw a vision of being 
cancelled. The introduction of our first 
song was played at a fast tempo and 
loud (forte) and the vamps (two of 
them) were softly played. After a 
verse and chorus of the ditty we went 
into our dance for the second chorus 
and wound it up with the usual dance 
break. The applause was deafening! 
We were forced to bow several times 
before it ceased so that we could go 
into our dialogue. The first quip drew 
a laugh and the second was a “wow”. 
I almost forgot my next cue thinking 
of the hit we had made. It was 
the first time we ever “got them” 
in the first part of our act. Well, we 
stopped the show, too, and far be it 
from me to talk shop, but we did 
“panic “em”. 

I think I know why, too. The war 
was on, but America hadn't joined 
the Allies. President Wilson was mak- 
ing numerous trips, however, and this 
joke, which we used as we soft-shoe’d 
in our closing number made for a huge 
howl. She’d say to me: “The man I 
marry must be capable of being Presi- 
dent of the United States!” ‘ 

“Oh,” I'd groan, “then I won't do. 

“Why not?” she'd rejoin. 

“Because I get seasick so easily,” 
was my retort. 

Another of the timely gags used by 
us which helped us “stop the proceed: 
ings” in that show went this way: 
She: “What is your idea of a very 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Sparks of live beauty caught and meshed in the simplest of 
platinum settings. The diamond chain ts a radiant adornment 


and an Appropriate element in an afternoon or evening toilette. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK PARIS » PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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‘Treasure’ 


Solid Silver 


STERLING 
9251000 Fine 


reace BE mane 
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Gor Pople Nhe Cnrich Ue wilh North while Pasessions 


Only when you see these lovely «Treasure » designs in actual silver at your jewelet’s— 
and take the pieces in your own hands—can you catch the whole secret of their charm. 

Surely, there is nothing in silver design that appeals quite so much as simplicity. 
And here, supremely, is the simplicity and cleanness of line—the exquisite delicacy— 
which the William and Mary period brought to English decoration. 

The characteristic cyma curve and half circle top lend an exceeding grace and 
distinction. And in the Mary II pattern you find, also, the characteristic smooth, clean 
surfaces, as the fine tracery design of arabesque motif is sunken below the surface 
after the manner of flat-chasing. 


Either of these two designs suggests a graceful harmony with the English of 


Early American note in furnishings, and offers the permanency of good taste which 
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authentic period designs afford. STERLING, of course .... because only in STERLING 
is any sense of permanency possible. 

If you would like catalogues of either the William and Mary or Mary II patterns, 
these will be gladly sent if you will send us 10 cents (postage or coin) and check- 
mark the coupon so as to denote the pattern of your choice. 

And we believe you will also be interested in «The Art of Table Setting.» This is 
attanged in portfolio style, ro by 1214 inches in size, with large 7 by g inch illustrations 
which show model table settings, made under the supervision of the author of a well- 
known book of etiquette. We shall be glad to send this too, if you will enclose 30 


cents additional to cover a portion of its cost. 


ROGERS, LUNT ¢& BOWLEN COMPANY : Silversmiths 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


GREENFIELD . : : : : . MASSACHUSEEPIS 





znt & Bowlen Co., Greenfield, Mass. V.F. 5-28 


I have put a check-mark in the squares beiow to indicate those 
\ I would like to have you send me, and have enclosed 








tO ee ay to cover the cost of mailing. 
NAME 
STREET 
CIivry STATE 
William & Marv Brochure (1oc) 
CC Marv II Brochure (1o¢) (0 The Art of Table Setting (30¢) 








"Now Look Up!” 


heve’s one class 
of pictures—known to one class 
of camera enthusiasts—for which 
the very best equipment in the 
whole world is the only kind 
that will do. Child pictures... 
parents know the thrill of fleet- 
ing expression. e « * « 
The instant the child looks up 
—hbefore there’s time to pose— 
there’s a thousandth of a second 
worth many times the price of 
a Graflex. 4 & * a & = 
And now there’s a Graflex priced 
within reach of everybody. * 


oe 8 8 


Graflex 3'4’x4'4"'; speed up to 1/1000 
second; $80. Other models $85 to $375 


Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 








VANITY FAIR 


Once an Actor—Always? 


(Continued from page 106) 


good time?” Me: “Watching a boat- 
load of second Lieutenants sinking!” 

The sailors and soldiers in that 
audience laughed robustly and we 
“were in”. After that opening and 
exciting showing, the alley outside 
was choked with bookin; agents and 
other representatives. I wore my 
“tallest millinery” when I went out to 
see them, for I had never tasted of 
success before and that moment of 
being high hat gave me my biggest 
thrill. Here I was really snubbing 
hooking agents! You haven't any idea 
what that means to a “ham”. 

A whole year was offered by the 
Western Vaudeville Managers’ Asso- 
ciation with a year from Pantages to 
follow. I jacked my salary up from 
$125 to $250 and got it! I refused to 
sign until they eliminated the “cut- 
weeks” clause and I demanded a spot 
on the program and good billing. We 
opened at once for: the Western 
Vaudeville Managers’ Association (the 
W. V. M. A.), and worked steadily 
until 1921 when I took Mr. Pantages’ 
counsel to heart. 

“Would I still be a song and dance 
man ten years from now?” I thought, 
or would I plan a brighter future? 
After getting my release from Mr. 
Pantages I annoyed Glenn Condon, 
then the editor for a house organ pub- 
lished by the Keith Circuit until he 
put me on at $25 a week. He taught 
me almost everything I know about 
the newspaper “racket.” I solicited 
advertising, helped make up the 16- 
page magazine, gathered news, de- 
livered the paper around the office 
building and then did a column of 
verse and paragraphs. 


Perhaps it was because I was gp 
closely associated with the profession 
that I never yearned to go back to jt 
I did decide, however, when [ started 
working on The Vaudeville News that 
with the money in the bank, I woul 
live as I was accustomed, for at least 
six months. If by that time I wanted 
to go back to hoof-and-mouthing | 
could—and anyway I always had foyr 
weeks to play for Pantages. But when 
the six months expired, I was earning 
a satisfactory wage from my adver. 
tising commissions and a few years 
later the opportunity to go on a big 
newspaper presented itself. The staff. 
knowing that I was green at the news. 
paper business helped me, and other. 
wise contributed to my state of hap. 
piness. In time the column I wrote 
attracted some attention and I knew 
that I had “found” myself at last. 

The success of Cantor or Jessel, 
with whom I started my career, never 
makes me wonder whether I would 
have clicked as they did, had I stuck 
to it. I keep thinking of the dirty 
cellar dressing rooms. the officious 
small-time theatre managers, the ag. 
gravating agents and_ bookers. the 
times I failed to make good and the 
other things that brought temporary 
grief. And besides, I never was like 
the fellow in Mr. Cohan’s play. | 
didn’t think that I was good. I was 
merely one of the army of hams that 
“went over” in Poughkeepsie or Al- 
toona and flopped when my friends 
were out front. But, at least, I can 
always say “I used to be a song-and- 
dance man myself, and I never stole 
over two bows—at a time—so help 
me, Albee!” 


John Gilbert 


(Continued from page 85) 


treat them civilly, then nag an assis- 
tant director the rest of the day for 
letting the same visitor on the set. 

“Don't bring anyone near Gilbert 
—he’s in a tantrum today’. This is the 
usual plea of the assistant director 
when any outsider approaches the 
set upon which Gilbert is working. 
Ife had a newspaper reporter thrown 
off the set, and wailed loudly when the 
reporter retaliated by ‘roasting’ “him. 
That same day he decreed that he 
couldn't work if anyone watched him. 
Marcus Loew, for one, was asked 
off the set. 

“On another occasion Lon Chaney 
was showing his wife through the 
studio and Gilbert had them ejected 
from his set. Chaney was disgusted. 
For Gilbert to do this to an outsider. 
Chaney thought, might be all right, 
ind a fine gesture. But to do it to some- 
ne in the business who wasn’t fooled 
enyhow ... that both disgusted and 
amused the older actor... who is a 
much greater box office card than the 
conceited Gilbert. 

“When one considers that when 
another actor visits Chaney's set, 
especially if they bring their own, or 
anybody else’s wife, for that matter, 
Chaney stops work to see personally 
that they have seats and all possible 
courtesies and conveniences . .. well. 
one can perhaps better understand 


just what Mr.Chaney thinks of Gilbert. 

“Mr. Gilbert is a young man witha 
romantic face, almost a high school 
education, and a conceit that, through 
pampering and_ soft handling has 
passed all belief. He is a good actor- 
and thinks he is much better. He has 
forgotten the meaning of tact, from 
disuse of that quality. He loves to im- 
press folks with his greatness by being 
unpleasant to them. 

“But to be fair to him, however. 
Gilbert has certain qualities of loyal- 
ty which are highly praiseworthy when 
he so far forgets himself as to show 
them.” 

John Pringle, Gilbert’s father, is 
now an extra player in Hollywood. 
His salary averages less than fifty 
dollars a week. 

He traced his son to Hollywood. 
having seen him on the screen. They 
had not met in nearly twenty years. 

He played the part of an extra in 
The Merry Widow in which his son 
was the star. This was said not to have 
pleased young Mr. Gilbert. Father and 
son have not worked together since. 

I recently saw John Pringle in the 
rile of a convict. He stood, head down, 
in prison garb, among other sad par- 
takers of crumbs from producers 
tables. I wondered of what he was 
thinking . .. perhaps of the vagaries 
of women—and children. 
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This coffee service, graceful as 
the chalice of a lily, is typical of 
Grosvenor serving-pieces ... It 
is $70.00 for the three pieces. 








/ P 


In the Adam room, the ‘Empire’ room, 
the rather fragile, pastel-y, modern room, 
—GROSVENOR Silver will light your table 
with a little fire of appropriate beauty — 
harmonious in ‘atmosphere’—so vague, 
and so vital! The delicate arabesques 
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of ornamentation in the flat silver, as 
exquisite as the grace-notes of Chopin, 
are matched by serving-pieces of equal 
beauty... A service of the flat silver for 
six, 18 $31.00. At your jeweler’s. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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112 VANITY FAIR 


Popular Orchestra Leader, 
George Olsen, 


writes: 


“Wind condition is of paramount 
importance to players of modern pop- 
ular music. It requires constant high 
pressure energy to ‘put over’ a song 
hit, and perfect wind is very essen- 
tial. That is why I advise all the 
members of my orchestra to smoke 
Lucky Strikes. We have found that 
the full body tobacco gives us a 
flavor that brings much pleasure in 
moments of relaxation. Furthermore, 
our constant indulgence in Luckies 
never taxes our wind nor causes any 
irritation to our voices.” 





The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“The first thought that strikes 
me when looking at high 
gerade, mellow cigarette to- 
bacco is ‘LUCKY STRIKES,’ 
There is where it goes—I 
know because I buy the 
‘Cream of the Crop’ for Lucky 
Strikes.” 


AY ed ke G- 


Tobacco Buyer 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


©1928, The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
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The Packard Eight Convertible Coupe 


INCE man first applied wheels to vehicles, 
friction has been an enemy to moving parts 
-hostile even to the finest of workmanship 


Packard long has realized that precision manu- 
facture goes but part of the way in insuring 
to owners long and trouble-free car life. 
And so in Packard cars precision is protected. 
Every morning from the driver’s seat the 
Packard owner can oil each of the thirty-one 
chassis points requiring daily attention as 
quickly and easily as he sets the hand brake. 


* 


Packard cars are priced f from 22275 to $455 ; ] dit jdt 


One pull of the plunger on the dash and a 
charge of thick, clean oil correctly measured 
to a single drop — is spread upon each bearing 


surface from within. 


Packard has made chassis care so easy that it 
is never neglected. The Packard owner invests 
in fine engineering and watch-like accuracy 

the “Instant” oiling system protects his invest- 
ment. Thus Packard assures to owners delight- 
ful riding and driving comfort, reduced 
maintenance expense and lengthened car life. 


PAC K A RD 
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She is a girl of lovely 
simplicity and streigth 

this bride who chooses the 
La Fayette pattern in 
Towle Sterling! A lover 
of all fine old things, she 
is charmed by the tradi- 
tion of the gallant young 
Frenchman who gave this 









Early American pattern 






its name. (Colonial mirror, 






courtesy Lord & Taylor. 
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Old 
old 
he 
rh Lovely in their true Early American 
rel simplicity—these two pieces from the 
TO! La Fayette tea service. Complete 
r service of 5 pieces, Coffee and Tea 
ie Pots, Sugar, Cream, Waste Bow], $440 
Lal 
{ 
te 
- If you are a LA FAYETTE GIRL... 
i 
Py e e * 
: 2 Is your bridal sterling! 
then here is your bridal sterling. 
( 
eh ag ae ~— 90g Spontaneous little words of delight— modern sterling Towle conspicuously 
"OL ov Towle. 1e back is as E a ; s i ; 
beautiful as the front, “T like it! It feels like me!” Do they offers you personality—the priceless 
Ol with its quaint, antique ; a age ‘ : ; 
tie PO ogres ae spring to your lips, when you see this something which reflects your own 
intaglios of the French La Fayette pattern in Towle Sterling? — particular taste and temperament. 
fleur de lis and the Amer- bd : 





ican Eagle. 







sig For there are girls who feel just such Such personality — expressed with 
a tnrill of recognition. the mastery of silversmiths schooled 


in the craft-traditions of famous old 
William Moulton of 1690—means that 


this precious wedding silver of yours 


Charmingly characterful young per- 
sons, they are instinctively drawn to 
the fine Early American integrity of 


ae ; 
W vive pleasure as Jonge ¢ it Jasts. 
the La Fayette. Its pure, unadorned il give pleas - 


. . And that, since it is solid silver, means 
beauty seems to be in sympathy with ; ‘ 


their own unaffected loveliness. for generations. 


This personal and intimate attrac- 
tion for those who seek individuality 





in solid silver is the peculiar quality of ™ 
Towle patterns. In the whole range of Nerling ccbdoas C iwehuanele 





FOR YOU—THE BOOK OF SOLID SILVEK 


A charming volume in blue, ivory and silver with helpful, interesting 
chapters on Sterling design, table-setting, choosing one’s pattern, ete. 
This book costs us about one dollar to print, but it will be sent without 
charge to those interested enough to fill out the following coupon in 
full and send 25 cents for mailing and handling costs. 


YZ 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. 1 enclose 25 cents. 








NAME —— 
’ STREET—— aioe alice 
Left, reading up: Lady Mary, Lady Constance, 
Seville, Louis XIV. Right, reading down: CITY AND STAT! 2 oe 


Virginia Carvel. Mary Chilton, D’Orleans My jeweler is— V5 
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As stars set the sky a-sparkle, 
jeweled gifts brighten the lives 
0 f ‘those we love... Jewels he- 
come more precious ... more en- 
deared with each passing year. 





‘GIFTS 47/1 AST 


Consult pour Jeweler 


NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 


| 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Crime of 1836 


(Continued from page 76) 


The jury acquitted Robinson in ten 
minutes, and all the young men who 
were within cheering distance, cheered 
loud and long. They had become very 
fond of him, and had adopted cloaks 
like his. They caps with 
glazed vizors, like the one he wore, 
These were known as “Frank Rivers 
caps’. It appeared at the trial, by the 


bald spot on the crown of his head. 
And this partly bald young man, she 
impressively stated to the Court, was 
the prisoner at the bar, Mr. Robinson. 
He now, for some reason, was wearing 
a wig, over a shaven head. The wig also wore 
was blonde and curled. 

lhis looked like hanging evidence. 
It was the theory of Mr. Phoenix, the 


district attorney, that, at about three way, that there were two gentlemen 
in the morning, Mr. Robinson had known at 41 Thomas Street as “Frank 


Rivers”. Who the other one was, re. 
mained a problem, until Mr. Robin. 
son’s roommate, Mr. James Tew. came 
and deposed that it was he. Like some 
impecunious men share 
an evening suit, they had only one 
stage-door name between them. “Bil] 
Easy” also appeared—in person—his 
name was George B. Marston, and he 
seems to have had a copyright on his 


murdered Helen Jewett; set her room 
on fire, and departed by the back way. 
\ virl who lived in the house saw him 
go. He climbed the back fence, care- 
losing the axe and his cloak. 
Ile then went to Dey Street, —and so 
to bed. What his may 
heen, Mr. Phoenix does not appear to 
have stated. It might have 
bery; 


lessly young who 


motive have 
been rob- 
or a quarrel; or *ealousy; but 
what it was, has never been suggested pleasing nom de guerre. 
with plausibility. A theory has been ad- 
vanced that the young man was about 
to marry Miss Hoxie, the daughter of 
his employer, and that Helen Jewett 
was trying to block that plan, since 
she herself loved Robinson. The “ro- 


There were many curious incidents 
connected with the trial. There was 
the testimony of a clerk from the shop 
of Dr. Chabert, “the Fire King” (324 
Broadway ) that Robinson 
had tried to buy arsenic at the Fire 


who said 


mance” between them was nearly a King’s pharmacy. There was the sui- 
year old: they were reported to have cide, two weeks after the trial, of 
read poetry together in the garden at Furlong, the Nassau Street grocer, 


whose testimony was so useful to the 
prisoner; and also the sudden 


11 Thomas Street and they had met at 
that house more than once. 

The famous lawyer, Ogden Hoffman, 
who defended had 
cards up his sleeve, worth more than 
all the from Mrs. Town- 
send’s dubious household. Mr. Hoffman 
referred to Mrs. Townsend’s credibility 


and so 
deaths of 
one or two other witnesses in the case, 
before the trial. There stories 
of a juror who received a gift of money 
from a mysterious bearded man, di- 
rectly after the verdict; and there was 
the yarn of the wealthy lady of Wash- 
ington Square, who loved Robinson, 
and supplied the funds for his ex 
penses, legitimate and otherwise. These 
are but a few of the facts and legends 
of the case. 

Robinson did not marry Miss Hoxie. 
He moved, very soon, to Texas. And 
there he married, and, in less than two 
years died. In spite of his alibi, and 
in spite of his friends who, like the 
guinea pigs at the trial of the Knave 
of Hearts, cheered so often, I think he 
cheated the gallows and died in debt. 


it is said, the suspicious 
Robinson, some 
were 


witnesses 


in severe terms, and the judge seemed 
lo agree with him. He described his 
client, in tones of heart-rending pathos, 
And, best of all, 
he produced a man named Furlong 
who kept a grocery on Nassau Street. 


as “this poor boy”. 


This citizen swore solemnly that Rob- 
inson was smoking 
shop, more than a 


“segars” in his 
from Mrs. 
Townsend's, on the night of the mur- 
der. And that he stayed there up to 
an hour which proved that eminent 
lady either a observer or 
else a most vicious perjurer. 


mile 


very) poor 


Captain! My Captain! 
(Continued from page 70) 


“T've seen that Congressman. He's six 
feet tall.” And our guffaws of laughter 
at the whole scheme were postponed un- 
til after we had withdrawn to a safe 
distance. We then went into a confer- 
ence of the enlisted personnel and it 
was decided that we should actually 
call on this imperiled law-maker. get 
a free dinner out of him if possible, 
show him the sights of Paris, and then, 
no matter what he said, solemnly report 
back that he had uttered only senten- 
ces of impeachable Americanism. _ 

So, looking as threatening as possi 
ble, we charged out of the office, paus 
ing only for apéritifs before going ovet 
the top. We arrived in time to find that 
the enemy had gone on to pursue his 
deadly work in some such remote spo! 
as Tours or St. Nazaire. So we reported 
next day that he had flown and the 
project was forgotten. 

Indeed, I never thought of him again 
until I ran upon some reference to his 
son in the newspapers last Spring. 


pacifist and that, though it was morally 
certain that this treacherous fellow had 
crossed the seas only to gather an ear- 
ful of misleading information 
with to malign the A. E. F. in Washing- 
ton, such was the unfortunate power of 
the effeminate civil government over 
the sturdy-hearted army that it would 
not be possible for the High Command 


where- 


to treat this wretch as he deserved. 
But it would be comparatively easy, 
said the captain, drawing us even closer 
that we might hear his conspiratorial 
whisper, for four big-hearted enlisted 
men, acting on their own hook and ont 
of sheer patriotism, to drop over and 
call on this Congressman, lure him inte 
some pacifistic utterances and then beat 
him up. This would not only be a virile 
cesture on our part but he could assure 
us secretly that we would be protected 
from any unpleasant consequences. 
We were so perfectly trained that Ionly 
paled slightly when one buck private 
sitting next to me scribbled on a scrap 


of paper a hurried note. which read: His name was Lindbergh. 
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Today, there is nothing like Chrysler “72” 
performance in other cars at its price or even 
$1000 more. ({ Four years from today, perhaps, 
you will be able to get in these other cars the performance 
you get right now in the Chrysler “72.” @ Competition’s best 
efforts—even with Chrysler to show them the way—have barely caught 
up with the performance of the original Chrysler—the car that obsoleted the 
cumbersome, bulky vehicles of four years ago. ({ And during these four years, 
Chrysler’s progressive engineering has constantly increased the long margin of Chrysler 
superiority. (( That is why the ‘‘72” today gives you performance that sets the pace. 
for the entire industry for the next four years. 72 miles and more per hour. 
75 brake horsepower. Acceleration that leaves every other car behind. 
Vibrationless smoothness that only a Chrysler counterweighted 
7-bearing crankshaft can give. (Whyshould you wait four 
years and pay far more money for the performance LA 
you can have this very day and for so much less ML 
in the Illustrious New Chrysler ‘72’? M7, 


































Chrysler *'72”’ 
Sport Roadster (with 
rumble seat) 
$1595 











Prereterr © 





CHRYSLER 


“52 + 62 + 72 » 112 H. P. IMPERIAL 80” 
40 Body Styles, $670 to $3495 






All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Gentlemen's Correct Attire 
FOR FORMAL WEDDINGS 


Every approved style variation 


has been introduced in our current 
presentation of gentlemen’ attire 


for 


ments for formal wear have been 


weddings. These faultless gar- 


executed from the finest obtainable 


materials by Hickey-Freeman, 
leading tailors of gentlemen's 


clothes ready-for-wearing 


Details of outfitting attended to by an 
experienced member of our staff 


ER IJRIPIER & [O. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 467 STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


Difficulties of Contract 


(Continued from page 92) 


slam at once himself. on the same 
theory. 


Again on rubber game 


> Kae 
xx 
D 2x 
C AKQx 





Y 
X Dealer 











S AOsl 20xxx 


ie & 
D Ax 
Ghee 


X bids 3 spades establishing the suit. 
Y bids 4 clubs to show the ace. 

X now bids 4 diamonds, to show that 

ace. 

Y could now bid again in clubs to 
show the king as well as the ace. 
But with three losing hearts his 
strength is too concentrated to tempt 
X into a slam. It is unlikely that X has 
the ace of hearts in addition to his 
big spade suit and the ace of dia- 
monds, and the enemy is now certain 
to lead a heart. 

When holding two aces which you 
have decided to show to partner you 
usually should show the lower ace 
first. 

Yet circumstances may often change 
this order. If one ace should be in an 
ace-king suit and the other should be 
an ace and low ones, you ought to 
show the ace that has not the king 
to give partner a chance if he holds 
that king to show it to you. 

Also the ace that you choose will 
often depend upon your forecasting 
the future trend of the bidding. For 
instance if X began with three spades, 
and Y had the ace of clubs and the 
ace of hearts and wanted to show 
both, he would show the ace of clubs 
first even though he had the king of 
‘lubs and didn’t have the king of 
hearts, in the hope that X could show 
him the ace of diamonds. Thus the 
bidding would go, 3 spades, 4 clubs, 
1 diamonds, 4 hearts and could finish 
at 4 spades without going past the 
game. But if Y shows his ace of hearts 
first the bidding would go, 3 spades, 
1 hearts, 5 diamonds, and 6 clubs, 
forcing X back to a small slam in 
spades willy-nilly. 

As the aces are often a large part 
of the no-trump bid and the subse- 
quent raises, it is difficult to show 


them. A no-trump bid can_ never 
really be called established; at any 
moment a long suit may prove to be 
a better make. During the bidding 
of a no-trumper either partner is at 
liberty to show a fairly good long 
suit. If this is mistaken for an ace. 
confusion will certainly result which 
may spell disaster. 

There is a time when an ace can 
be shown with the certainty that jt 
will not be mistaken, and that jg 
when a suit has already been bid by 
the ace holder. For example: X bids 
one no-trump and Y goes to three clubs 
to show a long solid suit. No matter 
what X does next, Y would now be en. 
titled to show an ace in another suit. 
But unless Y had already shown his 
long club suit first any effort to show 
an ace would almost certainly be mis. 
taken for a long suit. 

Also if X should bid originally 
four or five no-trumps, the disclosure 
of any ace might be of vital impor. 
tance, enabling him possibly to go 
on to a slam. An ace shown in this 
instance could hardly be mistaken 
for a suit. 


Example in no-trumps 














8. Ki0=x 
H KQxxx 
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C KOx 
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X Dealer 

S AQxx 
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X bids two no-trump; too strong for 

a bid of one. 

Y bids four no-trump, past the game. 
X having no long suit bids five no- 
trumps hoping that Y can show the 
ace of diamonds or a long suit. 

Y bids six hearts to show his long 
suit which however cannot be very 
strong and long or he would have made 
a big bid on it at once over two no- 
trump. He has to take the chance that 
X has the ace of hearts and will real- 
ize that it is a long suit. 

X should now go back to six no- 
trump to gain the advantage of hold: 
ing up the hand and possibly have 
one of his terraces led up to. 

In such cases it is not a bad pol- 
icy for the enemy to lead a heart. 


Cooking as a Fine Art 


(Continued from page 82) 


physical relaxation. “Gentlemen,” the 
seventeenth-century food-lover, Mont- 
man, exclaimed to his friends who 
were singing at the table, “a little 
silence! One cannot tell what one is 
eating!” And just as time is required 
to eat well, it is even more necessary 
to good cooking. But alas, customs 
have changed. Neither the chefs nor 
the cookmaids now rise at dawn, but 
they begin their work about ten o'clock 
in the morning. Yet it is impossible 
to prepare properly simmered dishes 
within two or three hours! Modern 
times, where everything is done in 


bulk, are disastrous to cooking. Fur: 
thermore, it is only possible to dine 
well in countries which are not con 
tinually turning out the same things. 
Quantity production and standardized 
dishes are incompatible with fasti- 
dious tastes and produce that inter- 
national cuisine of the liners and 
hotels which does its part to render 
the world uninhabitable. Fortunately, 
the person venturing beyond the con- 
fines of the home still has recourse 
to a few restaurants in this vast 
world—but more of them in a later 
article. 
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pe American black walnut Chest No.101 of 160 
rel pieces; 6 table and 12 each, tea, dessert, iced 
tea, orange, bouillon and coffee spoons—d::s- 
ie sert, dinner and individual salad fork: 
irs butter spreaders, dessert and dinner knives. 
In drawer—game carving knife and fork, 
Sia berry spoon, sugar spoon, cold meat fork, 
va cream ladle, gravy ladle, butter knife, pie 
oI server and olive fork. Complete—$560.00 
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i [AX ~in which Reed & Barton 
- express rare beauty without a single embellishment- 
To those whose love of fine silverware inclines toward beauty that 
springs from simplicity, we present French Antique, a pattern of 
marked distinction in Reed & Barton Sterling. 
a What other pattern offers such rare beauty of line? What other 
ine pattern could bring more stately, cultured grace to your table? 
on- a 
gs. French Antique is representative of the finest traditions of Reed & 
: Barton silvercraft. Select it now—-FOREVER— at your jeweler’s. 
# TAUNTON, MASS. REED & BARTON NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ne 
“4 \ \ . ) 1 Y \ French Antique Tea Spoon 
ri Rayne | | \ Sterling Silver 
a 2B @s | /| /] Dd Vj »: (actual size) 
ot STERLING TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS $23.00 per dozen 
- STERLIN G ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. S$ILVER PLATE 
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Memberships are Free | 
in The LITERARY GUILD! 











And Save You Half the Price 
of the Best New Books 


HE 


LireERARY GuILp offers 
readers a unique opportu- 
nity to join a movement of 


being associated with such a 
work, the actual cash saving 
on the price of new books, and 


first importance to the future 

American letters. Play-goers 
of discrimination have their 
Theatre Guild, an organization 
which has raised the standard 
of good drama materially in 
America. Now—through the 
efforts of a group of education- 
al and literary leaders—you 


all the other privileges en- 
joyed by members create the 
impression that the Guild is 
limitedtowealthy patrons only! 
THIS IS NOT THE CASE! 

Membership in The Literary 
Guild is absolutely free. You 
can join today and begin at 
once to realize a considerable 


can belong to a similar society. 
in selecting the best 


engaged 


books from the presses of 
sponsoring 
American 


publishers and 


those 


no 
will care to miss. 
The many advantages of 


membership, the 


cultured 


prestige of 


saving in actual cash on one 
of the leading books published 
each month in America. 

You can now enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being the first in 
your community to read the 
books that the nation will be 
discussing a few weeks later. 


all 


Twelve Outstanding Books a Year 

















For the Price of Six! 


it The Guild’s >. 
Editorial Board Instead of the regular trade binding, which you 
Editor-in-Chief will see everywhere, all Guild books are specially 
ish: Same it bound and stamped with the name of the organi- 
Cc ee r hating zation. Books in the Guild binding on your shelves 
pe — 2 ‘Co de or tabletop stamp you as a person of cultivated 
Universit) taste in literature, a reader actively interested in 
Glenn —— this movement to promote the best in current 
Pros f the I books. 
versity of Wis. Your satisfaction is assured. Mail the coupon at 
Zona Gale once for a detailed description of the Guild and 
Buther af itis Dale the many advantages of membership to you. Your 
Bett,” “Preface to a request for information does not involve the 
Life,” « slightest obligation. 
| Hendrik Van Loon Tr _ — $ 7 _ ~ 
di i ear tee THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
f M e 55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 32CNG, New York City 
¢ € ner tc ——ew eee eee ee 
Elinor Wylie Tue Lirerary Guitp oF AMERICA 
4 rege el tines» : 55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 32CNG 
Lor I 1 ’ New York City 
sada I would like to know more about the Guild. You may 
sae nd me a copy WINGS, f) ind without obligation. 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
Dran 1t Titny f the 
~ £ 1 a 
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VANITY FAIR 


Nostalgia in Dallas 


(Continued from page 60) 


pitable are the people called Realtors, 
in the city of Dallas (which is in 
Texas). Now I do not expect that a 
free ride upon an automobile is excit- 
ing to the average American, seeing 
that the stenographer repairs to her 
typewriter and the bootblack to his 
stand, each upon his automobile. But 
I am an Englishman, and to go riding 
about upon automobiles is still a dizzy 
idventure to me (most dizzy should I 
myself attempt to drive it). And even 
if [ had become blunted to that ex- 
citement, which I have not, should I 
have permitted myself so ungraciously 
to refuse the hospitality of the Real- 


iors? There were, moreover, many 
hours still, before my train should 
hear me away from this kindly city, 


and how more potently than by riding 
upon automobiles should I assuage my 
nostalgia for the Hotel Bristoi, on the 
Crand Boulevard, they 
the golden Chdteau Yquem with your 
Sole Marguéry (but be careful to sat- 
isfy your mere thirst with a respect- 


where serve 


able Graves, so that you may savour 
that attar of Elysium for its own 
sweet sake rather than for your 


thirst’s sake). And how more potently 
assuage my nostalgia for Trapani, that 


sea-girt city in Sicily, under the rock 
of Eryx? Here is black wine from 
Etna, as if the very lava had been 
oressed to yield it. And as for the 
gentle Liebfraumilch, which a man 
drinks under the Drachenfels, that 
Nordic rock, it goes best with a blue 


trout from the mountain-streams .. . 

And so I signalled to the driver of 
a Realtor’s Courtesy Car. And he drove 
a long way and stopped and looked in- 
quiringly at me and said, “How do 
you like this lot?” So I got down and 
looked about me and said it was a fine 
lot and bade him drive me into the 
town again. And I mounted another 
automobile headed in another direc- 


tion and | looked at another lot. And 
[ came back and climbed into another 
automobile and looked at another lot, 
All morning I was the guest of the 
courteous Realtors of Dallas and 
climbed into their automobiles and 
looked at lots. And certainly in that 
respect they had the advantage of the 
courteous barbers of Dallas (if I do 
not incorrectly assume that more than 
one barber in Dallas offers you the 
freedom of razor and clippers), 
For you may go out upon 
automobiles repeatedly and look at 
lots, to try to submerge the memory of 
the gallant ale they brew in Steyning 
under the Sussex Downs, you can only 
be shaved once and have your hair 
cut once, within the space of a few 
hours. Unless they do it piecemeal, 
which would not be pleasant. 

But the time came when the drivers 
of the Courtesy Cars provided for the 
use of forlorn strangers by the Real. 
tors of Dallas began to look curiously 
at me. Not unkindly, I hasten to af. 
firm, but curiously. For though | 
looked upon many lots, I did not buy 
any. Perhaps they would not have 
been displeased had I bought some. 
Perhaps, even, I might have bought 
one or two; for how could I receive 
so much hospitality and make no re- 
turn at all? Alas, the time had come 
when I must retrace my steps towards 
the station. My train was due in less 
than half an hour. No automobile 
fared in the direction of the station, 
for all the lots were sold in that vicin- 
ity. So I made my way towards the 
gasoline-pump again, past the portals 
of the Hotel Bristol. “Sensible Rates. 
European Plan”... 

Ah yes, that night in the Hotel Bris. 
tol, at Salzburg... she had such green 
eyes and drank Créme de Menthe, 
though she knew it was poor stuff. It 
aid. 


his 
whereas 


matched her eyes, she s 


Repertory, This Sort and That 


(Continued 


for experiments in genuine repertory. 

Yet, though neither of them gave us 
actual repertory over here, two organi- 
zations have been in New York this 
season which are famed for it in their 
own European homes. And each of 
these has arrived at this same proce- 


dure through a different jmpulse: the 
Reinhardt troupe, I imagine, through 


Reinhardt, and through Reinhardt 
the Irish Players through the 
it was almost 
interpret. 


alone; 
great Irish playwrights 
imperative they should 

For, just when you are ready to 
yawn and wonder what all this pala- 
ver of repertory is about, think on the 
Abbey Theatre of Dublin, dramatic 
spokesman of the gorgeously resur- 
Irish literary movement of the 
decades, and of the Yeats 
Synge and Lady Gregory whose 
incubated in those foot- 
Sean O’Casey 


Where 


gent 
last 
and 
dreams were 
lights’ heat, and of the 
plays of Dublin’s newer era. 
the Irish theatre be without 
authors? Where would these 
authors have gone without the stimu- 
lating shelter of the Abbey’s repertory? 

The sumptuous and crafty Reinhardt 


two 


would 
these 


from 


page 59) 


brought enormous productions along 


with him from Germany—productions 
of Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Schiller, Lan- 
ger, Everyman, Buechner . a sort 


of international festspiel for the new 
world, if not for the new art world 
Also, he brought brilliant exponents of 
repertory from his houses in Berlin 
and Vienna, from his basilica of spec 
tacular stagecraft, Salzburg. Week by 
week, he spread his wares and gat 
landed them with fabulous lighting, 
dancing, designing, to the greater glory 
of the energy of Max Reinhardt. 
For, all the while the Dubliners were 
here—and this time they quite failed, 
financially—you realized them as dedi- 
cated to something bigger than a clever 
to something bigger than 
to the complete explication 
maybe to 


régisseur, 
themselves: 
of a great playwright. Or 
even greater than a great 
playwright: a whole great people. 

And so. the God of Times Square 
willing, it shall be in New York. Given 
an O'Neill, then, sooner or later, there 
must be repertory. Or, should it go like 
this, instead: that, given a repertory, 
then arrives an O'Neill? 


something 
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REPLICA 


THE quiet splendor of silver is never 
ending. It reflects forever the radiance 
about it. In jewel-colored miniature, 
in the shining coffee service of Inter- 
national Silverplate, is the whole gay 
scene! Repeated here are the rosy 
orange tones of firelight ; soft yellow of 
flowers; vivid blue and green of rich 
fabrics. Little wonder that again and 
again the eye turns gladly to these 
replicas-in-silver of the loveliness of 
the room. 

In design, in decoration, the shapes 
and patterns of International Silverplate 
deserve this notice. A cigarette box, a 
vase, a bonbon dish are lustrous exam- 
ples of the silversmith’s art... . The 
gracious use of a tea service or an after- 
dinner coffee service gives character to 


entertaining lends elegance to living. 


International Silverplate, though 
suitable by reason of its dignity to the 
most formal occasions, yet has a friend- 
liness that makes it beloved for every 
day. As it is practical and reasonably 
priced, it appeals to people of mod- 
erate means. Admirable for gifts! And 
the name of the maker assures you of 
a quality that endures; of craftsmanship 
unquestionably fine. International 
Silverplate in a wide variety of patterns 
and pieces is on sale in silver shops every= 
where. ... A little book, “Silverplate for 
American Homes,” will give you many 
ideas for setting the stage of the home. 
This isfree. Send for booklet ees 
Dept. E, International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


(Old English or Grape pattern illustreica 
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Checking Dandruff in Ch 


If your children are attending 


school watch out 
epithelial debris). There, thou- 
sands of get their start. 
The cause: contact with others. 

At the first sign of dandruff, 
douse Listerine full strength on 
the hair and scalp. With fingers 


cases 


for dandruff 


about an inch apart, thoroughly 
massage the scalp with a firm 
rotary motion. Keep this treat- 
ment up systematically for sev- 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 


il days. You will be amazed to 
find how quickly you get results. 

It is a curious fact that often, 
after costly and complicated 
*‘eures” have failed to check 
dandruff, Listerine has done the 
trick. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 











YOU WILL LIKE IT 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as it 
is effective=and but 25c the large tube. 
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leven though Cadillac is recognized 
as one of the world’s exclusive cars, no price 
premium attaches to its) exclusiveness, 
Today's Cadillac expresses beauty in its 
The 90-degree, V-type, 
eight-eylinder engine is developed to still 


most regal mood, 
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greater heights. But price is relatively lower, 
Much that was hitherto obtainable only 
in custom-built models is now standard. 
Cadillac stands alone in quality and in value. 
Consequently an ever-increasing proportion 


of fine car buyers are making it their choice. 
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ie glazed Chinese wall paper in this spirited bath- | other color schemes and a variety of room arrange- 
room was the palette which suggested its color | ments are illustrated with pictures and blue prints in 
range: The lacquer red of the glass enclosed shower, | New Ideas for Bathrooms. The newest developments in 
the peacock green of the tile and the mirror trim, the | fixtures and fittings are discussed in Homes of Comfort. 


Sarancolin marble of the gold-legged Neumar lavatory | Both books will be promptly sent for the asking. . . . 


and Neumar dressing table, the Java tan porcelain enamel | The cost of a complete Crane installation, as quoted 





of the Tarnia bath standing free of the walls. Many | by responsible plumbing contractors, is rarely higher. 


XK CRANE ® 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-two cities 
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AIRMAN RIDING 
is the easiest in the world 








The Franklin Sedan weighs 
10% to 20% less than other 
sedans of equal size—10%0 to 
20% less weight to handle— 
to move about—to use up 
gasoline and tires. 





Convertible Sedan 


N all-day drive in an Airman is far less 
fatiguing than a few hours’ trip in most 
other cars. 


This amazing advance in riding ease is made 
possible, in large measure, by air-cooling— 
the most modern cooling principle for air- 
plane and automobile engines. Because 
air-cooling has no need for a rigid radiator, 
the Airman chassis can be built with yield- 
ing flexibility—a quality that is absolutely 
imperative for supreme riding comfort. 


A scientific saving in weight throughout both 
the Airman motor and chassis, permits the 
use of soft-acting, full-elliptic springs. This 
exclusive feature, combined with light 
unsprung weight and perfect total balance, 
has enabled Franklin to reduce road shock 


to the minimum. Only the Airman, because 
of its basically different design, can offer these 
outstanding comfort advantages. 


In performance the Airman is equally far 
advanced. It offers a quiet, powerful motor 
capable of meeting any road emergency. 
And a new, long-sustained high speed— 
with rocket acceleration. Every turn of the 
wheels registers a new thrill. If you do not 
know the joy of Airman-comfort and the 
exquisite pleasure of Airman-motoring, ar- 
range this week for a drive in the most com- 
fortable mile-a-minute car ever built. There is 
a complete selection of 2 to 7-passenger 
models from which to choose. Franklin 
terms of payment are convenient. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE 
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The new Jantzen ‘Twosome’ 
combines smartness 
with swimming freedom 


Newest of models is the Jantzen *‘Twosome!’’ Distinctive 
two-piece appearance . . . the comfort and swimming freedom 
of a one-piece suit. Plain and distinctively-striped uppers . . . 
white-belted trunks of navy blue. This is the suit you'll see 


smart folk wearing at all the fashionable beaches. . 
Atlantic City, Brighton, Deauville... 


Many are the reasons why 
the world-wide favor has 
turned to Jantzen. Foremost 
is its perfect fit. Tightly 
knitted from long-fibred wool 
by the Jantzen-stitch process, 
a Jantzen graces your body 
lightly, snugly, smoothly ... 
without a wrinkle. Being 
extremely clastic, itretazns 
its shape permanently. 

See the new 
models on display 
at leading stores 
here and abroad. 

Solid colors, 
bright hues, 
gala stripes 
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bathing to swimming 


.at Miami, 
almost everywhere. 
Color-fast; being literally 
dyed-in-the-wool. Jantzen's size- 
by-weight system assures you 
perfect fit. 

Send for ** Jantzen Color Har- 
mony Guide’’ by Hazel Adler, 
international authority, key 
to individual 
harmonious 
swimming at- 
tire. Or secure 
your copy from 
local Jantzen 

merchant. Jantzen Knit- 

ting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Canada, Ltd., 
Vancouver, Canada. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE COLOR-HARMONY BOOKLET 


Name 


a Address i —_ 


VANITY FAIR 


Keeping Amateurs Amateur 


(Continued from page 90) 


courts. But Miss Nuthall by the rules 
of British amateurism never will be 
permitted to compete with Miss Wills 
in trade. Of course the British may not 
bring up the issue at all at Wimbledon 
when Miss Wills appears there but you 
can see where there always will be the 
subconscious feeling that, after all, 
our Helen is in trade. 

As I write this I can feel that the 
popular sentiment here will be that 
the British tennis people are snobs or 
anything you please. At the risk of 
increasing the popular indignation I 
will go on record as insisting that at 
least the guardians of British amateur 
tennis are thorough and consistent and 
that they do not temporize with their 
amateurism even when they go so far 
as to incur the danger of losing their 
most effective players to the profes- 
sional promoters. 

Mr. William Tilden 2nd is no bad 
writer, from what little I have seen of 
his work. They tell me that he is not 
a bad actor either, though his theatri- 
cal ventures have not been successful 
from a financial point of view. But I 
am wondering if there would be any 
creat demand for the products of Mr. 
Tilden’s typewriter and if theatrical 
producers would be forming on the 
right to sign Mr. Tilden if his tennis 
prestige had not given him a certain 
amount of publicity. 

Perhaps this is uncharitable. It may 
be that if Mr. Tilden’s time were not 
occupied to such an extent by develop- 
ing the interest in tennis and if he 
really chained himself to the type- 
writer he might score a success as a 
writer that people would forget that 
he still was Number One in the Amer- 
ican tennis ranking. It might also be 
that if Mr. Tilden gave up the winter 
tennis and lingered at the booking 
offices he might come upon a part 
that would make him a serious rival 
of Mr. John Barrymore. 

Gene Tunney, who is very frankly a 
professional athlete and potentially 
the richest athlete in the world, once 
said to me, “Why shouldn't Bobby 
Jones become a professional golfer? 
It stands to reason that no matter how 
creat a lawyer he became he could not 
be as great a lawyer as he is a golfer 
because he is the greatest of all the 
golfers. 

“I have no patience with the notion 
that there is anything humiliating in 
being a professional. I believe that a 
man should capitalize the gifts he has. 
I certainly am doing it for all that I 
can.” 

But then no matter how great a golf- 
er Jones may be, he could not hope to 
cash in to the extent of a million dol- 
lars a year for his golf. Even the great- 
est of the professional golfers from his 
golf exhibitions, his winnings, his lit- 
erary side lines, his real estate interests 
and all of the various perquisites that 
are for the champion athlete could not 
do much better than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Then again Bobby Jones has travel- 
ed in Europe and he knows the Brit- 
ish attitude toward the professional. 
The prejudices against the professional 
would not extend to Tunney if he 
should visit England. He might even 
be invited to Buckingham Palace and 
they would not request that he enter 


the back gate either. A heavyweight 
champion is the aristocrat of the pro. 
fessional athletics and ranks as high 
as, if not higher than, any of the gen. 
tleman amateurs. 

There are some sports which essen. 
tially are amateur or which must haye 
the cloak of amateurism thrown around 
them. Also these sports when they are 
professionalized would not pay as 
prize-fighting and baseball, the two es. 
sentially professional sports, pay. Pro. 
fessional track and field athletics 
would not fill the first two rows a 
Madison Square Garden but a meet 
staged by amateurs (as far as the 4. 
A. U. is concerned) fills the place. 

The A. A. U. does not trust its ama. 
teurs. The governing body of these 
athletes constantly is on the alert to see 
to it that the boys are not handed am 
monetary consideration by the pro- 
moters of the various amateur meets, 
This frankly is an admission that the 
members are willing and anxious 
enough to be paid but that at the same 
time they wish to be regarded as ama- 
teurs. It sounds paradoxical but an 
amateur athlete in this branch has 
hopes while there is no hope whatever 
for the professional. 

Sometimes | wonder if it is worth 
while to hold this constant vigilance 
over the amateur athletes. It might be 
best to abolish all of the hypoerisy 
and make no distinction whatever be. 
tween the amateur and the profession- 
al. This sounds like heresy, anarchy 
or anything you please. 

But how can we have the perfect 
amateur in the United States unless 
we adopt the British idea that ama- 
teurism is a matter of caste? Willingly 
or unwillingly all of our amateur cham. 
pions profit in some way by the pres- 
tige they make for themselves in sport. 
Otherwise the guardians of amateur 
ism would not be so distressed men- 
tally over measuring out to just what 
extent they should be allowed to profit. 

To be an amateur in thought, word 
and deed the athlete would have to be 
possessed of an independent income 
in order that he might devote the time 
necessary to keep fit for the keen com- 
petition in the championship class of 
the modern sports. If he wrote edu: 
cational matter concerning his favour 
ite sport he would take no pay for it 
If he went in for the drama it would 
be only in amateur theatricals. 

Such an athlete would be the perfect 
amateur but I am afraid that to our 
general public he also would be the 
perfect prig and the perfect bore. This 
indicates that I have come to no com 
clusion regarding the vexed problem 
of the amateur athlete. This is true. 
There is no conclusion whatever to be 
reached as far as I can see. 

Moreover I have noticed with a feel 
ing of pity some very earnest ant 
otherwise intelligent gentlemen losing 
their sense of humour, their temper 
and their perspective trying to work 
out a practical formula for amateu! 
athletics and at the same time “hol! 
aloft the banner of the ideal.” Wher 
the formula is in any way practical 
the banner wobbles. 

If Webster had started to define the 
word amateur to the nth degree # 
clarity his dictionary never would have 
proceeded beyond the A’s. 
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VERY family can now afford the pleasure and con- 

venience of Chris-Craft ownership. Standardization 
and volume production have brought the price of an 
eight-passenger, 30 mile-an-hour, All-Mahogany Chris- 
Craft as low as $1995. 
Forty-two years of experience in fine boat building, 
including the creation of ten consecutive Gold Cup 
winners, is reflected in the design of every Chris-Craft. 


In addition to the $1995 model there are ten others, 
ranging in price up to $9750. Each a beautiful example 
of the boat builder’s art —staunchly made, generously 
powered and luxuriously finished. 


May we send you this Booklet? 


It contains the complete Chris-Craft 
story, with pictures of the eleven 1928 
models, specifications and prices. 

CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
325 Detroit Road Algonac, Michigan 


New York Factory Branch, 153 West 31st St., at 7th Ave. 


pris-Craft 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS 


VANITY FAIR 


The Outlived Thing 


(Continued from page 79) 


fashioned when it first appeared that 
it might seem to be safe against time’s 
revenges. There will be as many un- 
sophisticated readers fifty years hence 
as there are now. Why should it not 
live? All one can say is that some law 
of nature is against its survival. 

But after all can any work of art 
really survive on its own power of 
eternal appeal? I used to think that 
what we called a “classic” was a work 
of art whose reputation with a minor- 
ity was endorsed by the appreciation 
of the majority. But I am coming to 
think that a “classic” is a work of art 
whose reputation with a minority is 
accepted in text books by the major- 
ity. Oceasionally some enfant terrible 
of criticism calls out like the child 
in Hans Anderson that the Emperor 
has no clothes, and then a frantic ef- 
fort is made to give him a genuine 
suit of new clothes. We have just been 
dressing Macbeth in khaki in response 
to such a clamour. But the fact is, 
and we may as well face it, unpleasant 
though it be to conservatives like my- 
self, that the break with the past 
during this century is already more 
definite than anything since the Ren- 
aissance, and all the signs are that it 
will become far more complete than 
that before it is finished. Every age is 
an age of transition, said Goethe. That 
may be true, but he was thinking of 
transit in terms of contemporary lo- 
comotion. Transition is hardly the 
word for the rate at which we are now 
moving. The circumstances of the pre- 
sent are all in favour of outgrowing 
and outliving everything more rapidly 
than ever before in the history of 
humanity. In a world which is fast 
preparing to outgrow God one may 
be allowed to feel skeptical about 


the chance of Shakespeare's wy 
to date appeal, even if you sent the 
actors on to the stage wearing nothing 
at all. And the disconcerting par 
about this outgrowing and _ outliving 
is that there is no perceptible develop. 
ment of the inward man that is pre. 
tending to keep pace with the 
development of the outward man, We 
are like children who have too many 
toys, and we outgrow our old toys not 
because our imagination has exhausted 
itself in playing with them, but because 
we are continually being presented 
with new toys. I write pessimistically. 
because I do feel pessimistic aboy 
the future of art. I cannot believe 
that children so well supplied wit! 
new toys are going to need grown-y 
people or even other children to amuse 
them much longer. We have yet ti 
see the effects of radio on a generation 
brought up from birth to be aware 
of its eternal intrusion. We are faced 
with the certainty of television and the 
effect of that on another generation, 
The artist is made in childhood, and 
if children are left with no desire to 
dream a world of their own, I can. 
not believe they will ever be able to 
dream a world for others. Besides, 
dream worlds will not be wanted, 
There was never a moment when it 
was so necessary for the artist to 
gather that fleeting moment and never 
has that fleeting moment been so rich, 
Perhaps with our increasing bewilder. 
ment before the future and despair 
after the past we shall achieve again 
that exquisite sense of the present 
which was the real secret of the great- 
ness of Greek art. The architecture of 
modern America is the nearest thing 
that humanity has achieved to the 
sculpture of Hellas. 


How to Know Our Feathered Cousins 


(Continued from page 77) 


first pole deep into the ground, until 
it was steady enough to bear the weight 
of a bird-house. We then climbed 
down and pulled up the second pole, 
and threw it away. 

Our only remaining problem, once 
we had the pole erect, was how to 
nail the bird-house up on top. 

The bird-fancier who has succeeded’ 


around his home, must not forget that 
his duties as a host also include feed- 
ing the little pets; and it was only 
after much experimentation that we 
finally developed a satisfactory bird- 
food to meet all conditions. 

We first took a mixture of raw grains, 
such as corn, barley, oats and rye, all 
properly ground, and cooked them 
thoroughly so as to render them solu- 
ble for the birds’ tiny gullets. This we 
accomplished by steaming them under 
pressure, after which Mr. Batchelder 
mixed in some ground malt which he 
happened to have in his kitchen. We 
kept the resultant bird-mash at a tem- 
perature of 145 F. by successive addi- 
tions of hot water. We then drained off 
the saccharine infusion, when it had 
acquired its maximum density, into a 
jug containing some yeast, and let it 
stand a week or two. 

Our next step was to pour this so- 
lution from the jug into a queer-look- 


ing, dusty apparatus which I had found 
in my cellar, and which consisted of 
a copper vessel with a closed head 
that connected with a spiral tube. We 
kept this tube submerged in cold 
water, and heated the bird-mash in 
the copper-kettle, sniffing it now and 
then so as to make sure that all the 
little robins and chickadees and wrens 
would have just the best lil’ ol’ feed 
they ever had in Larchmont Garden 
In the meantime, of course, we wert 
catching the little brownish drops 0 
liquid which commenced to trickle 
slowly through the end of the spiral 
tube into a tumbler held out for the 
purpose; and, for want of anything 
hetter to do with them, we drank them. 
We prepared several tons of bird-food 
in this fashion, I think, in the cours 
of the afternoon; and so_ excellent 
were our results that before we were 
through I found that I could imitat 
without difficulty a Yellow-Bellied Sap 
sucker (long an ambition of mine): 
while Mr. Batchelder, by locking his 
heels over the chandelier, could giv? 
a credible impression of a mother 
humming-bird feeding its young 
Needless to say, our bird-food we 
voted an over-whelming success. 

In fact, that is probably Mr. Batch 
elder you can hear splashing arout 
in his bird-bath now. 
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Save time, energy and money | 


—don’t market every day | 
The General Electric Refrigerator 


is unusually roomy and it keeps 


all food healthfully fresh 





Irs such a relief not to have to go to market 


every day. Two or three times a week will do 
the job—with energy and time and money saved i 


—if you have a General Electric Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so designed that 
it can hold a generous store of foods—several 
days’ supply for the average family. And its tem- 
perature is just right to keep meats wholesome, 
milk sweet, salads crispy. 








You will notice, too, that the General Electric 
has no belts or fans or drain pipes. All its ma- 
chinery is hermetically sealed in one steel casing. 
You will be glad that it needs absolutely no oiling. 


Now that the fifteen years of experiment in the 
General Electric Laboratories has produced this 
simple, quiet refrigerator, there’s really no reason 
for being without the advantages it can give you. 
There are many models—at a wide range of prices. 
Get full information about them by writing us for | 
booklet N-5, which is completely descriptive. i 


| 
GENERAL ELECTRIC | 
Refrigerator | 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT ef GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, CHIO 





VANITY FAIR 


La Philosophie Americaine 


(Continued from page 62) 


$28. 


That art equals beauty and beauty 
equals anything which gives you a 
pleasant sensation, such as looking at 
the paintings of Watts, Pola Negri, old 
maple beds. the Bay of Naples, Wiener 
Werkstadtte ceramics, or listening to 
the music of MacDowell. 


§29. 


That Americans abroad are wel- 


comed at their embassies. 
§30. 
That Luxembourg is in the Balkans. 
§31. 


That there is a country in Europe 
which may be _ indifferently called 
Jugoslavia or Czechoslovakia. 


$32 
That Bohemia is a section of Paris. 
$33. 


That the American Indians have 


practically all died off. 


$34. 


That all good art is over a hundred 
years old. 
" 


— 
$30. 


That men who wear blue shirts have 
irtistic leanings. 


774) 


$36. 

That although a Jew may appear to 
be a charming fellow he is nevertheless 
in fact very much like an army mule 
in that he will treat you generously 
for ten years in order one day to get 
a well-placed kick at your bankroll. 


$27 
Sol 


That physicians cannot really dis- 
cover what is the matter with one by 
an examination of one’s person, and 
that this fact, furthermore, is proved 
by their invariable query as to where 
the pain is. 

$38. 

That if all the diamonds stored up 
in the various jewelers’ vaults through- 
out the world were suddenly placed 
upon the market the stones would be 
as cheap and common as marbles. 


$39. 


That all doctors’ wives suffer acutely 
from jealousy. 


That all middle-aged bachelors may 
be classified as follows, to wit: first, 
those with certain anatomical im- 
pedimenta and, secondly, those who 
are too stingy to bear the expense of 


a female back-warmer. 


$41. 
That all doctors at some time in 
their careers use dope. 
§42. 
That Irishmen bridle and grow 


apoplectic at even the most casual 
mention of an orange. 


$43. 


That since the orchestras in movie 
houses have begun playing Wagner 
and Beethoven, movie audiences have 
gained a great relish for good music 
and no longer have any stomach for 
such ignoble delicatessen as Yes, We 
Have No Bananas and The Varsity 
Drag. ; 


§44, 
That the captain of the football 


team is always the most popular man 
in the college. 


$45. 
ae 
$46. 
That commercial aviation is much 


farther advanced in America than in 
Europe. 


§47. 


That the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is organized primarily for the 
oppression of osteopaths, chiropractors 
and professors who advertise that they 
can grow hair on bald heads. 


§48. 

That philanthropists really give 
away only about one-half the amount 
of money published in the newspapers, 

$49. 


That every chorus girl had a mother 
once and is therefore entitled to some 
respect. 

$50. 

That Queen Mary carries a loaded 

revolver in her umbrella. 
§51. 
That members of the French Secret 
Service always wear disguises. 
§52. 
That all blond bellhops are depraved. 
§53. 


That a Southerner’s genuineness can 
be spotted by his proper and expert 
use of “you-all”. 

$54. 

That you can take a woman to any 
New York hotel and get away with it 
if you act refined. 

$55. 

That most inventions are achieved 
by a process of accidental reasoning. 

$56. 


That Calvin Coolidge. upon leaving 
the White House, will 


accept the 


chairmanship of the United States 
Steel Corporation or of the Henry 
Ford Motors Company, and _ that. 


should he decide for the latter, Mr. 
Ford will be the Republican nominee 
in 1932. 
§57. 
That if a man loves his mother he 
will always love his wife. 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Stevling Setvrel 


Added Values 
For Longer Uninterrupted Service 
OUR boat is a larger investment than your car and should be 


carried at least six to ten years. The majority of Sterlings 
average fifteen years. Added value has been built into them. 
Superlative horse-power ratings are avoided. It is the size wheel and 
revolutions that count; especially the last half of the season. The 
Petrel maintains its power; even builds up in power. 

The design of the Petrel will never be sacrificed to inake a 

low price. They necessarily cost more to produce and the 

boat builder pays more for them. The builder who offers 

you the Petrel is therefore entitled to your confidence. He 

is Siving the greatest value. If you want the equipment an 


engine should have, specily the Petrel. 











Have you played 
“HORSES”? 


The most fascinating 
game you ever played! 

“Horses” fits your card 
table. Ponies, track, make- 
up boards, chips an’ every- 
thing. Any number can play. 


Play “Horses” at your 
next party, when bridge be- 
gins to bore. 


If you can’t get ‘‘Horses” 

at your dealer — send us 

$5.00. We'll ship it post- 
haste post-paid. 


MODERN MAKERS, INC. 
11 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 
$ =Z -_ 
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VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good manners, | 
and the and customs 
which families of breeding and 
tradition observe today in social 
intercourse. 530 pp. $4. 


rules 


Order from Vocuer, Greenwich, Connecticut 











CROWN 
Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping or traveling, 
or if you find yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies the. nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. It is invig- 
orating, highly refreshing—always a delight and 
comfort. Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & 
Co., Sole Agents, U. S. A., 170 William St., New 
York City. 
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STERLING 
ENGINE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N.Y.. U.S.A 
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PY SKIN\ 


¢ end oNE after-shave lotion can bring you 
the real joy of a Happy Skin—Santiseptic. 
Use Santiseptic to heal the tiny, smarting irri- 
tations after shaving, to drive away possible 
infection—to make the blood in your face tingle. 

Cooling, healing—Santiseptic makes firm, 
unblemished texture. Give your complexion 
a chance to be healthy, glowing—Happy Skin. 


If your druggist hasn’t yet stocked Santi- 
septic, order direct from the laboratories. Use 
the coupon. 
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ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES 
Portland, Oregon 
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: Lam enclosing a dollar, Please send me 
Santiseptic, the healing, vitalizing, anti- 
ion for the skin 
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\ The FLORSHEIM SHOE 
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THE WALTON 
HEREVER quality is the first and only consideration, Style M-285 


there you will find these exquisite 8 day jeweled motor watches. 
Standard on the following world famous products. 


Cadillac Fiat Fleetwood Lancia | 
La le Minerva Packard Renault / 
Hispano-Suiza Isotta-Fraschini iJ | 


ee 

JAs A MAN WHO CARES I select shoes on the basis of value 
received ... and I find that FLORSHEIM SHOES are always 
economical—their long enduring leathers, fine style and 


perfect fit prove, with every pair, that it pays me to buy 
FLORSHEIM SHOES .. they give me money’s worth... and more,” 
( | TEN TO TWELVE DOLLARS + Most Styles $10 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY -: Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


JAEGER WATCH COMPANY, INC. E.L. Vail, Vice Pres 
36 West Forty-Seventh Street, New York City 
NEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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WHILE IN EUROPE 


Americans when Abroad find that our Paris 
and London Shops are a Great Convenience 
in supplying their Requirements. You have 
the advantage of selecting the Finest and 
most Exclusive Merchandise that Europe 
produces, at prices prevailing there. 


Shown or 


WAG OC 
\) 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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tradition Lady Margery tound this single toilet soap which would soothe and stimulate her fair skin as on 

other. For generations English women (and in Paris, too, where it is known as “le savon des clegantes’’) 
have held \ ardlev’s Old English Lavender as the soap supreme for cleansing their skin, and preserving tor 
them a beauty admired throughout the world. The fragrance of this soap is a constant delight to 


Lady Margery. She has found it again, in the other Yardley products. England’s best, obtainable anywhere in 


. | - 1 ‘39 - ‘ ry = onde + ie Sera < : —- <* ee en . 
America. “The (huxury Soap of the W orld, box of three cakes Sr, or 25c¢ the cake; Lavender Perfume, 31; 


Face Powder, ert Compact, ST 2 es Tale 5 OC; Sachet Pablets, edited Shampoo, ree tne cartridge: Bath Salts, 


8 New Bond Street, London: tz-1g Madison Square North, 


$1; Bath Dusting Powder, 31.50. Yardles 


? 


New York; also Toronto and Paris. Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained fromusing actual names, 


Yardley’s Old English £ Poavender Soap 
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“What is back 
of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 
a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 
bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 
offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over acentury of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 
throughout the world. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New Yerk 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 





Our monthly list of ree- 
ommended 
keep you informed on 
attractive current offer- 
ings. It will be sent upon 
request 





issues will 



















i). Silky Mull Quilts 
for Year Round Use 


a a acne 























LOSELY woven and lustrous Silky Mull 
of the finest available quality and filled 
with the purest lamb’s wool. The stitching is 
executed in the same manner as is found in 
higher priced quilts. Warm and yet not bur- 
densome, they are suitable for all year use. 
Price per Quilt $18.50. Delivery Prepaid. 


Mio se 


INC ORPORATED 
7S© FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.UN™, 


SAN FRANCISCO STORE AT 451 POST STREET 


eA i a. il 
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Dainty love- 
liness in 
every line, 
yet strong, 
comfortable, 
and long 
lived. Real 
quality! 





MANDARIN 


BRIDGE SET j 


Bnaears Taking Beauty! A Bridge 

Set that will really match the beauty of your home. 
Chinese Red, Oriental Green or Black, decorated in 
rich Oriental colors—a delight to the heart of every 
hostess. Two insertable ash trays. Set folds into 
carton, fits any closet. Bentwood, round 

\\ cornered; upholstered seats; leatherette top. 





2 Louis Rastetter & Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind. 









\ ot \ Louis Rastetter & Sons, 1393 Wall St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
oo Send folder on Mandarin Bridge Sets and prices. 
Name 


a i Address 











Dealer 


SOLID KUME@ 


Folding Sturnit 
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The Shens of Vanity jaw 





CH {ARMING 


ENGLAND 


In Sterling Sil- 
ver, Hall Marked 

for $6.00 
With 
Ivorine 
in 





handles 
Lacquer Rep 
Cora Pink 
Lrar Green 
Japr Green 
Amerr YFLLow 
Lapis Brut 
Frencu Brus 


Mat 

Fr nives 
and Forks whic h 
have proven so 
popular. 

The ideal Engagement Present or Club 
prize. The same Tea Strainer is also im- 
ported in best quality English Shefheld 
plate with the handles for $3.50 


Mette ioe of Ul Lid Ling? Oe nis") 


21 EAST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 


hin g the 








same 
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BROMLEY'S 





Made 
in England 


This narrow toe, 
wing or straight tip 
shoe,made express- 
ly for us by one of 
England’s foremost 
bootmakers, is now 
favored by the man 
about town. Black 
Frene -" Wax Calf 
$13.50 Tan Calf at 


2 O 


R ‘ales 





S WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N. Y. 





La Philosophie Américaine 


(Continued from page 126) 


§58. 
That European writers and artists 
are all poor. 


$59 


That, thanks to Mussolini, all trains 
in Italy run on time and all begging 
has been suppressed. 


$60. 


That the Russian people suffer pa- 
tiently under bolshevism in the hope 
of a liberator, but that Fascism has 
the free, enthusiastic support of the 
whole Italian population. 


$61. 


That a knowledge of dietetics is the 
same thing as a knowledge of cooking. 


§62. 


That such a miscarriage of justice 
as the Sacco-Vanzetti affair couldn't 
have happened in Europe. 


§63. 


That it was scandalous for Secre- 
tary Fall to sell government oil lands 
to Sinclair and Doheny, but all right 
for Stresemann to millions to 
Ruhr industrialists without the con- 
sent of parliament. 


ass 
give 


$64. 
That America is a woman’s paradise. 
$65. 


That the American immigration 
policy has been instituted solely to ir- 
ritate Europe. 

$66. 

That Al Smith would have been the 
first American to be Pope if he had 
gone into the Church instead of into 
politics. 


867. 
That all clergymen are thinking 
dirty thoughts while they listen to 


sinners’ testimony. 


$68. 


Attorneys, however 
seem, are in 


That District 
hard-boiled they 
reality tender-hearted fellows and al- 
ways get a good bun on when they 
send a man to the electric chair. 


may 


§69. 


That all traveling salesmen and 
cloak and suit makers are great girl- 
chasers and that the girls fall for them 
because they are such snappy dressers 
and know how to order a good dinner. 


§70. 
That Americans care more for 
money than Europeans. 


§71. 


That there is more immorality go- 
ing on in our high-schools than in our 
big universities. 


§72. 


That a seventh son is destined to be 

nothing but a jack-of-all-trades. 
§73. 

That you can spot a woman in a 
family way by the lack of lustre in 
her hair. 

§74. 

That a man with thin lips is not 

to be trusted. 


§75. 

That Sir Walter Raleigh introduced 
tobacco into England after a visit to 
America where he discovered its tooth- 
someness after taking a few pulls at 
an Indian pipe of peace. 


$76. 


That the bagpipe is a Scotch inven- 
tion and only musical instru- 
ment a Scotchman knows how to play. 


is the 


dd. 


That whiskey was the undoing of 
the late M. Gray and the late Mme. 
Snyder and that if they had not been 
boozers it would never have happened. 


VANITY FAR 


The Shons of Oanity Fair 








/ Next time you buy 
Sherry’ s- 


Try the de lure assortment, which 
is especially liberal with the 








choicest, most unusual Sherry con- 
fections. Chocolate orange peel, for 
instance, Jas es de chat, flower 


petals and a favorites, equally 
Souniine in name and in flavor! 


$2.50 a pound 


Ve are glad to fill mail orders. 
ce does not include parcels post 


cits Shor Ww 


300 Park aa oe enue 
5th Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
Sth Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 


Pr 











THE “FORTY-FIVE” 
A combination four piece suit 
of exclusive fabrics—ready to 
wear or made to measure. 


$45.00 
Write for style booklet 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 
37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th & 17th Sts 











English 





Note: In ordering, please give 
waist and chest measures and 
state colour preferences. Prices 
postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts. as above, $1.00; 
silk-rayon shirts, $2.00. 





Shorts 
Cool, long-wearing, 


F you wish the very best, we suggest 

English shorts as first introduced to 
America by Hutchinson. Although widely 
imitated, theycannot beduplicated because: 
1. Each pair is hand tailored from a pat- 
tern which insures the utmost comfort 
at no sacrifice of smartness. 


2. Perfect fit is assured by the small 
button-down belt at the back. 

3. They are made from the finest im- 
ported custom shirtings. Available, ready 
to wear in practically all solid colours, 
stripes and plain white. To wear with 
them, we offer shirts of fine white Swiss- 
knit cotton. Mail orders promptly and 
* ee attended to. 


15 East 40th St., 


Shirtmakers—Im por 


and smart 


tchinson & Gompas 
Established 1899 
New York 


ters— Haberdashers 








$14 inches hioh Price $25.00 


3 inches high Price $20.00 335 inches 


guished 








4 inches hich Price $95.00 31% inches hi 

high Price $20.00 

| ee generations epicures have preferred the ex- 
quisite flavor of freshly ground pepper. 

Silver Peppermills made in London make distin- 

additions to the 

engraving of monogrammes or crests. 


CRICHTO 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAv. NEW YORK at 51“‘Street 


h Price $22.00 


256 inches high Price 816.00 


These 


table. Suitable for the 


& CO. 
LTD. 
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The Shops of Oanity Jair 
FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 








We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, rp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 











By Appointment 


Ltd. 


ByA piehebieasit 
SWAINE & ADENEY, 
Specialists in 


Fine Leather Goods 
Lists mailed on Application 





Dollar Bill Case with Coin Purse in 
Crocodile, Russia or Suede Leather. 


185 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. ENG. 
Cablegrams, ‘‘SWADENEYNE LONDON" 


How to Swing a Golf Club 


(Continued from page 94) 


club and the face would be shut when 
the hands came in normal position to 
the bail. In either case, the result was 
the same as if I had addressed the 
ball with my right hand underneath 
the club, in the hooking position. The 
face was bound to be shut at the 
point of impact. 

The proper place for the right el- 
bow is as close to the side as is pos- 
sible without the sense of cramping. 
There is no necessity to hold it tightly 
in, but no daylight ought to pass 
under it, at least until the very top 
of the swing is reached. Even when I 
am swinging well, my elbow a little 
leaves my side at the top, but it does 
so only because it is a characteristic 
of my style, my hands being very high 
at the top. To reach this position the 
elbow must go up a little, but it does 
so only in the last few inches. The 
important thing is that it does not go 
up with respect to the club, the right 
forearm remaining in a nearly verti- 
cal position. 


I doubt if Tommy Armour’s elbow 
leaves his side at all when he is play- 
ing an iron. But his wrists break and 
the club goes barely over his shoulder. 
All this gives the appearance of great 
compactness and is very effective. 

It might seem of little importance 
in what manner we start the 
back, so long as the hitting stroke is 
in the proper groove. But the back- 
swing is important as a means of 
getting in position to hit, and if that 
position is not right we cannot expect 
to make correction on the way down 
to the ball. 

I have noticed that almost every 
beginner manifests a desire to “pick” 
the club up from the ball. He seems to 


swing 


lift it with his hands and arms as 
though he were trying to hook a 


fish. The result is that at the top of 
the swing his body has turned scarce- 
ly at all, or, if it has, it has done so 
entirely independent of the motion of 
his arms. He has succeeded in raising 
‘(Continued on page 146) 
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The Sheps of Oanity Fair 





SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
‘4, 


Custom Tailored 


Y ov could not 





expect finer 
imported or do- 
mestic fabrics— \ 
more scrupulous 
hand tailoring or 
distinctive de- 
signing at any 
price! You'll be 
del lig shted to se- 
cure these fa- 
mous values at 


Sixty-Five Dollars ) 
s 


ph peoats of exceptional 
brics, also at $65. 


AVALLON 


Lai lors 


: Vanderbilt 7852 


301 re ch pay at 41st St N. Y. 














Styled by FortmAson—Made in England 






Also men’s 
sport and 
dretss shoes 


from London 


bh os & Ae os LTD. 


Te 


2s ey 


By chlo nt to 
. M, KING GORGE V 





Lizard Skin One Strap 


The genuine fawn lizard, 
for golf or country wear. 


BRITISH BOOTS INC 


FORTNUM & MASON, Led PICCADILLY - LONDON "E@ 


719 madison avenue Bet. 63rd & 64th Sts., 


New York 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. London 





© 1927 
“CIGALE” “FALCON” 
By Bazin By Darel 
$10 $16.50 


St. Christopher Shield, by Bazin, $5 





We offer 150 different French im- 
ported mascots, solid bronze hand 
tooled silverplated. Write for book- 


¢ hil Meliors 


i W. 56th St., New ork City 








SACK §-UIT-TS 





AVON—A two-button sack suit of 
exceptional character. Wide shoulders, 
slim waist—trousers that drape edsi- 
ly, without hampering one’s stride. 
Expertly developed in a splendid col: 
lection of imported fabrics. 

Tailored-to-measure 

or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks Sr 








562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
lrect 


y, 


= «_ 








THE DEFT TOUCH OF 
SOLID COLOUR 


Our ties of one colour lend to either the 
white or coloured shirt the necessary touch 
of smartness to present day attire. Made of 
natural silk Barathea, 
knot well, yet do not bind or wrinkle. You 
may choose your colours from the follow- 
ing seventeen shades. 


without lining, they 


Blue—* Navy, Royal, *Delft 
Brown—T obacco, *Russet, *Walnut 
Green—*Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 
Red—Maroon, Copper, *Wine 
Grey—Nickel, *Silver 


Also, *Mauve, *Purple, and Black 


$3.50 Eacu, 3 Ties ror $10.00 Postpaip 


*Matching solid colour Handkerchiefs of Eng- 
lish Silk Crepe, hand hemstitched, may be had 
in these colours, $3.50. 


Albert Leonard George 


CORPO 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58* Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


New York 


Shirtmakers 


Real Bonnie Shoes 
Direct from the HEATHER 





j ENGLISH 
BROGUE 


Martin’s Tan Scotch Grain 


A Sturdy Sport Shoe 
with real character 
soft and pliable 
Service without Weight 


pritish Style ee on Request 
122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
In Hotel Knickerbocker 
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hat’s the way to travel, Bob—no crowded roads, no punctures or delays o} 


VANITY FAIR 


Are You a 100% American? 


(Continued from page 68) 


63. Do you think that American pub- 
lic servants are the most disinterested, 
public-spirited, unselfish, self-sacrific- 
ing officials in the world? 

64. Is it of vital concern to you who 
wins the next World Series or Battle- 
of-the-Century ? 

65. Do you believe that America is 
the hope of the world? 

66. Would you knock down a man 
who failed to remove his hat as the 
American flag passed by? 

67. Do you think that there are in 
any European city, per capita, more 
criminals, perverts, or diseased, than 
in any American city? 

68. Do you think that “American” 
is the name of a race which has long 
since outgrown all the national bloods 
of which it is composed? 

69. Do you think that the American 
pioneers were the bravest, hardiest, 
most resourceful and most indomitable 
pioneers of all times, above the Vik- 
ings, the Phoenicians, the Romans? 

70. Do you think that the average 
American man, though he may beat 
his wife, sell his vote and embezzle 
trust funds, has in an emergency a 
something-or-other, a reserve of stam- 
ina and character that will enable 
him to outwit, outfight, outrun and 
out-talk the average French, English 
or Russian citizen? 

71. Do you consider the average 


| American more thrifty than the aver- 


age Chinaman? 

72. Do you think that the United 
States Government displayed _ irre- 
proachable jusiice in its official deal- 
ings with the Indians? 

73. Do you consider West Point the 
greatest military training school in the 


| world? 








74. Difficulties of language aside, 
would you rather talk with the average 
American captain of industry than 
the average East Indian potentate? 

75. Do you believe the American 
father to be a better parent than the 
German father? 

76. Have yeu ever, after the age of 
twenty-one, been thrilled by a mili- 
tary parade to the point of being will- 
ing to lay down your life for your 
country then and there? 

77. Do you joining secret 
societies? 

78. Do yeu think that any first- 
class American athlete only loses to 
a first-class European athlete by foul 
play or the “breaks”? 

79. Do you think that the paddock 
at a Belmont opening is a more 
brilliant concourse of fashion than the 
Longchamps paddock at the Grand 
Prix? 


enjoy 


80. Would you go to the Beany. 
Arts Ball in New York rather than to 
the Quat’z Arts Ball in Paris? 

81. Do you abominate monarchies. 
and the idea of hereditary succession? 

82. Do you think that American pub. 
licity methods are all that is needed 
to save Europe? 

83. Do you believe that no American 
newspaper can be “bought” and tha 
an editor will suffer himself to be sho 
or jailed rather than truckle to the 
forces of sin? 

84. Do you believe that all foreign 
periodicals are mere mouthpieces of 
government propaganda? , 

85. Do you believe that no male 
member of the Latin races is capable 
of honourable intentions in his atti. 
tude toward a woman? 

86. Do you believe all the. stories 
of German atrocities in the Great 
War? 

87. Do you think that The Presi. 
dent’s Daughter, whether true or un- 
true, should have been suppressed? 

88. Do you believe that every na- 
tion but America employs a vast sys. 
tem of spies? 

89. Should all plays, novels and 
other works of art be compelled to 
adhere to and uphold The Ten Com- 
mandments? 

90. Would you rather be a thirty. 
third degree Mason than a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour? 

91. Do you suspect that Clarence 
Darrow, H. L. Mencken and Upton 
Sinclair are the paid propagandists 
of a foreign power? 

92. Would you rather read Judge 
than Punch or Simplicissimus? 

93. Do you think the average comic- 
strip funny? 

94. Do you think that the editorial- 
writers of your favourite newspaper 
are genuinely convinced of the opin- 
ions which they articulate editorially? 

95. Do you think that the United 
States Government's motives are purely 
those of a kindly big brother to the 
Latin-American countries? 

96. Do you think that H. I. H. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was the sole cause of the 
Great War? 

97. Do you think that the Anglo- 
Saxon system of weights and measures 
is simpler than the metric system? 

98. Do you think that aviation has 
made more progress in America than 
in Europe? 

99. Do you think that the American 
governmental svstem is more demo- 
cratic than the English? 

100. Would you deem it an honour 
to be known as a 100 Per Cent Amer- 
ican? 
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A BALL 


OF AMAZING CONQUEST 


Oxo Repetition after repetition—win after win in Oxo 
GO professional and amateur, national and in- a 
a ternational tournaments—that is the story 5 
“iy of the Spalding Ball. It has won more major ye 
GYO  tournaments—at home and abroad—in the GYe 
Go last ten years, than all other makes of golf = 5 
x» balls combined. Every low-handicap golfer x 
ba owes it to himself and to his game at least KO 
Gf ‘to try out this ‘‘ball of amazing conquest.” 2) 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 1927 TOURNAMENTS 
WON WITH SPALDING GOLF BALLS... 


International Championships 


U. $. Open Golf Championship 
British Open Championship 

U. §. Amateur Championship 
Canadian Open Golf Championship 
Canadian Amateur Championship 
French Amateur Golf Championship 
Dutch Open Golf Championship 
Belgian Open Golf Championship 
Australian Open Golf Championship 
U. §. Women’s Championship 
Canadian Ladies’ Open Championship 


National Championships 


U. $. Public Links Golf Championship 
Southern Open Golf Championship 

North and South OpenGolf Championship 
North and South Amateur Championship 
Canadian Ladies’ Closed Championship 


Canadian Championships 


Alberta Open Golf Championships 

Alberta Amateur Championship 

Alberta Ladies’ Championship 

Province of Quebec Open Golf 
Championship 

Province of Quebec Amateur 
Championship 

Maritime Amateur Golf Championships 

Maritime Professional Championships 


i Si ae ee ww wah 


WesternCanadian Amateur Championship 

Western Canadian Open Championship 

Western Canadian Professional 
Championship 

Manitoba Amateur Golf Championship 


Sectional Championships 


Southern California Open Championship 

Women’s Western Championship 

Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
Championship 

Long Island Open Golf Championship 

Western Amateur Golf Championship 

Central Ohio Golf Championship 

Trans-Mississippi Golf Championship 


State Championships 


Oregon Open Championship 

Texas Open Championship 
Washington State Golf Championship 
Ohio State Open Golf Championship 
Illinois Professional Championship 
New Jersey Open Golf Championship 
Pennsylvania Open Championship 


Local Championships 


Metropolitan Open Golf Championship 
Philadelphia Open Golf Championship 
St. Louis District Golf Championship 
Women’s Golf Championship of St. Louis 






SPALDING GOLF BALLS 


each F 5 cents 
” F © 1928, A.G.S. 8 B. 
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The moment you arrive at your destination, the 
Oshkosh Door Trunk efficiently serves you. One 
turn of the Oshkosh Patent Lock and the two doors 
swing smoothly open, without touching the rug or 
floor. No catches to hook or to unfasten, no tug- 
ging or pulling the trunk about. 


On one side are hangers for your clothes, on the 
other side a chest of drawers for your smaller things. 
This is indeed a trunk for those who appreciate the 
most luxurious in traveling equipment. 


When the doors are closed and the reliable lock 
snapped, away you go on your travels with no more 
trouble or effort than closing the door of your closet 
at home. 


An attractive descriptive booklet. *‘Your Home Away from Home,” 
will be sent you on request to $27 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


— Ee: 


Two Doors. ..One Lock. ..No Catches 
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Among the Distinguished Arrivals— 
A Gift from Plummer’s ! 


“From Plummer’s” is as significant an in- 


scription in the matter of China and Glass 
as the Sterling Mark on silver. No matter 
what the occasion—be it bridal or otherwise 
a gift“From Plummer’s” evokes the little 
exclamation of delight that always accom- 
panies recognition of the finest. 





All of the leading makes of china and glass 
and kindred ware for cupboard and table 
are available at thisshop. Many of the beau- 
tiful patterns displayed here are exclusive, 
they can be had nowhere else in America. 
And thus individuality is one of the explana- 
tions possible for the high type patronage 
which Plummer’s has enjoyed for years. 


Our mail order department is available for 
those who cannot shop in person. 


CWn. 2. PLUMMER GGA 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


Hartrorp, CONN, 
36 Pratt STREET 


New Haven, Conn. 
954 CrareL STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Strange Interview with Mr. O’Neill 


(Continued from page 86) 


RIOT ON 44th STREET 


(This is going to make them see 
red. Boy, O, boy, this is going to 
bring them down around my ears, all 
right.) 

I believe that Mrs. Dorothy Parker 
is the outstanding woman poet in 
America today: with the truest feeling 
for beauty, the supreme irony, the most 
unfailing technique, the complete com- 
pendium of all the superlatives that 
she, for one, would shake a stick at. 
And now let the friends of Edna Mil- 
lay mumble their Renascence in rapid, 
shocked horror; and let the friends 
of Sara Teasdale slink away with a 
hurt bunny-look, and the friends of 
Elinor Wylie clap one of her novels 
over each ear... 

(They don’t seem to. Maybe they’re 
not reading this article. All right, 
then; let’s see what this does.) 

I believe that Mrs. Dorothy Parker 
is the outstanding writer of satiric 
light verse in America today: more 
than the journalistic patter of Hof- 
fenstein (eeek! that'll make him 
jump) or the smart sleek rhymes of 
Adams, or the sedulous imitations of 
Baird Leonard, more than all these 


she has the uncanny knack of in- 
serting the brick under the derby 


hat, of fitting an innocent Cupid’s 
bow with the most deadly darts, 
of packing as mean a wallop under 
a fawn suede glove... 

(All those dandy similes, and not so 
much as a dissenting voice. Not a 
throaty murmur, even. This is my 
last chance to start a fight.) 

And I believe that Songs for the 
Nearest Harmonica is the best book 
the market today: the 
most brilliant, gracious, suave, read- 
able, quotable, requotable, re-requot- 


of verse on 


able... 

(I don’t know why everybody is 
keeping so quiet. Maybe they all agree 
with me. And what a sap that makes 
out of me.) 

Soncs For THE Nearest HARMONICA, 
hy Dorothy Parker. Bont & Liver- 
ight). 


IN LESS AND LESS WORDS 
Mr. Weston’s Goop Wing, by T. F. 


Powys. (Viking). Behind a pretense of 
being humorously trivial, Mr. Powys 
calls out the most strange and dark and 
profound and beautiful forces. God, in 
the guise of Mr. Weston, comes to a 
little English village at sundown one 
evening. The village stands, at the end 
of the book, like a complete toy village 
in the reader’s mind, and Mr. Weston 
is probably the most remarkable mer- 


chant-god who ever resented his 
theological apotheosis. 
Crusape, by Donn Byrne. (Little, 


Brown). Some more of Mr. Byrne’s 
Golden Buncombe, genuinely thrilling 
while it lasts and guaranteed to evap- 
orate completely a half-hour after read- 
ing, leaving the mind as blank as 
before. Miles O'Neill, half-Erse, half- 
Norman, fights and loves very satis- 
factorily and finds the Saracens more 
genteel than the Christians. A touch 
of religious doctrine does not delay 
the action much. 


AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILY, by Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. (Boni & Liveright), 
The other side of the coin of Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard. The genius jp 
this case only thinks he’s a genius, and 
everyone else thinks he’s a nuisance. 
A very sound and exciting book, but jt 
does not do quite all that one would 
wish with a marvellous and rarely 
touched subject. 


TARKA THE Otter, by H. W. William. 
son. (Dutton). A careful, leisurely and 
evocative story of the private life of an 
otter. Absolutely one of the best of 
animal studies. 


Home To Harem, by Claude McKay, 
(Harpers). Very readable account of 
life in Harlem from the inside, and jj 
this is literature, well shine Mr. 
McKay’s_ shoes. 


Tue Heart oF THorEAv’s Jovrvats, 
edited by Odell Shepard. (Houghton 
Mifflin). A mosaic of multi-coloured 
fragments, assembled from the random 
diaries and letters of Thoreau to form 
a handsome Memorial Window to one 
of our truly great minds. 


Vit Teri tHe Wortp, by E. V. Knox. 
(Doubleday Doran). Lilting. rollick- 
ing, joyous stuff, gentle spoofs in Mr, 
Punch’s most ingratiating and most 
sardonic manner: and another bit of 
bitter, bitter Americans 
that most of the sense of humour of 
the world lies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. (Chicago papers please copy.) 


ev idence to 


SaFarti, by Martin Johnson. (Putnam). 
That old Camera-Phobia seems to 
have been troubling the Johnsons 
again. They say Osa is getting so that 
she shies like a colt. 


Great DetecTIVES AND THEIR MEtH- 
ops, by George Dilnot. (Houghton 
Mifflin). A story of detectives that is 
more thrilling than a detective story: 
an actual picture of that amazing 
cross between a sleek greyhound and 
a stolid bulldog, the thick. amiable, 
sentimental, plucky, British deteckatif. 


Meet Mr. Mutiiner, by P. G. Wode- 
house. (Doubleday Doran). You will 
laugh at this newest Wodehouse if 
you have ever laughed at him before; 
if, in fact, you have ever laughed be- 
fore; or if you have never laughed 
before. He is still about the best there 
is in farce-writing today. 

PRACTICALLY 


Hoffenstein. 
Mildly enter 


PozMs IN PRAISE OF 
Notuinc, by Samuel 
(Bont & Liveright). 
taining. 


Henry Hupson, by Llewelyn Powys. 
(Harpers). From the welter of current 
biography arises one clean-cut, dra- 
matic, solid book, a tale of mutiny 
and adventure and daring that is the 
very spirit of Henry Hudson. Mr. 
Powys has never written more ably, 
nor told a more vivid story; and in 
addition this latest contribution to the 
“Golden Hind Series” bears the char 
acteristic hall-mark of flawless taste 
in its formal and mechanical presenta 
tion. Altogether one of the worth- 
while books of the season. 

Stra NCERS AND Lovers, by Edwin Gran 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Fau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 
Talcum, 50¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 





ATCH this new lotion chase away 

the “sleep lines’’, the pasty sallow 
skin and tired, haggard, morning-after 
look that you get when you’ve slept too 
much—or not enough. 
No matter how much more dead than alive 
you feel, here’s the way to perk right up in 
a minute—to look and feel as bright as a 
sunny morning—clean, fresh, made over. 
‘*Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion” 
{Royal Fern} it is called. All you do is pat 
a few drops on your face after your shave. 
First you get a mild zippy tingle that brings 
the good red color to the surface—circula- 
tion that floats away fatigue lines, peps up 
sagging tissue, wakes up your skin. Then 
because it is styptic (stops bleeding) it 
quickly heals any little nicks and cuts. 
Most of all, though, it freshens and soothes 
the tired skin—puts life into it—gives it a 
cool, velvety smoothness that makes you 
actually look years younger. 
Preceded by the marvelous new painless 
shave that you get with Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream, the scientifically balanced 
non-caustic, non-irritating shaving cream, 
you can start every day feeling like a brand 
new man. 
Both products are mildly perfumed with 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), a whole- 
some outdoor fragrance. Get them at your 
druggist’s today—or if you prefer, gener- 
ous samples may be had for the coupon 
below. 








[ HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V4 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


containers of Fougere Royale After- 
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| You may send me without charge trial | 
| Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. | 
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is time for a cooling dip followed 
by dinner aboard and then a dance 
at a nearby club or a spin over moon- 
peacefully alone or less 
peacefully with a flock of guests. 

At the end of the month when the 
commutation tickets run out, the an- 
chor is removed from, say, the New 


lit waters 


Rochelle mud and planted for another 
thirty days in that of Port Washing- 
ton. And so it goes, through a long, 
lazy, pleasant, healthful summer. 

The motor boat cruiser is the back- 
hone of the sport of motor 
boating and it ranges from the little 
marine apart- 
ment such as the Richardson Cruis- 
about on which Sherman Hoyt, one 


whole 


economical two-room 


of our best-known sailing men, lives 
in summer, and the Elco 26-footer, 
hoth with sleeping and living accom- 
modations for four people, at prices 
in the neighborhood of $3000, to such 
nautical palaces as Delphine and Sav- 
arona, on which Mrs. Hugh Dillman of 
New York and Detroit and Richard 
M. Cadwalader, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
have invested millions of dollars. 
The standardization which has given 
us astonishingly good motor cars at 
remarkably low prices has bitten hard 
into the motor boat world during the 
past few years. Today standardized 
motor boats of great variety are avail- 
able at prices which are constantly 
decreasing. They come with such well- 
known name plates as Matthews, Elco, 
Richardson, American Car and Foundry, 


Dawn, Fleetwing, Lawley and Toppan, 

And then there are the runahouts, 
Beautiful, sleek craft they are, power. 
ful, fast, comfortable, luxurious and 
providing thrills galore—Dodge Water. 
cars, Chris-Craft, Hacker Dolphins, 
Gar Wood and Dart Runabouts and 
Sea Sleds. It is in boats of this type 
that such men as William H. Vander. 
bilt, Herman Oelrichs, Otto H. Kahn. 
Horace Gallatin, Vincent Astor, Mar. 
ion Eppley, Edsel Ford and many others 
dash about our most popular harbors, 
when not using their larger cruising 
boats. These roadsters of the sea, some 
without, and an 





number 
with, sedan tops, range in length from 
twenty to forty feet, in speed from 
twenty to sixty miles an hour and 
in price from $2000 to $17,000. 
Weary of the delays and uncertain. 
ties of land traffic, a growing number 
of wealthy men have adopted the habit 
of daily trips between their water-side 
summer homes and the cities in which 
they conduct their business. For them 
a new type of boat, called “commu. 
ters”, has been developed. These craft 
are beautiful in their lines, ingenious 
in their arrangement of comforts for 
large groups of day-passengers and 
remarkably fast. Almost any fair sum. 
mer business day you can see such 
men as Otto Kahn, Harvey D. Gibson, 
Patrick Grant, 2nd., George H. Town- 
send. and scores of others prominent 
in the business world, arriving at the 
(Continued on page 138) 


increasing 


Berlin 1928 


(Continued from page 89) 


ened knowledge. They are nearly at 
the end of the undercutting of wages 
which is their self-defense; in 
every trade where they have a footing, 


sole 


except where they are governmentally 
or syndically protected—favoured 
places they have to compete amongst 
themselves to get—they have 
forced below a practicable minimum. 

No doubt the overwhelming speed 
with which the situation has moved 
will slacken; possibly to such an ex- 
tent that looked at over a period of a 
year or even five years it may seem to 
have reached stability; nothing more 
than Hell for But 


the measure of its progress, so long as 


women. whatever 
the vast complex of the economic re- 
lations of the sexes, as it existed and 
which the war and inflation destroyed, 
remains unrestored or unreplaced, the 
inexorable evolution of the position 
must go on. Woman as the unfavoured 
competitor of man; speculate to what 
prodigious, unheard-of end, to what 
new society, based on the proletaria- 
tizing of Woman, it must finally settle? 
And to those who think women as such 
physically incapable of filling such a 
role, of being the crushed nether stone. 
hewing wood, drawing water, digging 
and carrying, I commend the daily 
sight, not yet perhaps matched in Ber- 
lin, of the women coal-heavers of New- 
castle docks, or the plough-women of 
France. 

The first visible effect of the catas- 
trophe and the menace on the women 
of Berlin is curious. It has spiritualized 
them, refined them, sharpened them. 


been 


An almost ethnographic change has 
come about. The occasional sight of 
a group of old fashioned Pomeranian- 
Prussian women waiking in Unter den 
Linden makes the Berliner today turn 
and stare. Yet these grotesques, with 
weedy hair strained from the temples, 
the pillowy form strangled in the mid- 
dle by whalebone stays, the aching, 
flat feet pushing the traipsing skirt- 
hem forward at each step, are only the 
women of yesterday, whom the social 
Nemesis has not touched in their re- 
mote homes. 

The women these men we saw eating 
have under their feet, the women of 
the offices and shops, are certainly not 
in the theological sense angels beside 
these survivors of the parasitical form 
the pre-war German wife-fancier used 
to breed. 

Their superiority is in aesthetics; of 
the spirit as well as of the eye. In ten 
years the alchemist, Suffering, has made 
out of Aaus-frau material girls such as 
Shelley predicted. To see a great hall 
full of them, when their prophetess. 
that strange genius, Mary Wigman, is 


Berlin, and of our times. Half pytho- 
ness and half Thracian witch, what 
artist ever had such an audience; which 
identifies itself with the lithe mathe- 
matics of her art in a conspiracy of 
inspiration and acceptance? Where 
also there is some plan for the future 
whose details I could not grasp; some 
talk of a proletariat, which should be 
beautiful, unsentimental. and generous: 
which, of course, is absurd. 
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hem 

er WHAT is a collar-pin—if 

Ta : ° ° 

me not a safety-pin in dis- 

for guise? Collar-pins have 

and never been more than 

Ke | makeshifts! They put 

son, | holes in collars. They jab 

4 | necks. And millions of 

1en 

ra | men have refused to use 
them—have preferred to 
wear soft collars untidily. 
Unfastened. 

Swank has all the smart- 
| ness of a collar-pin. It 
| doesn’t pin collars, but 

he holds them trimly, firmly, 
ai securely. Swank means 
der | more comfort and less loss 
ae of time and temper for 
ples, well-dressed men every- 
mid: where! Made in gold-filled 
and solid gold. In plain 
ie and engraved designs. 
ocial Priced f 30c to $5, at 
on HESE faultlessly correct pievgg serv egilandiaeise 
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, . Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons are 
| . : p 
athe lence is never high priced. helping 10,000,000 men to 
y of dress smartly as well as in- 
here formally. They’re the neat- 
iture est, quickest, — conve- 
some nient cuff buttons there are! 
a be New York—1 East 45th St., at 5th Avenue 
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an artist spends weeks, 


sometimes months, draw- 
ing a picture on a copper- 
And from this plate 
few—a 


plate. 
he makes but a 


dozen, perhaps twenty— 
prints. Even tho’ it is a 


masterpiece he then de- 
stroys the plate. To make 
numberless prints would 
cheapen the work so he 
limits it... 


gives each print “protected 


and by so doing 


individuality”—and great- 
er value. 

The A. B. Kirschbaum 
Co., has applied this prin- 
ciple of ‘Protected Indi- 
viduality” “Clothes in 
the Marlborough Mode” 
by offering only a strictly 
number of each 
Mode in any 


limited 
Marlborough 
city. 

To further the success of 


this plan, the A. B. Kirsch- 


baum Co., have had exclu- 


sive patterns created and 
loomed for their ‘Clothes 
in the Marlborough 
Mode.” 

“era of col husi- 
an “era of color enthusi 


And since this is 
asm” they selected 
Strong-Hewat to 
and weave “Stripes in the 
Marlborough Mode” for 


design 


the Spring. 

The rich colorings, the 
soft, fine “feel” of these 
fabrics is made possible 
only by the use of virgin 
qwool exclusively in their 
weaving. 
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New York Yacht Club landing at 
Twenty-Sixth Street or at the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club around on the Hudson 
at Eighty-Sixth Street. And they have 
arrived after an exhilarating ride of an 
hour or so from twenty-five to forty 
miles an hour, during which many of 
them have had their breakfasts aboard 
and have digested the financial news 
in the morning papers. 

The term “fishing boat” doesnot nec- 
essarily mean nowadays the chunky, 
smelly, waddling craft in which the 
market fishermen pursue our filet of 
sole Marguery, our lobster and our 
finnan haddie. It is getting to mean 
quite another thing, the Consolidated 
Play-Boat, for example, or the Ban- 
field or Hubert Johnson Sea Skiff. 
These are standardized boats in which 
the needs of the wealthy and exacting 
offshore fisherman have been carefully 
incorporated. They have a minimum 
of sleeping equipment but a maxi- 
mum of cockpit room, with fish wells, 
swivel chairs, rolling after-curtains to 
allow the swinging of rods and other 
features designed for the enjoyment of 
those who seek the swordfish, the tuna 
and the kingfish far from the mad- 
dening crowd. 

This year America is going outboard 
motor boat mad. It may bethat the nec- 
essarily high prices charged for larger 
runabouts and cruisers are keeping 
many thousands of people away from 
the salesrooms of their manufacturers. 
But not so with the outboarders. For 
something like $325 you can get a fast 
substantial boat and an outboard en- 
gine that will give it a speed of be- 


The Battle 


(Continued 


has been long enough. My theme is the 
present situation. 

The most conspicuous and obvious 
fact about our age is that it is an age 
of reaction against excessive repres- 
sions. In the name of conscious intel- 
lectuality and Christian piety, the 
dictators of nineteenth-century mor- 
ality demanded the more or less 
complete sacrifice of the  physical- 
instinctive part of man. The twen- 
tieth century has rebelled against 
Victorian strictness, much as the Res- 
toration rebelled against Cromwellian 
puritanism and as, in a contrary direc- 
tion, the re-Christianized Romantics 
rebelled against the libertinage of the 
eighteenth century. Our ideas of sexual 
morality are very different from those 
current fifty years ago; and they are 
different precisely because the Vic- 
torian ideas were what they were. The 
reaction has derived added strength 
from the invention and wide diffusion 
of contraceptive methods, previously 
unknown or known only to a priv- 
ileged few. In the past, mating, with 
or without marriage, generally resulted 
in off-spring. To-day it does not. 

The fruits of unchasity used to be 
illegitimate babies. Now in many social 
groups female unchastity has almost 
ceased to be regarded seriously. 

Some people seem to imagine that 
we have only to extend the sphere of 
that promiscuous libertinage current 
in certain sections of modern society 
to produce a real and final solution to 


tween fifteen and twenty miles an hour, 
It will carry four or five passengers jp 
comfort and it will do away with the 
necessity of much back-breaking work 
at the oars. Literally hundreds of out. 
board motor boats will take part jp 
this year’s regattas and there is prob. 
ably nothing so exciting in the world 
as participation in an outboard motor 
boat race, especially in the more pow. 
erful classes, with a scientifically de. 
signed cockle shell about 15 feet long, 
Four years ago an outboard motor 
boat that would make eight miles an 
hour was considered pretty fast. Today 
the speed record is up over thirty-three 
miles an hour. With the new twenty. 
five to forty horse power engines, 
some of them of fourand five cylinders, 
it is expected that the speed will climb 
to between forty and fifty milesanhour 
for racing boats and to twenty-five or 
thirty miles for outboard family run. 
abouts. Although in the automobile 
world there are only four or five com- 
panies making engines exclusively, in 
the motor boat industry there are 
many motor manufacturers led by 
such well-known names as_ Sterling, 
Kermath, Winton, Bessemer-Diesel, 
Speedway and Scripps. Already there 
are something like 250,000 outboard 
hoats owned in the United States and 
another 100,000 may be added to this 
figure by the time this season closes, 
Other types of motor boats which 
are creating their own devotees are the 
beautiful motor house boats, express 
day-cruisers for casual spins, fishing, 
bathing and picnicking, yacht tenders, 
auxiliary craft and racing boats, 


of the Sexes 


from page 55) 


the age-long problem of sexual rela- 
tions. But this view is unduly optimis- 
tic. Those who support it do so for 
reasons that are much too simple: they 
see that Victorian repression was un- 
satisfactory and therefore _ naively 
imagine that the opposite of Victorian 
repression must be satisfactory. But, 
alas, this does not follow. A decided 
movement in one direction generally 
leads to a reacting movement in the 
contrary direction, but along the same 
grooves. If the grooves are the wrong 
grooves, the movement of reaction 
will be no better than the movement 
against which it reacted. The modern 
reaction against Victorian strictness 
has proceeded along the same grooves 
as the original motion towards re- 
pression . . . along the old familiar 
grooves of the hatred and_ fear 
of sex. The new freedom is simply 
the old strictness turned, so to speak, 
inside out. It is the old fear, hatred 
and contempt of the physical-instine- 
tive self expressed in another form. 
The puritans tried to rid themselves 
of the hated enemy by repression; the 
modern young person is at heart no 
less afraid of the physical-instinctive 
forces that threaten his or her precious 
personality and tries to dispose of 
them by a course of libertinage, throw: 
ing promiscuous satisfactions to the 
enemy as one might throw food to a 
dangerous, feared and_ hated wild 
beast. It is a cold deliberate libertin- 
(Continued on page 140) 
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who were unable to secure Overcoats of 
genuine Mt. Rock Fleece last season, we are 
pleased to announce that the capacity of our 
Mt. Rock Fleece department has been more 
than doubled. Outfitters to well-dressed men 
in every city will be able to carry adequate 
stocks of this truly unusual coat, and the 
extreme “oversold”? condition of last winter 


should not recur. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Battle of the Sexes 


(Continued from page 138) 


age, dictated by the head (as a pru- 
dential and hygienic measure, or be- 
cause sexual freedom is the fashion) 
and seldom involving the deeper af- 
fective centres of the being. It is no 
more a satisfactory solution of the 
sexual problem than puritan repres- 
sion. By treating the physical-instine- 
tive part of human nature as an 
enemy, as something low, odious and 
deplorable, puritans and _ libertines 
alike only succeed in really trans- 
forming it into the low debased thing 
they so much dread. If physical- 
instinctive life is to be good, it must 
be accepted for what it is, must be 
lived willingly and whole-heartedly 
with all the warmth of the affections, 
must be allowed to rank on a level 
with the conscious life. Before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the difficulties in 
the way of this ideal solution, I will 
risk a few more generalizations about 
what I may be permitted to describe 
as the modern sexual situation. 

The thing which chiefly  distin- 
guishes modern sexuality is, as I have 
already hinted, its awareness and de- 
liberateness. Modern sexual activities 
are directed from the head. There has 
been a reaction against strictness; but 
the fundamental attitude of the con- 
scious self has remained as resentful 
of the physical-instinctive self as ever. 
It permits libertinage, but only on 
condition that it shall be consciously 
directed. The modern world provides 
us with the curious spectacle of young 
people being abandoned, not from pas- 
sion or uncontrollable desires, but on 
principle, or for their health, or in 
imitation of their favourite characters 
in fiction, or simply because “every- 
body’s doing it now.” Among young 
women this dictatorship of conscious- 
ness has led to very curious results. 
Various causes have conspired to make 
the modern young woman particularly 
anxious to insist on her conscious per- 
sonality. Having been but recently 
admitted to social, political and work- 
ing equality with men, modern women 
are particularly anxious to prove that 
they can beat, or at least compete with, 
the male at his own job; they want to 
refute the old tradition that woman’s 
function is to bear children and be 
intuitive; they want to that 
they can be as intellectual and efficient 
as anyone. It is a question of feminine 
patriotism; and feminine patriotism 
is distinguished by that rather fever- 
ish and excessive ardour so character- 
istic of the patriotism of oppressed 
nationalities. Hence the excessive 
value placed by modern women on 
their conscious selves, their “person- 
alities”’; hence their dread of those 
physical-instinctive powers within 
themselves that are hostile to con- 
sciousness. But fashion and reason it- 
self (in the guise of modern psychol- 
ogy and hygiene) demand that the 
instincts shall be given play and not 
repressed. the young 
women proceed to do their duty by 
their lower selves. There has probably 
never been so much of casual in- 
timacy between the sexes as at the 
present time; nor ever, probably, so 
little genuine warmth of feeling or 
whole-hearted abandonment to pas- 
sion. Naturally; for abandonment to 


show 


Consciously, 


passion would undermine the precious 
little conscious personality. In. this 
context it is worth remarking that, in 
spite of the decreased chances of 
“consequences” and the changed atti. 
tude of society towards “fallen 
women”, a very large proportion of 
young women with advanced moral 
ideas do not, in spite of all appear. 
ances, fall . . . or rather, they do not 
fall the whole way. In other words, 
what the French call le dernier don 
is not given. Thus the modern young 
woman gets the best of both worlds: 
she succeeds in being fashionable and 
rational about sex, without running 
any risk of being swept off her- con. 
scious feet by the physical-instinctive, 


forces which a 


biological genuine, 
warm, whole-hearted abandonment 


might so dangerously let loose. 

Our age is very far from having 
discovered a satisfactory solution to 
the sexual problem. That solution js 
hard to reach; for it entails the strik. 
ing of a balance between two hostile 
forces. It cannot be reached until our 
hypertrophied consciousness is pre. 
pared to admit the right of the 
physical-instinctive part of our total 
being to exist on terms of equality 
with itself. Living, as we do, too ex- 
clusively with our conscious selves, we 
have become dry, shallow, listless and 
at the same time restless, profoundly 
dissatisfied (boredom and discontent 
have never been so wide-spread as at 
the present), uncreative and _ finally 
strangely puerile. This puerility shows 
itself in a variety of different ways. 
Fiction has long made us familiar with 
the excessively spiritual person’s rath- 
er childish, silly ingenuousness and 
with the no less silly ingenuousness of 
the philosopher or the man of science 
who lives exclusively with his intel- 
lect. We are not yet so familiar with 
the puerilities of the jazzing libertine, 
who expresses his contempt of sex by 
promiscuous cold indulgence, nor with 
that of the conscientious — business 
man, wholly devoted to his job. But in 
their various ways they are just as 
childish as the over-religious or over- 
intellectual person. The _ restlessness, 
the incapacity to concentrate, the in- 
attention of the jazzer are simply those 
of the spoilt child; while the hard- 
headed business man appears in his 
leisure moments as a childish senti- 
mentalist, drivelling away with maud- 
lin silliness about “Service” and 
treating his women-folk as_ though 
they were beings on pedestals, exist- 
ing only to be slaved for. These 
various manifestations of _ puerility, 
with all the other unpleasant char- 
acteristics of our age, will only dis 
appear when and if modern societ 
discovers some generally satisfactory 
solution to its sexual problem. No such 
solution is in sight. Conditions are 
forcing the modern man to live more 
and more with the conscious, espe 
cially the intellectual, and less and 
less with the physical-instinctive pat! 
of his being. The dissatisfied im 
dividual must do his best to ignore 
modern conditions of existence; it 1s 
only in spite of them that he can dis 
cover his own personal solution of the 
most difficult of all the problems of 
living. 
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Mon. MEN like to let the 
shower run over their heads 
every morning. They get regular 
shampoos from the barber, too. And 
they wet their hair whenever they 
comb it. 

All this makes your head feel clean 
and fresh. 
washes out most of the natural oils. 
It leaves the scalp dry and tight. It 
doesn’t get rid of dandruff. 


But unfortunately it 


No wonder three-fourths of all men 
complain of dry, thin hair! 


Whenever you wet your hair, in- 
clude a treatment with “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. It supplies valuable oils 
to replace those that are washed 
out. Lubricates the scalp. Keeps the 
hair soft and glossy Makes for a 
generally healthy condition. 


A few minutes’ massage with this 


) The more you need 


this 


J dry scalp treatment 


Tonic and you feel the scalp relax 
its tightness. Feel the tingle of re- 
newed circulation. 

Give yourself this simple treatment 
before or after your shampoo, de- 
pending on whether your hair is 
inclined to be oily or dry. 


Instead of just slicking your hair 
with water, dampen it slightly, then 
rub a tiny bit of “Vaseline” Hair 
Tonic on the palms of your hands 
and apply to your hair. 


real re 
give 


It will give your head a well- 
groomed, sleek look. 

Buy a bottle of “Vaseline” Hair 
Tonic and use it as regularly as you 
use water on your head. 

For sale at all the better drugstores. 
Made by the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, Cons'd., 17 
State St., New York. 

Copyright Chesebrough Mfg. C 
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Strange Interview with Mr. O’Neill 


(Continued from page 134) 


berry. (Vacaulay). A finely done’ story 
of the loves of a very poor white girl 
in the South, which not suffer 
from being “compassionate”, by a 
new and exciting writer. 


does 


De.vuce, by S. Fowler Wright. (Cosmo- 
politan). The best “shocker” we have 
read in a long while. The author ar- 
ranges a cataclysm which wipes out 
civilization and selects a hundred or 
have a hot time 
keeping up both the birth-rate and the 


so survivors who 


Toys oF Peace, by “Saki”. (Viking), 


more little volumes of short 
stories by this master of diablerie. 
To be taken in small doses. “Saki” has 
been called “the finest liar in litera. 
ture”, and it may be deduced that he 
is not for readers who insist on mun. 
dane veracity and likelihood in their 
reading. 


Two 


Tue SHapow FROM THE Bocvue, by 
Clement Wood. (Dutton). A signif. 


death-rate. 
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The Ten Best Books 
(Feminine Version:) 


According to the Ideal Woman, who is as intelligent as she is beau- 
tiful, who shares my taste in literature, likes the books I like and 
maintains a flawless silence while I am reading them, who is the per- 
fect wife, mistress and companion, and who, among other things, 
does not exist: 


Etched in Moonlight, by James Stephens; Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, 
by Elinor Wylie; Songs for the Nearest Harmonica, by Dorothy Parker; 
Once More, Ye Laurels, by David Cort; Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, by 
T. F. Powys; The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder; The 
Old Nick, by F. W. Bronson; The Counterfeiters, by André Gide; 
The Island Within, by Ludwig Lewisohn; Quiet Cities, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer. 


According to the seductive lady in black, with a tattooed (left) thigh 
and a slight foreign accent that shifts with the European watering- 
seasons, who is seen occasionally at The Eiffel Tower in London and 
Casanova in Paris, whose lips can determine with equal ease the year 
of a wine or the years of a gentleman, who sets a style in dress when 
she abandons it, and whose books are calculated, like her perfumes 
and the gestures of her wrist, for a certain purpose: 


Cities of the Plain, by Marcel Proust; The Living Buddha, by Paul 
Morand; Droll Stories, illustrated by Ralph Barton; The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat, by Don Pedro Antonio de Alarcon; Georgie May, by Max- 
well Bodenheim; Armance, by Stendhal; She Who Committed the 
Murder, by F. Reck-Malleczewen; Ryder, by Djuna Barnes; Poetica 
Erotica, edited by T. R. Smith; Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers, by 
Frances Newman. 


According to the extremely earnest member of the Junior League, 
who has a friend in New Haven, is letting her hair grow out and 
fainted twice at Dracula, who is torn between a perfect whirl of 
Charity Bazaars, Milk Committees and Bide-A-Wee Benefits and who 
squeezes in just enough time between teas to keep up on the books 
that everybody is reading, my dear: 


Crusade, by Donn Byrne; Claire Ambler, by Booth Tarkington; Modern 
Love, by H. W. Yoxall; The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton 
Wilder; Uncertain Treasure, by Helen Woodbury; Songs for the 
Nearest Harmonica, by Dorothy Parker; Deluge, by S. Fowler Wright; 
A President Is Born, by Fannie Hurst; Unforbidden Fruit, by Warner 
Fabian; The Companionate Marriage, by Judge Ben B. Lindsay. 


According to the stout matron from White Plains with a bright black 
mole under her shoulder blade and a daughter who calls her “Babs”, 
who plays Auction Bridge on Tuesdays, exhibits every year in the 
Grand Central Flower Show, never appears twice in the same box 
at the opera, and is fond of reading in bed: 


Wintersmoon, by Hugh Walpole; Meet Mr. Mulliner, by P. G. Wode- 
house; Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche; Red Rust, by Cornelia Cannon; 
Iron and Smoke, by Sheila Kaye-Smith; Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, 
by Elinor Wylie; A President Is Born, by Fannie Hurst; My Life, by 
Isadora Duncan; Deluge, by S. Fowler Wright; Disraeli, by André 
Maurois. 


According to the large-bosomed wife of a Polish iron-worker in 
Newark who has eleven children, a two-room apartment, no spikka 
da Eenglish, and signs her name with an “x”, and who thinks a beek 
is either something with which to prop up the rear leg of the kitchen 
table or heave at her husband: 


The Way of Power, by FE. Barrington; The Thirteenth Lover, by Maurice 
De Kobra; Beauty and the Beast, by Kathleen Norris; Georgie May, 
by Maxwell Bodenheim; Home to Harlem, by Claude McKay; The 
Doctor Looks at Love and Life, by Dr. Joseph Collins; The Com- 
panionate Marriage, by Judge Ben B. Lindsay; Transition, by Will 
Durant; The Royal Road to Romance, by Richard Halliburton; What 
CAN a Man Believe? by Bruce Barton. 


cant literary document as being prac. 
tically the low point in mystery story 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Maternal Instinct 


Confessions of One Who Loves Dogs Dearly 


By BILLIE SHAW 


AM that offensive person known to 

all mothers of human progeny as 
“a dog mother”; a model for the 
popular cartoon depicting a female in 
a limousine holding her beribboned 
canine, the while ragged little children 
stand by, gaunt and wistful. When I 
say “come to mother,” a large white 
hound darts at me, as do irate glances 
from ladies rolling perambulators. 
My son is an eight months old Russian 
wolfhound whose size incites from 
small boys the jeering cries of “Looka 
the horse!” “See the camel!” His 
name is Boris, an appellation advised 
by a well intentioned but unoriginal 
lady, and joyfully accepted in my 
ignorance of things Russian and 
canine. Since, I have learned from 
reliable statistics that eighty-nine out 
of every hundred wolfhounds are called 
Boris—about the same ratio as “Tow- 
ser” among the vaguer breeds. Boris is 
my Frankenstein, raised by my own 
loving care from a small, innocuous 
creature to this beast that jumps about 
puppishly, breaking vases with a swish 
of his tail, picking for demolition 
books from the mantel, and using the 
bathroom washstand as a drinking 
bowl by the expedient of lowering 
his head. 

It has long been my pleasure to 
further the dislike of disagreeable 
people by a frank statement of my 
preference for a barking baby over a 
yelling one. This admission, up to now, 
has at least had the merit of sincerity 
and, motherly scorn to the contrary, 
is not indecorous coming from a single 
young woman. A dog is the logical 
outlet for her maternal cravings, un- 
less she adopt a human infant, and 
there are considerably more cons and 
pros to that argument. Besides, babies 
are “too much trouble.” Why be tied 
down? 

Did you note that “up to now” in 
the paragraph above? 

All day I have been devising ads 
for the Sunday papers running some- 
thing like “Desiring a vacation, I 
will trade one Russian wolfhound for 
set of twins or triplets; or what have 
you?” As an explanation of this 
wistful offer, I must admit that I 
lead a dog’s life. I think dog, talk 
dog, walk the dog. I even ate a dog 
biscuit one night when the larder 
was low and the telephone out of 
order, relishing it so much that I took 
a grip on myself and considered, 
seriously, where I was heading. Look- 
ing around, I saw my living room as a 
veritable bone-yard. A muzzle, chewed, 
lay on a chair; a chain clanked as I 
sank onto my couch. I sighed—and in- 
haled a tickling breath of white hairs. 
I coughed, and it sounded terribly like 
a bark. There came a soft whine from 
an inner room where I had jailed him 
while taking a few minutes’ respite. 
Well, I would advertise him for sale, 
I decided. It is a daily decision, and 
one to be listed in the same cate- 
gory as my resolution to write to the 
subway people reporting their guard 
who slammed a gate in my face; and 
to visit the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


But tonight I shall surely compose 
that advertisement and telephone the 
papers early tomorrow. It must be, | 
have just found a new volume on the 
floor, jacket frayed and index riddled 
with tooth marks. It is possible that 
Boris, super intelligent animal, heard 
me read the review of this novel as 
a “meaiy” work, and determined to 
use his own judgment. That he was 
as disappointed as I is evinced by his 
half hearted mangling of the book, 
When he really enjoys a book, there 
is no compromise. 

He has now laid his long neck over 
my shoulder and is breathing sweet 
nothings in my ear. His paw slaps 
me affectionately as a reminder that 
nine o'clock approaches, time for his 
evening walk. He uses those soft 
brown eyes shamelessly. After all, | 
guess I must wait until next week to 
insert the advertisement, for tomorrow 
is Saturday and too late for the 
Sunday columns. 

On, then, down the Avenue, and 
the usual encounter with ladies who 
say. “He knows I love dogs—don't 
hims just know I love doggies? Yes, 
him do! .. . Dogs and children always 
come to me!” And the old man who 
inquires his age and asks facetiously, 
yet with hope, if I want to give him 
away. Yearningly I look up at the 
bus riders, but the conductor would 
not accept Boris as a fare. Hunger 
gnawing me from the brisk walk, | 
decide a pot of cocoa and a club 
sandwich would be just a bit of 
heaven; but “No Dogs Allowed” is 
the rule of all genteel restaurants. 
Oh, well, there is a piece of cold 
chicken in the ice box home. 

Now the walk is over, and he is 
intrigued with a rubber ball. Using 
the stealth of most burglars, I ap- 
proach my ice box, trying to look 
nonchalant as I pass him. Slowly and 
noiselessly I open its doors, only to 
knock one dish against another—and 
in he bounds to beg wistfully, and 
successfully, for the chicken I had 
planned for my sandwich. I am not 
altogether compensated by the re- 
flection that eating late at night 
causes nightmare. 

White hairs have often lost a wo- 
man potential suitors, and this was 
never truer than in my case. But they 
are the hairs of my heir, not of my 
head. The affection of my hound, as 
demonstrated against a man’s dinner 
clothes, is a lasting thing. A whisk 
broom is impotent before it. Male 
friends now insist I meet them in lob- 
bies, and I go forth arrayed in light 
blues or greys when I am yearning for 
navy tricotine. 

Boris is harder on shoes than any 
living child. My shoes, I mean. He 
prefers eighteen dollar ones and en 
joys the flavour of suéde much better 
than vici kid; although I have found 
that tan calfskin agrees with him 
better than any leather. He is patti- 
cularly thorough, too, in gnawing the 
legs of tables and pianos. Properly 
tutored, there is no reason to doubt 
he would be of practical value to 

(Continued on page 146) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Maternal Instinct 


(Continued from page 144) 


lumberjacks in felling the harder 
woods. It is merely that I am not in 
a position to encourage him in what 
might prove a unique vocation. 

Because of this latent talent, if I go 
to a theatre or otherwise spend an eve- 
ning from home, Boris must be chained 
to the radiator. This usually spoils 
my enjoyment of the play as I picture 
him lying through the dull hours, 
cheated of his walk and all compan- 
ionship. Could he, in any way, twist 
the chain and hang himself? I make 
excuses and veto the after theatre 
cabaret. Unhanged and optimistic, he 
is always there to greet me joyously, 
and out we go for his belated exercise. 

But I have my hours off, and can 
sometimes systematize my time so that 
it is possible to keep the more im- 
portant engagements and do any ur- 
gent shopping. These “off” hours are 
while my maid is in the apartment, 
but this is only during the afternoons. 
And on her day off, Boris is very near 
to the ad column by night. 

I do not believe that Boris’s attri- 
butes are peculiar to the wolfhound 
breed. A pup by any other name 
would chew as many table legs and 
wreck the same number of shoes. A 
dog weighing ten pounds requires as 
much attention as one weighing ten 
times ten. Longingly I watch the 


mother with her brood of four or five 
little children. A few of them haven't 
the teeth, even though possessed of 
the urge, to gnaw the piano legs, and 
the older ones know better. They 
can all exercise themselves, and no 
fur can be shed where no fur is. 

My hands are calloused from the 
pull of a leash, my arms and neck 
bear the scratches of exuberant, yet 
nevertheless painful love. One eye js 
almost blackened from contact with 
a wild paw. But what am I going to 
do about it all? Always when I have 
nerved myself to part from him, he 
lays his head in my lap, rolls his eyes 
at me, becomes all at once gentle and 
thoughtful. Or he will surprise me 
with a new trick, such as_ proudly 
carrying his package of food home 
from the grocery while passersby look 
on admiringly. Of late he has ap. 
peared to sense that, puppyhood days 
nearly over, it is now up to him to 
prove worthy as man of the house; 
so before going to bed he trots about 
importantly on a tour of inspection, 
pausing at the outer door softly to 
woof his message of “beware” to any 
prowlers. Then he stretches himself 
out on guard before the craven mother 
who is faithless enough to write ads 
calculated to send him from her—ads, 
however, that never reach the papers! 


How to Swing a Golf Club 


(Continued from page 131) 


his club to the shoulder position but 
he has not “swung” it up. There has 
been no rhythm. For rhythm in the 
golf swing is an all important feature, 
and the fundamental conception of 
rhythm is inseparable from the swing- 
ing motion. The club must be swung, 
in the true sense of the word, and not 
transported in the more upright arc 
which we should follow with a 
pick-handle. 

I will now risk describing how a 
beginner might go about learning to 
swing his club. 

First, he should address the ball in 
a perfectly natural position. By that 
I mean with feet not abnormally far 
apart; with body only slightly bent 
forward, with the arms hanging natu- 
rally down (not extended too far nor 
caught in too and with the 
balance so perfect that no sense of 
strain is felt in any muscle. 

Second, he should relax completely. 
Even a bit of laziness in the attitude 
is better than too much tension. He 
should try to stand easily: even to 
feel as though he were engaged in an 
ordinary conversation with some friend 


close), 


whom he has met on the street. 

The third step is the waggle, and 
for those who have not cultivated a 
relaxed swing, the waggle should be 
full and free, with a very supple wrist 
action. Too much attention cannot be 
given to the waggle for it loosens the 
taut muscles and settles the player 
more comfortably to the ball. The 
little adjustments in stance and car- 
riage will be made quite naturally if 
the muscles are relaxed. 

This brings us to the actual start 
of the backswing and to the point 
where I shall probably get into 
trouble with many authorities. I have 
heen called down more than once for 


saying that the weight of the body 
shifted during the stroke. Let me, 
then, in order to be quite safe, confine 
my attention to the hips alone. Let 
me say that the hips shift. The rest 
matters little. 

The easiest way to “swing” the club 
back, then, is to start the motion with 
a small lateral shift of the hips. To 
the beginner, I should advise that this 
motion be exaggerated at first; that it 
should be done slowly and in about the 
following manner: 

After the waggle is finished and the 
club head has been returned to its posi- 
tion behind the ball, shift the hips 
straight back, parallel to the line of 
flight (an inch or more) at the same 
time holding the club so lightly that 
the head will not leave its position be- 
hind the ball as the hands move back- 
ward. Then with the same loose grip 
continue the swing by turning the body 
and allowing the arms to pull the 
club along. The idea is that the club 
head should be the last thing to move 
instead of the first. It must be dragged 
away from the ball rather than picked 
up from it as if it were a dead rat 
on a stick. 

I believe that if the novice can 
school himself into the conception of 
that “drag”, which literally pulls the 
club head from the ball, he will have 
less trouble with slicing and will more 
easily acquire the knack of correct 
timing—which is so alien a gift to 
most beginners. There is nothing like 
it to give the feeling of relaxation and 
poise, and its effect can be felt 
throughout the stroke. 

An appearance of 
slowness will go far toward elimina 
ting the sense of hurry and anxiety 
which exerts so many evil effects on 
all of us. 
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TIRELESS 


Wirtu dust whipping up from the wheels the 
great limited begins to climb the Sierras, 
thundering eastward at +5 miles an hour. ... 

The sun sets into the Pacific and rises again 
out of the Great Plains. An airplane runs 
across the Field at Los Angeles on cushioned 
feet and leaps lightly into the air . . . climb- 
ing . . . climbing into the clean blue of the 
California sky . . . and away like a homing 
pigeon for the pink-tipped ridge of the 
mountains. . . . 

An anxious banker travels in the train, rac- 
ing to meet a vital appointment in New York. 
A famous satirist travels in the plane, dozing 
as it wings tirelessly under the stars. 

Within 36 hours after leaving the Pacific 
Coast the satirist is dining in New York. 
Eighteen hours later he is again half-way 
across the continent on the return trip! Some- 
where above Iowa he looks down at the dim 
earth below, and there the great limited train 
is still thundering eastward, carrying the im- 
patient banker who was so anxious to reach 
New York! 

Business men are looking wide-eyed at the 
sky. Some stand in a daze watching, specu- 
lating. Others, clear-visioned, already recog- 
nize that tireless wings are opening the whole 


world to wider markets, to new outlets, to a 
form of service that opens the boundless ocean 
of the sky to commerce. 

How quickly the average man, startled for 
a moment out of the commonplace, sinks back 
once more into the routine of conventional 
activity. We have, for instance, the arrival 
of Lebrix and Costes in New York, almost 
unnoticed. Yet what had they done?.. . 
Across the Mediterranean they flew... over 
the Atlas Mountains and above the burning 
gold of Sahara . . . skimming the jungles of 
West Africa . . . taking the long, breathless 
leap across the gray Atlantic . . . high above 
the llanos of Brazil and the pampas of Ar- 
gentina . . . and up, up, up and over the 
Cordilleras that look down upon the Pacific 
. . . along the backbone of the continent .. . 
over the Gulf of Mexico . . . along the coast 
of the United States . . . to land at last 
within sight of the skyscrapers of Manhattan. 

This is not an epic flight. Simply a prelim- 
inary survey for the French transatlantic air- 
mail that will bring South America as close 
to French ports as California is to New York! 

But how quickly the exceptional man has 
realized the significance of tireless wings! We 
have, for instance, the New York Times 


WINGS 


delivered at the Pan-American Congress. in 
Havana on the morning after publication. 
. .. We have Armour and Company deliv- 
ering packaged bacon in Detroit to meet an 
unexpected demand. . . . We have New 
York financiers and Los Angeles film produc- 
ers gaining precious time . . . all by the use 
of tireless wings! 

In the growth of modern business, compla- 
cency is fatal. And success depends upon 
eternal vigilance . . . an energetic search 
for broader markets . . . and a courageous 
optimism in the face of all competition! 

The Ford Motor Company expects as 
startling a development in the air as the pres- 
ent generation has witnessed along the high- 
ways. . . . Thousands of brilliant minds are 
working on the problems that have hitherto 
hindered commercial progress. Neon beacons 
are piercing fogs! Radio telephones talk into 
the ear of flying man beyond the range of 
human vision! Earth inductor compasses 
point the way across the world! Radio beams 
mark highways through the sky! . . . 

The Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes are 
being built to meet the requirements of this 
new age! Their tireless wings are yours to 
command across the skies! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















GENERAL 


HE Closed body you see on the lowest priced General 

Motors car is the equal in every fundamental factor 
to the body of the finest, costliest car ever built. For 
the body of that lowest priced car—like the closed 
bodies of a// General Motors cars—is a Body by Fisher— 
and Fisher employs a single standard of craftsmanship. 
In the building of all Fisher Bodies only that con- 
struction and engineering recognized as the best are 


employed. Fisher always serves quality and value first 


FISHER 
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The New Marmon 63 Five-Passenger Sedan with de luxe equipment 


Q) you get right down to cases and figure out just how 

LC} / much you have to spend for an automobile, it is in- 

deed a refreshing thing to know that your money —even though it be of a mod- 

est amount—can now buy an automobile that is really distinctive in appear- 

ance and spectacular in performance—with eight cylinders rather than six. 

The “68” is such a car, built for that great and increasing class of pur- 
chasers with eight-cylinder standards yet with a six-cylinder budget. 

Add up all of the cars—then we believe you will agree that this new 

Marmon straight-eight at $1395 is the greatest value of 1928. 
Prices—$1395 and upward, . b. factory. De Luxe equipment at moderate 


extra cost. Also—the New Marmon 78—a new straight-eight of 86 horsepower. 


Choice of six body styles, $1895 and upward, f. o. b. factory. 


MarMon Motor Car Company zw INDIANAPOLIS 


Marmon-built motor—a straight-eight 
of 72 horsepower. 

Top Speed—65 to 70 miles per hour. 
Flashing acceleration. 

Economy—uses less gas than any Six 
of anywhere near its power. 

Roominess—a full-sized, full-capacity 
five-passenger car with room to spare for 
the market basket, the golf clubs, or the 
bit of luggage. 

Parking—a third easier at least than 
most cars, 

Body Styles—choice of Five-Passenger 
Sedan; Victoria-Coupe, for four passen- 
gers; Two-Passenger Coupe with rumble 
seat; or Two-Passenger Speedster with 
rumble seat. 

% Car illustrated with de luxe equip- 


ment at moderate additional cost. 
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